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What if no one shares the edite. -s Senser - 
urgency about the topig? Veuat if the 
thinking and writing about the topic are so 
diffuse that most of the submitted papers 
are poorly conceived? 

In presenting this special issue on con- 
straints and scenarios for sociology cur- 
ricula, I feel that we have survived most of 
the hazards: Judging from the large vol- 
ume of manuscripts that were submitted, 
clearly many persons are deeply con- 
cerned about constraints and scenarios for 
undergraduate curricula. Also, they write 
articulately about their concerns. 

The reviewers were enthusiastic about 
many of the papers and pleased that so 
many authors had shared their experience 
of ‘‘wrestling with the beast in the base- 
ment,” as special editor Fred Campbell so 
imaginatively labels it. We received more 
good papers than we could publish in a 
single issue, and several of them will be 
published in subsequent issues of TAS. 

One disappointment remains. While the 
topic of undergraduate sociology curricula 
received a thorough examination, the 
topic of graduate curricula received hardly 
any attention. No doubt the priorities of 
the profession have been affected mark- 
edly by trends in undergraduate en- 
roliments. It was surprising, however, to 
discover the apparent complacency about 
graduate curricula. 

The mixed success of our invitation for 
papers on curricula leads me to conclude 
that we should not feel that we have 
“given at the office” our fair share of at- 
tention to curricular matters. Thus we 
reissue the invitation for colleagues to 
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„ experiences—successes and 

With graduate, as well as under- 
_ate’ sociology curricula. 
¿x~ special editor Campbell (who will 
remain on our board of editors) notes, 
TAS will be most receptive to those « 
papers that provide information about 
actual experiences with innovative pro- 
grams. While it is fun, and occasionally 
instructive, to conceive of proposals for 
restructuring curricula, the reviewers and 
editors clearly favor papers that assess 
and evaluate innovative programs and 
practices—not merely describe them. 

The next issue of TAS will contain the. 
comments of several persons who spoke 
at the memorial for Talcott Parsons at the 
ASA meetings in Boston (August, 1979). . 
These comments offer some poignant ob- 
servations about a man who, among many. 
other accomplishments, affected.the pro- 
fession and this journal profoundly. Also - 
in the next issue, we will publish a paper :! 
by Westie and Kick about sociologists’ 
expectations for immortality. gi 

Finally, for close readers; I should note 
that in the previous remarks, my switch-- 
ing back and forth between the pronouns I - 
and we does not betoKen that an imperial, ` 
editorial we is aborning. A real we con- 
stitutes the editorial staff of TAS. My 
three exceptionally capable colleagues— 
Loretta Williams, George Primov, and 
John Hall—make our weekly meetings a 
lively time, marked by sharp discussion 
and no small amount of disagreement. We 
represent many points of the compass, 
professionally and intellectually. When I 
write to authors, ‘‘We have decided . ; 
few will appreciate how painstakingly that | 
decision was forged. E 
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FROM THE SPECIAL EDITOR 


THE BEAST IN THE BASEMENT 


The call was for papers on curriculum. 
We have such a beast in my department. 
It’s the mutated offspring of unsuccessful 
parents and looked old the day it was 
born. For awhile it lived in the open and 
fed on large herds of undergraduate stu- 
dents. But as the climate on campus grew 
cooler, students became more scarce and 
Overspecialized in the wrong direction. 
The beast could not readapt. Now it 
seems bound for extinction. A few years 
ago it stopped hunting and migrated to an 
unwanted niche in the basement where it 
hangs on by scavenging the carrion left by 
the business school. I found it there, hun- 
kered down with its head in a dank corner 
watching the water from a wet Seattle 
winter seep through the wall. The failure 
of the beast is a lesson in curricular evolu- 
tion. 


THE NATURE OF THE BEAST 


The’ beast is made up of the collection of 
courses offered in our department. It is 
odd to the eye for it has so many vestigial 
organs; courses that are relics of some 
ancestral form without function today. 
But its main flaw is morphological and is 
in the arrangement of its courses. Ideally, 
the beast should be more than the sum of 
its parts and its structure should produce a 
separate, larger, educational effect. True, 
if you look closely there is some 
sequencing and a hint of hierarchy, but 
not much more than that. On the whole, 
its series of single courses don’t accumu- 
late too much. This beast should occupy 
the principal niche in our undergraduate 
program, but as it is, it contributes little 
and belongs in the basement. f 

It is not hard to spot the main reasons 
that the beast is in such poor shape. First 
of all, the primary evolutionary mech- 
anism which produces one species of cur- 
riculum after another operates in a blind 
manner. This mechanism is the self- 
interest of the individual faculty members. 
Our department, like nature, is a highly 
utilitarian world and we assume that if 


each person is allowed to pursue their own 
ends the greatest good for the greatest 
number will arise. This economic view is 
backed by values of academic freedom 
that invest each person’s course with a 
degree of the sacred. Our position is by no 
means all bad and for many reasons I 
would not change the constituent order of 
things. But it does mean that a curriculum 
is likely to be little more than just a col- 
lection of the courses that people are 
moved to offer. To build better curricula 
requires that the faculty engage in a col- 
lective effort based on goals that tran- 
scend narrow self-interest, and this is dif- 
ficult to achieve. Just how difficult is 
strikingly documented in the lead article 
by Bradshaw and McPherron. In a survey 
of universities, four-year colleges, and — 
community colleges, they report on the 


amount of consideration given to cur- 


riculum planning, and what steps are 
taken to solve a number of curricular 
problems. They conclude that the main 
stumbling block to curricular improve- 
ment is the lack of effort departments are 
willing to put into this educational en- 
terprise. 

The second problem is that we are in- 
terested mainly in using the curriculum to 
clone ourselves. Sociology ts now a highly 
specialized and technical discipline and 
has as its main goal the advancement of 
knowledge through scientific study. We 
have built the bones of the beast out of our 
scientific interests, and the curriculum is 
crowded at the upper levels with esoteric 
courses. More important, as sociological 
research grew and exercised its domi- 
nance over the curriculum, general edu- 
cation was driven into the shadows. We 
might all agree that competition between 
our two main functions of producing and 
distributing knowledge is out of order and 
that a more symbiotic relationship would 
be better. But this is not the way things 
are today. Graduate and undergraduate 
curricula, which should be based on very 
different strategies, tend to have a re- 
markably similar form. The undergraduate 
curriculum serves well only those few 
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students who choose a sociology major as 
a first step toward professional sociology. 
This emphasis might not be so bad, except 
not very many students want to be clones. 
At the undergraduate level emphasis is 
better placed on using what we know to 
understand the main economic, political, 
and social forces affecting human society. 
This strategy is broadly known as liberal, 
or humanistic, or general education, and is 
one that can produce many new species of 
curricula. 

The change that will stimulate the de- 
velopment of new curricula is already with 
us. For a long time we lived in a system 
characterized by rapid growth. While the 
baby boom provided more students than 
could be comfortably accommodated, we 
were not so concerned with the kind of 
education offered in our department. The 
curriculum could represent the narrow 
interests of the faculty, courses largely 
could serve our research interests, and en- 
rollments would still remain high. Now, 
however, the age structure of the popula- 
tion has changed, and we must adapt to a 
more stable state. Life seems a bit 
tougher. The competition for students is 
keen and our enrollments are slipping. 
Most important, student enrollment now 
is tied closely to budgets and faculty posi- 
tions; and suddenly students have become 
an important source of sustenance.’ And 
so in the end it is self-interest that leads us 
down into the basement to take another 
look at the beast and to talk about educa- 
tional goals and the development of new 
curricula. This volume contains several 
papers that should be of help. 


SOME NEW IDEAS 


Imagine youself as omnipotent and then 
create a new beast that will follow the 
strategy of general education. This is what 
Rhodes has done, and I find the result 
intriguing. To begin, there is a clear at- 
tempt to develop the needed symbiotic 
relationship between research and teach- 
ing. Then there is a theme, the develop- 
ment of life skills. Once you know what 
you are trying to do, the development of 
core materials becomes possible as does a 
logic that produces a sequence of learning 
experiences. I like Rhodes’ curriculum 


because it would give me a clear scholarly 
role, is interesting pedagogically, is de- 
rived from the material of our discipline, 
and is directed at broadly educating the 
undergraduate. Here are shades of 
Everett Wilson’s call for “‘teaching as a 
more disciplined search for, reliable 
knowledge.” I wonder if it would work. It 
has never been tried. We are still making 
statues of the beast out of clay, and while 
modeling is instructive, it is not definitive. 

Now, we come to a new beast called 
Competence Based Education, which is 
so strangely different that I don’t know 
what to make of it. This is no clay model, 
but is already prowling around and doing 
quite well for itself. The paper by Woolf 
and Bishop is based on their experience 
with it at Alverno College. This is a very 
important paper, for CBE is actively com- 
peting for territory now occupied by more 
traditional curricula, and how it fairs has 
strong implications for the profession. 
CBE makes a radical departure from cur- 
riculum based on standard academic sub- 
jects by substituting a set of competencies 
which each student has to master. Effort 
then is transformed from learning subject 
matter or content to mastering skills or 
competencies. At Alverno, the sociology 


. department concentrated on teaching the 


skill of ‘‘analytic capacity.” I really don’t 
understand what each of these competen- 
cies mean, but I believe that those who 
use the method probably do. I am more 
concerned with the professional problems 
which hang like hair all over this beast. 
There are a lot of tough questions that 
need to be asked about CBE, and Woolf 
and Bishop help us to see what many of 
them are. For my part, I cringe at giving 
up content for concentration on a compe- 
tency, for then I might no longer be a 
sociologist. And I don’t want to trade dis- 
pensing knowledge for being a facilitator, 
for then I might no longer be a teacher. No 
longer a sociologist nor a teacher, I in- 
stantly would lose interest in curriculum. 
In any case, we owe Woolf and Bishop 
thanks for raising a central question in 
their paper. Yet they owe the profession a 
second paper for I would like to know 
more about how CBE has affected de- 
partmental organization, faculty morale 
and development, and how much the stu- 
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dents have learned. I am for liberating the 
beast and building a better curriculum and 
maybe this is a good way. But not if I have 
to take its place in that dank niche in the 
basement. 

One of the most infuriating things about 
the beast is its arrogance. Even in these 
tougher times it still snaps at every stu- 
dent that comes near it. It was never really 
clear why students came in the first place. 
We might make some weak efforts to ex- 
plain the educational value of sociology. 
To go another step and make it clear how 
sociology might have some occupational 
value was unthinkable to us. But not to 
our students. They seem to be almost ob- 
sessed with the idea of getting a job. (I find 
students are so concerned with employ- 
ment that they almost cannot concentrate 
when I discuss the details of measuring 
downward mobility.) The failure of the 
curriculum to respond to students’ occu- 
pational interests might be related to de- 
clining enrollments. In the paper by Green 
and his colleagues, you can see how it is 
possible to shape a curriculum responsive 
to students’ employment goals without 
compromising intellectual standards. I 
intend to steal almost all of the ideas they 
present. 

Sort through all of sociology, decide 
what areas are most important, select the 
most seminal concepts and robust re- 
search findings. Put them all together, call 
them introductory sociology, and the 
beast draws its first breath. Do it well, for 
this is big business—more than a half- 
million people will take introductory 
sociology next year. What gets taught in 
this first course is vital to the curriculum. 
For most students this is the only course 
that they will take and they should at least 
glimpse the world through our eyes and 
see the importance of what we do. For 
some few it is the first step to a major and 
they should start with a good grounding in 
basic concepts. The text book that these 
students use should represent sociology in 
its strongest form. Left to ourselves I sup- 
pose introductory textbooks would be 
fairly representative of at least the state of 
the art. But they are not. The forces that 
shape our introductory books extend be- 
yond sociology to the publishing industry. 
Some of the leading text books are not 


even written by sociologists but by pro- 
fessional authors. Maybe it’s our fault, but 
I think that much of what we get in intro- 
ductory sociology books is below the best 
of the field. In his paper, Perrucci gives 
much more than just his opinion as he 


- reviews forty textbooks selected over a 


period of twenty years. He compares 
them in terms of content, purpose, and 
how much they reflect the research that is 
being done in sociology. Read his results 
and you may become concerned with the 
books we use to introduce students to the 
discipline of sociology. 


CONCLUSION 


The forces that shape the curriculum 
will continue to operate whether or not we 
intervene. The educational environment 
with its stable enrollments and choosy 
students will push where we cannot lead. 
Eventually, the beast will make some 
more-or-less successful adaptations be- 
cause the welfare, tf not the survival, of 
our department requires it. There are, 
however, some things which we can do to 
help ourselves, and they all center around 
making teaching a more important part of 
our professional lives. 

We might begin by giving educational 
problems such as curriculum more space 
in the professional journals and at schol- 
arly meetings. We received many more 
good papers than we could publish, and 
some time there should be another 
opportunity to discuss curricular issues in 
The American Sociologist. To be infor- 
mative, however, we need to go beyond 
the description of programs and provide 
more information on how such programs 
actually worked. If someone removes in- 
troductory sociology from their cur- 
riculum, I would like to know how they 
reorganized their curriculum to fit this 
change; whether it made teaching upper 
division courses more difficult, and how it 
affected enrollment, student satisfaction, 
and faculty activity. Curricular change 
should be treated as an experiemnt; and 
data should be gathered to judge the suc- 
cess of the experiment. There are other 
things that can be done through our pro- 
fessional organizations. Some place on the 
program of the regional and national 
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meetings should be reserved for those 
who pursue the teaching mission of the 
profession. We also need some way out- 
side of the journals to exchange ideas, in- 
formation, and programs. There are two 
organizations that can help. The Section 
on Undergraduate Education is now the 
second largest in the association. It is or- 
ganized in such a way that all institutions, 
from large universities to community col- 
leges, are represented. Within the section 
there is enough breadth of experience, tal- 
ent, and interest to permit it to address 
such programmatic problems as curricular 
development. The Teaching Resource 
Center, which is now within the ASA, 
could also serve as a clearing house for 
new ideas and curricular innovations. 

In the end, the problem of the beast lies 
within our own behavior. We continue to 
draw a sharp and wholly dysfunctional 
line between the production.and the dis- 


semination of knowledge. In graduate 
school we breed new generations of soci- 
ologists who are ever more technically 
trained in research, but wholly unskilled 
and unschooled in matters of teaching. 
Yet, when they leave us, most will be- 
come occupied largely with undergraduate 
education for their entire careers. And 


. most will not be very good at it, because 


we put no resources into training them and 
did not select them for their talent in this 
area. Evolution is blind, but it is not with- 
out direction. The character of the envi- 
ronment favors some adaptations and not 
others; in the end you get what you select 
for. If you want to see what we select for, 
look over your courses, talk to your stu- 
dents, check the enrollment figures. Take 
a look in you own basement. 


Frederick L. Campbell 
University of Washington 
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Although most sociologists spend most 
of their professional time teaching under- 
graduates, the organization_of under- 
graduate courses has rarely been exam- 
ined, the needs of sociology teachers have 
generally been neglected, and the conse- 
quences of curriculum design have seldom 
been discussed. Since 1974, the ASA Sec- 
tion on Undergraduate Education has 
been working to change this situation by 
developing programs and resources for 
teachers and departments wanting help 
with teaching. During early discussions 
within the Section on Undergraduate 
Education, a project, ASA’s Project on 
Teaching Undergraduate Sociology, was 
proposed to develop resources and 
stimulate interest in undergraduate 
teaching, and it was subsequently sup- 
ported by HEW’s Fund for the Improve- 
ment of Post-secondary Education. We 
believe that the sociology profession must 
begin both to discuss issues of curriculum 
and teaching and to develop alternative 
models for the curriculum and courses 
therein. 

This report is an analysis of data col- 
lected under the auspices of the Project in 
a survey of issues and resources in teach- 
ing undergraduate sociology. We focus on 
the curriculum, which we take to be more 
than simply the list of courses offered by a 
department. As Daniel Bell said in his dis- 
cussion of the Columbia University gen- 
eral education program: 


Writing a curriculum, like cooking, can be 
the prototype of the complete moral act. 
There is perfect free will. One can put, in 


* Address all communications to: Ted K. Brad- 
shaw, Institute of Governmental Studies, University 
of California, Berkeley, Berkeley CA 94720 or 
Sharon M. McPherron, Department of Sociology, 
St. Louis Community College at Florissant Valley, 
St. Louls MO 63135. 


whatever one wishes in whatever combina- 
tion. Yet, in order to know what one has, 
one has to taste the consequences. And, as 
in all such acts, there is an ambiguity for evil, 
in that others who did not share in the origi- 
nal pleasures may have to taste the conse- 
quences. 


In sum, it is the moral of a cautionary 
tale (Bell, 1966). This report, too, is a 
moral and perhaps cautionary tale about 
the way different educational ingredients 
are mixed and savored by sociology de- 
partments throughout the United States. 

Since 1902 a number of assessments of 
the course offerings of sociology depart- 
ments have been made which have both 
helped to define sociology as a discipline 
and to chart the growth of course offerings 
(Tolman, 1902; Bernard, 1908; Chapin, 
1910; Kennedy and Kennedy, 1942; Podell 
et al., 1959; Bates and Reid, 1971; Reid 
and Bates, 1971). Our study is amplified in 
several ways. The area of inquiry has been 
expanded from course offerings and the 
sociology major to general issues of cur- 
riculum design and teaching resources. 
Community colleges, whose importance 
to undergraduate education cannot be ig- 
nored, have been included in the sample. 
In 1974, they enrolled nearly 2,200,000 
degree credit students, and predictions for 
1984 are over 2,800,000 (Simon and Fran- 
kel, 1976). Finally, the data collected by 
this survey complements the data from 
two other surveys conducted by the 
Project, one on ‘teacher development ac- 
tivities” (Ewens and Emling, 1977), and 
the second on the “‘institutional context” 
in which undergraduate sociology is 
taught (Bowker, 1978). ; 

There are precedents for our effort in 
other disciplines. Some teaching assess- 
ments have come in the wake of sub- 
stantial criticism and some at a time of 
considerable success. After the shock of 
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“Sputnik” in the 50s, mathematics and 
the physical sciences examined their 
teaching from kindergarten to graduate 
school, and reformed both curriculum and 
teaching methods. Psychology launched a 
study of its undergraduate curriculum in 
the early 1970s (Kulik, 1975), while 
granting more baccalaureates in 1975 than 
any other social science—nearly twenty 
thousand more than sociology. 

Our evaluation of the sociology cur- 
riculum stems from feelings both of fail- 
ure and success. Some argue that the in- 
creasing social problems during the last 
decade—race riots, busing, economic de- 
pression, continuing poverty and dis- 
crimination, the crises of the cities— 
necessitate more effective effort from 
sociology. But sociology has continued to 
grow during the last several decades, and 
provides better professional opportunities 
than many disciplines. In any case, a 
careful analysis of the sociology cur- 
riculum should offer substantial rewards. 


CURRICULUM AND CURRICULUM ISSUES IN 
SOCIOLOGY 


A traditional definition of curriculum 1s 
a selection of certain items from the body 
of concepts, theory, and knowledge pro- 
duced by a discipline, sequentially ar- 
ranged into courses each with require- 
ments, prerequisites, and stated educa- 
tional goals. We also consider the ration- 
ale or strategies underlying the selection 
process as part of the curriculum. The 
curriculum should never be confused with 
the discipline as it represents only part of 
the body of knowledge. However, the 
problems and nature of the discipline are 
indirectly reflected in issues of curriculum 
writing. For example, the diversity of 
subjects embraced by the discipline 
creates problems for the construction of a 
manageable curriculum, and the multi- 
plicity of conceptual frameworks compli- 
cates the selection of course content. 

This report discusses six issues relating 
to the sociological curriculum, each cru- 
cial to the organization of a department, 
each open to debate and argument, and 
each generating alternatives and requiring 
decisions. The first section addresses the 
way a department determines what con- 


stitutes appropriate subject matter to be 
included in its offerings of sociology 
courses. This is the problem of boundaries 
of a curriculum. The second issue is the 
way concepts are presented within a de- 
partment’s curriculum. The next question 
concerns the nature of the course which 
introduces students to the discipline. It is 
a particularly problematic course because 
of the great variety of student interests 
that must be met. The fourth topic deals 
with the techniques of teaching used by 
faculty in sociology departments and the 
tensions between innovation and tradi- 
tional methods. The fifth issue involves 
the ways individual courses form a cur- 
riculum, and how students progress from 
the first course to graduation with a 
sociology major. Finally, departmental 
and faculty objectives are considered in 
terms of the overall structure of the de- 
partmental teaching effort. We will deal 
with these topics in order to provide base 
line data on what is being done in sociol- 
ogy departments and provoke thought 
about what might be done. 


DATA 


The data were collected from a ques- 
tionnaire mailed to a sample of chairper- 
sons of departments of sociology in uni- 
versities, four-year colleges, and commu- 
nity colleges. Included were all those de- 
partments listed in the Guide to Graduate 
Departments of Sociology 1976, published 
by the American Sociological Association 
(ASA), a systematic (one in five) random 
sample of 192 four-year colleges from the 
ASA list of four-year colleges .offering 
sociology, and a systematic (one in five) 
random sample of 236 community and 
junior colleges drawn from the Commu- 
nity, Junior and Technical College Di- 
rectory, published by the American Asso- 
ciation of Community and Junior Colleges 
(AACIC). The sample contained 682 de- 
partments located in every state, and in- 
cluded the same institutions surveyed by 
the other two project groups that studied 
teacher development resources and the 
institutional context. In the following re- 
port, the responses of community colleges 
and four-year colleges were weighted by 
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sample factors to provide accurate sum- 
maries applying to all institutions. 

The questionnaires were mailed in July, 
1976, and during the next eight months, 
three followup letters and two additional 
questionnaires were sent to non- 
respondents. The overall response rate 
was 65% and thus provides, with only a 
few exceptions, quite reliable results. Re- 
sponse rates were 77% for university de- 
partments, 67% for four-year depart- 
ments, and 50% for community colleges. 

The low response rate from community 
colleges is typical, but still disappointing. 
It is hard to contact community colleges 
because of the variety of organizational 
structures, the frequency of social science 
divisions rather than sociology depart- 
ments, the existence of multiple campuses 
and branches administered by a central- 
ized office, and the lack of a public list of 
chairpersons. We mailed to the dean of 
instruction of every community college in 
the sample a letter requesting the name of 
a chairperson or an individual responsible 
for teaching sociology. Over 75% of the 
institutions responded with the name, and 
ultimately 55% returned the question- 
naire, a response rate only slightly lower 
than the university and four-year college 
sub-sample. In general, schools not re- 
sponding with a sociologist’s name were 
small and often did not offer sociology 
courses. Questionnaires addressed simply 
to the ‘‘chairperson’’ were sent to these 


institutions, and this produced only a 19% 
rate of return. 


DEPARTMENTAL AND DISCIPLINARY 
BOUNDARIES 


Alternatives 


The first problem is that the boundaries 
between sociology and other disciplines are 
unclear. Some argue that sociology is the 
‘queen of the social sciences,” encom- 
passing and integrating research in a wide 
range of areas and concerned with timely 
issues. Others, however, maintain that 
sociology is exclusively the study of forms 
of social organization in modern societies. 
Many sociologists occupy some position 
in the ample space between these two 
stances. Thus, the distinction between 
sociology and other social sciences is a 
controversial, if not an impossible, issue 
to resolve. Nevertheless, teachers must 
define sociology for students, and de- 
partments must make curriculum deci- 
sions about courses that are within their 
domain. There are several ways a depart- 
ment might define the boundaries between 
itself and other disciplines. The ques- 
tionnaire presented four alternatives to 
chairpersons. Responses are shown in 
Table 1. 

The two most frequently selected 
boundary definitions were“ ‘sociology has 
a distinctive approach and perspective 
which can be used to study subjects also 


TABLE 1. Alternative Boundary Definitions for Sociology Curricula 


Sociology has a distinctive approach and per- 
spective which is used to study subjects also 
studied by other disciplines. 

Sociology has a core content which is clearly 
sociological but many courses overlap other 
disciplines. 

Sociology has a fixed and distinctive content 
which differentiates it from other disciplines. 

There are no inherent boundaries between 
sociology and other disciplines. What we 
teach is due to historical developments or 
institutional politics, not the unique character 
of sociology. 

No Response 


Departments (%) 
ranking statement 


Department (%) ranking 
one criterion as 


‘Important’ statement ‘‘Most Important” 
4-Yr. Community 
Total Sampie Univ. College College 
62 49 48 32 
46 22 19 20 
31 6 12 11 
10 2 3 6 
* 21 15 30 


* No response for total sample for above questions = 4%, 3%, 5%, & 6% respéctively. 
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studied by other disciplines,” and 
‘sociology has a core content which is 
clearly sociological but many courses 
overlap other disciplines.” One or the 
other of these two positions was selected 
by about two-thirds of the four-year col- 
lege and university departments, and half 
of the community colleges. These choices 
reflect the existence of a ‘“‘negotiating 
space” between sociology and other de- 
partments which may be reflected in 
rapidly changing boundaries, interdisci- 
plinary courses, etc. On the other hand, 
there was only weak support for the ex- 
treme statements that ‘‘sociology has a 
fixed and distinctive content which differ- 
entiates it from other disciplines,” and 
“There are no inherent boundaries be- 
tween sociology and other disciplines. 
What we teach is due to historical devel- 
opments and institutional politics, not the 
unique character of sociology.” 


Cross-Listed Courses 


The selection of boundary criteria that 
encourage. permeable and negotiated 
boundaries with other disciplines leads to 
courses in which responsibility is shared 
among a number of departments. The 
questionnaire listed nine such courses. 
Not included were courses that previous 
studies had shown clearly were identified 
with sociology departments. Departments 
were asked to respond by indicating 
courses that were taught by sociology, 
courses that were taught in other depart- 
ments, and courses that were taught both 
by sociology and other departments. If a 
course was cross-listed, the respondent 
was to answer in terms of the department 
that had primary responsibility for the 
course. 

Of the courses listed, sociology has 
primary responsibility for marriage and 
the family courses, with 73% of the total 
weighted sample offering it. Sixty percent 
of the departments offered ethnic studies, 
black studies or race relations. Over one 
third offered organization theory. But 
fewer of the departments in the sample, 
26%, offered courses in sociology of edu- 
cation; 28% in women’s studies; and 32% 
in aging and problems of the elderly. Child 
development was offered by 15% of the 
departments. 


When the list of courses is examined 
from the perspective of what courses are 
most likely to be offered by sociology and 
a second department, the two most fre- 
quently shared courses are social psy- 
chology (taught by two departments in 
27% of the cases) and statistics (taught 
by two departments in 23% of the cases). 
Furthermore, when these two courses are 
taught by only one department, it is not 
likely to be sociology. In the case of social 
psychology, 27% of the institutions offer it 
in a department other than sociology, 
compared with 16% in sociology; in the 
case of statistics, 38% of the institutions 
offer it in a department other than sociol- 
ogy compared with only 7% exclusively in 
sociology. Examining the data from uni- 
versities alone, social psychology is more 
frequently shared, with 67% reporting that 
the course is taught in two departments. 
The same is true for statistics; 59% of the 
universities offer it in other departments 
as well as in sociology. 

In the case of social psychology, course 
boundaries between the disciplines of 
sociology and psychology seem to mirror 
the position of the speciality in the disci- 
pline. The lack of an organized voice 
within the ASA has plagued social psy- 
chology for some time. The concern of the 
discipline about research in sociological 
social psychology occupied twenty pages 
of a recent issue of The American Soci- 
ologist. Alan Liska writes therein: ““To 
summarize, the dissipation of social psy- 
chology directly observable in the citation 
patterns of sociologists doing social psy- 
chology, may also be reflected in the re- 
cent content analysis of leading sociologi- 
cal journals, the content and paucity of 
social psychology textbooks authored by 
sociologists, and the apparent lack of con- 
cern by psychologists for the work of 
sociologists” (Liska, 1974:4). 


Interdisciplinary Involvement 


Sociology’s amorphous boundaries 
create a structural tendency toward inter- 
disciplinary programs. Indeed, many 
sociology departments are actively in- 
volved in them. While only 16% of the 
departments reported no such involve- 
ment, 39% reported it was either ‘‘com- 
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pletely” or “‘generally’’ descriptive to say 
that they were involved. 

The fact that 46% of the four-year col- 
leges reported active interdisciplinary ac- 
tivity reflects a traditional commitment to 
liberal arts and an emphasis on integration 
of knowledge. Only 38% of the univer- 
sities reported engaging in interdiscipli- 
nary programs, and—somewhat 


surprisingly—only 32% of the community ` 


colleges so reported, despite such struc- 
tures as social science divisions and be- 
havioral science departments which re- 
strict opportunities for narrowly discipli- 
nary activities. It may be that in the case 
of community colleges, the need to main- 
tain identity in a structurally confusing 
situation is stronger than the desire to in- 
‘novate with boundaries (Stein, 1977). 


Sociology Comes of Age 


Although it is a new discipline, sociol- 
ogy seems to have come of age in aca- 
demic institutions. Only 14% of the de- 
partments described themselves as margi- 
nal, threatened, and/or’ misunderstood. 
Seventy-six percent of the departments 
felt that when new programs were devel- 
oped, sociology’s participation would not 
be blocked by other departments, and 
53% reported that they thought they could 
teach any course they wanted and were 
competent to offer. Thus, new courses are 
blocked less by rival departments than by 
institutional restraints of budget, facili- 
ties, and enrollments. Disciplinary soul- 
searching about boundaries is appar- 
ently not communicated to beginning stu- 
dents. No single department chairperson 
was willing to agree entirely with the 
statement, “‘after completing their first 
sociology course, students expressed 
concern that they can’t distinguish sociol- 
ogy from the other disciplines.” In fact, 
68% of the respondents indicated that the 
statement was not at all descriptive of 
their department. It is possible that de- 
partment chairpersons are out of touch 
with student perceptions, but we think 
not. Criticism of the curriculum does 
reach the chairperson, particularly in the 
four-year and community colleges in 
which the chairperson is the first court of 


appeal when students are unhappy. The 
percentage of agreement is even higher in 
these departments than in universities 
where the chairpersons are further re- 
moved from undergraduate student com- 
plaints. 

With declining student enrollments and 
concern about them, departmental 
competition at their boundaries for 
courses and students is to be expected. 
Survey results indicate that competition is 
there, and that it produces conflict on oc- 
casion. Twenty-five percent of the de- 
partments in the weighted sample re- 
ported that during the last five years they 
had been involved in a dispute or misun- 
derstanding with other departments over 
course offerings. Sometimes these dis- 
putes were minor misunderstandings, but 
in other cases, they could not be resolved 
and neither department offered the 
course. 

As one might expect, the majority of the 
reported disputes involved questions of 
“turf? with other human science depart- 
ments. Social psychology was the most 
frequently reported area of controversy; 
estimates indicate this course is a matter 
for dispute in about 10% of the cases. The 
next largest problem area was Marriage 
and Family, mostly involving home econom- 
ics but occasionally a psychology depart- 
ment. Political science departments were 


‘involved in disputes about deviance, 


criminal justice, and political sociology. 
Other institutions reported courses on 
human sexuality or intimacy as areas of 
disagreement involving biology, psychol- 
ogy, and the school’s curriculum com- 
mittee. Less frequent disputes concerned 
urbanization, aging, sociology of educa- 
tion, sociology of sports and recreation, 
technology and society, minorities, and 
third world studies. 

Universities, with their larger range of 
courses and programs, were the most 
likely institution to have disputes: 37% of 
university departments reported occur- 
rences compared with 27% of colleges, 
and 18% of community colleges. The fact 
that there are fewer disputes in the four- 
year colleges could possibly be explained 
by their greater effort to be interdiscipli- 
nary, and the paucity of disputes in a 
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community college may be the result of 
less rigid departmental organization. 

In summary, sociology departments set 
up boundaries that create a significant 
hiatus between themselves and other de- 
partments. The boundary definitions are 
consistent with the data reporting a sig- 
nificant number of shared courses, par- 
ticipation in interdisciplinary programs, 
disputes over courses, and competition 
for students. But despite disputes and 
competition, sociology seems confident of 
its position among academic departments, 
and whatever the ambiguity felt by the 
discipline, it 1s not shared with students. 


THE ROLE OF CONCEPTS IN TEACHING AND 
CURRICULUM 


The second issue in sociological cur- 
riculum involves the need to establish 
better conceptual foundations. The over- 
whelming response of the departments in 
the sample to questions about the place in 
the curriculum of concepts indicates their 
enormous importance to teaching. Of the 
departments responding, 35% found con- 
siderable, and 42% moderate, agreement 
with the statement, “‘If a student learns a 
concept well then we have done the most 
important part of teaching sociology.” 
The responses followed a similar pattern 
in reaction to a parallel statement, ‘‘“One 
must be conscious about the importance 
of teaching concepts in sociology.” Con- 
siderable agreement was expressed by 
41%, and moderate agreement by 47% of 
the respondents. Four-year colleges were 
somewhat more likely to agree, 44%, than 
universities, 31%, or community colleges, 
36%. 

In stark contrast to their commitment to 
concepts is the unwillingness of depart- 
ments to be specific about this essential 
component of teaching. When asked if the 
department had a list of concepts that 
should be taught in the first course, 87% 
replied no; when asked about other 
courses, 80% replied no; and when asked 
about concepts expected to be mastered 
before graduation, 93% replied no. There 
are many reasons for the absence of a list: 
the youth of sociology, the variety of 
paradigms, and fear of infringing on aca- 


demic freedom and of stultification by 
prescription. But, the survey data indicate 
that in addition to these-factors there is a 
lack of agreement among faculty about the 
way concepts are defined and sequentially 
arranged. The departments were asked to 
respond to the statement, ‘“‘Faculty here 
are in agreement about how concepts are 
elaborated and built one upon another as 
students progress in the department.” A 
negligible number, 7%, indicated that the 
statement was completely descriptive, 
while only 40% could respond that the 
statement was even generally descriptive. 

The next concern is the source of mate- 
rials for teaching sociological concepts. 
When asked about texts as a source of 
information, only 4% of the department 
chairpersons responded that it would de- 
scribe instruction in their department to 
say that ‘‘we rely on texts for the presen- 
tation of most concepts.’’ Another 36% of 
the sample replied that it would be gener- 
ally descriptive, while 55% of the sample 
answered that it would describe instruc- 
tion in their department only “‘partially’’ or 
‘‘not at all.” The lack of trust in texts for 
the presentation of concepts, particularly 
given the importance of concepts to 
teaching, is disturbing, considering how 
texts dominate all instructional media in 
introductory courses and in other courses : 
as well. 

If texts are not used, perhaps faculty 
help each other develop better methods of 
teaching concepts. Nevertheless, survey 
results show that during faculty meetings, . 
the importance and methods of teaching 
concepts were discussed infrequently; 
only 23% of the respondents found a 
statement to that effect completely or 
generally descriptive. If texts are un- 
trustworthy and faculty discussions of 
concepts infrequent, faculty members 
must rely on their own resources. In such 
a situation, the teaching is only as good as 
the teacher. Thus, while concepts are seen 
as the key to teaching well or the rod by 
which faculty and departments measure 
successful teaching, disagreement about 
sequence, distrust of texts, lack of 
discussion, and a general unwillingness to 
rationalize the teaching of concepts still 
exist. 
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THE FIRST COURSE 


Introduction to Sociology 


Virtually every sociology department in 
the United States offers a general intro- 
ductory course as the first course in its 
curriculum. This first sociology course 
constitutes a large part of the teaching ef- 
forts of all departments. The sampled de- 
partments reported a mean of 10.8 sec- 
tions per department offered during the 
school year 1975—1976. On the average, a 


department enrolled 482 students in the ` 


first course, and the average faculty 
member taught 3.1 sections of the course 
during the school year. 


Goals and Objectives 


Given the lack of agreement about the 
direction and goals of sociology as a disci- 
pline, it is not surprising that there is a 
difference of opinion about the nature of 
the first course. The questionnaire asked 
departments to respond to five statements 
of goals for the first course. The responses 
are in Table 2. Respondents were asked to 
indicate how well each statement de- 
scribes their department’s goals for the 
first course, and also, to select the one 
statement that most accurately described 
their department’s goals. The goal rated as 
‘most important’ for courses across all 
institutions was, ‘“‘we emphasize teaching 


fundamental concepts which will be 
needed in subsequent sociology courses.” 
This statement was also selected as most 
descriptive of the first course in nearly 
three-quarters of all institutions. This 
concern with providing a foundation for 
subsequent study is consistent not only 
with a belief that there is some structure 
for the learning of sociology, but reem- 
phasizes the importance of concepts for the 
curriculum. Note from Table 2 that com- 
munity colleges rank this goal lower than 
do universities and four-year colleges. 
This represents increased emphasis on 
other alternatives in community colleges 
as well as the general lack of subsequent 
courses that students might take. 

Another goal for the first course is to 
provide students with a sampler of the 
multiple perspectives, concepts, and sub- 
stantive areas included in the field of 
sociology. Responses to our survey indi- 
cate that many of the departments think 
that introducing students to the subjects 
that sociologists study, 62%, and to a 
variety of sociological perspectives, 61%, 
describes well their goals for the first 
course. 

In contrast to the enthusiasm for 
presenting students with a variety of sub- 
jects, most departments were less in- 
terested in teaching first courses that 
either emphasized “‘helping students to 
understand everyday life,” or “learning 


“TABLE 2. Departmental Goals for the First Sociology Course: Percent Indicating Statement Describes the 
Goals Well And Percent Ranking Each Goal Most Accurate by Institution Type 


Goals 


We emphasize teaching fundamental concepts 
which will be needed in subsequent sociology 
courses. 

We give students an introduction to the subjects 
sociologists study. 

We try to introduce students to a variety of 
alternative sociological perspectives. 

We try to help students understand everyday 
life. 

We want the students to learn the most impor- 
tant scientifically established facts from 
sociological research. 

No Response 


Departments (%) 


Departments (%) ranking 


ranking statement one goal as 
‘Important’ “Most Important” 
4-Yr. Community 

Total Sample Univ. College College 

74 45 39 28 

62 15 12 14 

61 16 18 il 

50 5 H 24 

26 2 2 1 

j 12 15 19 


* No response for above questions = 1%, 2%, 1%, 2%, 2% respectively. 
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the most important scientifically estab- 
lished facts from sociological research.” 
The attempt to help students understand 
everyday life describes well the first 
course in only about one-half of all de- 

-partments. Very few university and four- 
year college departments indicated this 
was their most important goal. Nor do 
departments emphasize teaching 
sociological facts; only about a quarter of 
all departments feel that this goal de- 
scribes their program well. One would ex- 
pect community colleges to rank research 
findings low, both because they rate goals 
of personal adjustment higher and because 
their faculty is less likely to do research. It 
is more surprising that only 2% of depart- 
ments in universities and four-year col- 
leges rank transmission of research find- 
ings aS most important. Given the com- 
mitment of the discipline to research, the 
low ranking given to teaching research 
findings documents an ironic discontinuity 
from priority in the discipline to priority in 
curriculum. 


The Audience 


The audiences needing an introduction 
to sociology challenge any attempt to 
standardize first courses. In a number of 
schools, introductory sociology is re- 
quired of students in other programs, and 
they constitute a large portion of the de- 
partment’s enrollment. Nursing and social 
work programs require the introductory 
course offered by 51% and 54% respec- 
tively of the departments responding to 
the questionnaire. In 18% of the commu- 
nity college sample and 15% of the total 
sample, students from these fields com- 
prise over 50% of the students who take 
the course. Thus, sociology provides a 
substantial service to other departments, 
and is not simply in the business of 
providing an introduction for sociology 
majors. 

Very few institutions offer special sec- 
tions of the first course for students from 
other departments or for students who are 
not likely to take another sociology 
course, but there is some flexibility. 
Though 90% of the departments that com- 
pleted the questionnaire reported students 
usually took introduction to sociology or 


principles of sociology, 45% indicated that 
students could select something other 
than the usual first course. Some of the 
options included Social Problems, the 
Family, or occasionally Criminology, as a 
first course, while others removed the 
prerequisities from a large number of 
courses usually taken in the first two 
years. Thus, while introduction to sociol- 
ogy is firmly entrenched as the usual first 
course, other options provide variety in 
nearly half of the departments. 

Diversity typically has not been en- 
couraged in the usual first course. Less 
than 1% of the departments report that 
students may generally choose texts, as- 
signments, sections, and/or modules on 
the basis of their interest. In contrast, 
nearly 37% of the departments generally 
specify a common text or reader for all 
course sections at their institutions. In 
addition, 17% report that all sections 
generally share a common first course 
examination. The standardization of the 
first course is an important countertrend 
to the diversity of goals across depart- 
ments. It undoubtedly reflects the pres- 
sures of faculty to lighten their workload, 
and departments, their administrative 
duties. These pressures are most acute in 
the community college, where the stan- 
dardization is more evident. Of the com- 
munity college departments, 54% gener- 
ally specified a common text and over 
25% share common examinations. 


Problems of the First Course 


Problems surrounding the first course 
frequently were mentioned to us during 
the preparation of the questionnaire. Al- 
most half the respondents think that stu- 
dents do not receive from the first course 
what the departments think they should, 
but only 2% thought the lack was serious. 
A more substantial problem in many de- 
partments is that students do not have 
adequate reading and writing skills for the 
first course. About 25% of the depart- 
ments reported that this was a serious 
problem, 57% said that it was somewhat 
of a problem; only 18% of the departments 
said that it was not a problem. The diffi- 
culty was more acute in community col- 
leges, with 29% characterizing it as seri- 
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ous. Four-year colleges rated it serious in 
21% of the responses and university de- 
partments in 16% of the responses. 
Nevertheless, survey results suggest 
that most concerns about the first course 
may have been overstated. The majority 
of the sample rejected statements that 
there are too few liberal arts students in 
the first course; that it is a bottleneck for 
many students wanting to take subsequent 
sociology courses; that it prepares stu- 
dents inadequately for subsequent 
courses; that most faculty, squeezed for 
time, give it less attention than it de- 
serves; or that the faculty do not want to 
teach the course. The latter problem was 
held to be generally or completely de- 
scriptive in only 16% of the departments, 
and over one-third said it was not descrip- 
tive at all. Department chairpersons did 
not portray a first course beset with prob- 
lems. While a different impression might 
have emerged from the faculty them- 


selves, the data show the first course to be 
healthy in most institutions. 


INNOVATIVE TEACHING TECHNIQUES T 


In sociology the teaching atmosphere is 
alive with new experiments to deliver 
better learning experiences. Departments 
were asked to specify how much they 
used a number of different teaching tech- 
niques and to indicate their awareness and 
use of modules, as a detailed case study to 
evidence awareness of innovations. 

As a baseline, the data presented in 
Table 3 show that the majority of depart- 
ments continue to place considerable re- . 
liance on what may be called traditional 
teaching materials such as texts, other 
books, term papers, objective exams, and 
written and oral examinations. In the first 
course, over 90% of departments make 
use of texts and 60% of objective exams, 


TABLE 3. Percentage of Departments Using Selected Teaching Techniques* 


First Course 


Extensive Occasional At All Extensive Occasional At All 
Traditional Teaching Material 
Textbooks 90% 7% 2% 715% 17% 1% 
Other books l 35% 60% 5% 55% 37% 17% 
Term papers 15% 54% 27% 44% 43% 5% 
Objective exams 60% 32% 5% 40% 47% 5% 
Essay or Oral exams 25% 61% 11% 46% 43% 2% 
Established Innovations ; 
Field experience 6% 66% 25% 18% 69% 6% 
Films 19% 16% 3% 18% 71% 2% 
Independent Study and Re- 
search 6% 63% 27% 19% 67% A% 
Simulation and Gaming 3% 53% 44% 2% 61% 26% 
Individualized Teaching 
Techniques 
College Level Exam. Pro- 
gram (CLEP) 1% 37% 53% 2% 24% 62% 
Experiential Learning Exer- 
cises (tole playing, socio- 
drama) 71% 63% 24% 8% 68% 16% 
_ Modules 3% 21% 67% 3% 28% 56% 
Programmed Learning 21% 72% 1% 25% 62% 
Self-paced Study 2% 22% 69% 2% 36% 50% 
Equipment Heavy Innovation 
Integrated Use of Mul- 
timedia 5% 44% 44% 5% 47% 37% 
Televised Presentations 1% 33% 69% 2% 37% 49% 
Audio Tapes 3% 59% 33% 5% 65% 19% 
Computer-assisted Instruc- 
tion 18% 74% 2% 31% 56% 


* No response varies from less than 1% to 9% for individual items. 


* Weighted Responses. 


Other Courses 
Not , Not 
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the most concentrated use of any of the 
techniques reported. In subsequent 
courses there is significantly greater use of 
other books, term papers, and essay and 
oral exams. There are some important 
differences in the use of the teaching 
techniques among ‘types of institutions. 
Community colleges, compared to both 
four-year colleges and universities, rely 
more on textbooks, assign other books 
less often, demand fewer term papers, and 
give fewer essay or oral exams. One ex- 
ception to the general trend is that univer- 
sities are the largest user of objective 
exams in the first course. 

The second group of teaching tech- 
niques is what we call ‘‘established inno- 
vations,” including field experience, 
films, audio tapes, independent study and 
research, and simulations and games. 
Virtually every department makes use of 
films; they are used in 95% of all first 
courses and in 89% of others. Teachers of 
sociology are surprisingly heavy consum- 
ers of educational films, considering that 
journals offer.almost no space for review 
of films, professional meetings do not pre- 
view or discuss them, and neither litera- 
ture nor workshops encourage their crea- 
tive use. Surely the extensive use of film 
documented in the survey argues for in- 
creasing professional attention to better 
utilization of the medium. Both field expe- 
rience and independent study are put to 
use in the first course by over 60% of 
departments, but the frequency has not 
generated professional guidelines for their 
design. In contrast gaming and 
simulation—used by over 50% of the sam- 
ple in the first course, and over 60% in 
other courses—has its own journal, 
Simulation & Games. 

Compared with traditional teaching 
materials such as texts, the use of estab- 
lished innovations is much less ‘‘exten- 
sive” and more often ‘‘occasional.’’ It 
would be surprising if any department 
used them a lot in any but a most extraor- 
dinary experimental course. 

A third category of innovation, ‘‘indi- 
vidualized teaching techniques,’’ reaches 
modest but significant levels of use in 
more advanced courses and minimal use 
in the first course. They include College 
Level Examination Program (CLEP) 


exams, experiential learning exercises, 
modules, programmed learning, and self- 
paced study. Similar results were obtained 
for the fourth category, which we called 
‘equipment heavy innovations,” includ- 
ing integrated use of multimedia, televi- 
sion presentations, audio tapes, and 
computer-assisted instruction. A surpris- 
ing percentage of departments occasion- 
ally use these two categories of innova- 
tions, which require special*teacher skills 
and equipment. At least a third of all in- 
stitutions have teachers using most of 
these new techniques. 

From these data, two conclusions can 
be drawn: (1) awareness of innovative 
techniques, at least to the extent of occa- 
sional use, is widespread; and (2) initial 
enthusiasm for technological innovations 
and heavy financial investment in equip- 
ment such as computer terminals and 
television have not led to the domination 
of pedagogy by machines. For every at- 
tempt to use mass processing techniques, 
there are attempts to use individualized 
learning processes. 

Many people have hoped that modules 
would provide increased flexibility to re- 
spond to the diversity of student interests. 
Using modules as an indicator of the 
spread of innovation, departments were 
asked a series of questions about their 
general interest in modules, how much 
they use them now, and plans for future 
use. The data show that 20% of all depart- 
ments report that they were using or will 
use modular units ‘‘where the learner 
actively participates in ways other than 
simply reading, listening, or discussing 
things in class.” Another 31% indicated 
that they will experiment with these mod- 
ules. As shown in Table 4, more struc- 
tured module packages received less 
interest, but none was rejected outright. 
There is a great interest in modules, as 
probably 1s true for most innovations, yet 
most departments have taken a slow, cau- 
tious approach to adopting them. The data 
suggest that the media which distribute 
information about innovations are func- 
tioning well in sociology. Still, dissemina- 
tion of information appears less important 
than encouragement for the use of inno- 
vations and subsequent evaluation of their 
efficacy. 
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‘TABLE 4. Extent To Which Departments Are Interested in Modular Techniques For Teaching Sociology At 


All Levels 
Will Use or Will Will Get Not 
Are Using Experiment Information Interested 
Units where the learner actively participates in 
ways other than simply reading, listening or 
discussing things in class. 20% 31% 23% 15% 
Units where objectives are spelled out and tied 
to evaluation to indicate achievement of ob- l 
jective. 14% 24% 29% 23% 
Self-contained packages pertaining to single 
concepts or units of subject matter which : 
may be separately mastered. 9% 23% 30% 28% 
Units which may be used at different rates by 
individual students. 8% 24% 33% 26% 
Self-instructional packages using specially pre- 
pared materials. 9% 22% 33%. 26% 


No response varies from 10% to 11% 


ORGANIZATION OF THE CURRICULUM 


To this point, our analysis has concen- 
trated on the content, methods, and 
problems of individual courses rather than 
on the way they are organized into a cur- 
riculum. In this and the following sections, 
attention is turned to the rationales and 
Strategies by which courses are arranged 
into sequences and to the goals or out- 
` comes of the curriculum. The conse- 
quences of each teaching decision are 
multiplied in the curriculum, and so the 
difficulties of teaching sociology courses 
are seen in sharper focus in curriculum 
decisions. l 

Curriculum decisions have to be made 
for students taking a single course as well 
as for those majoring in sociology. 
Nonetheless, the major is the single most 
important unit for the organization of cur- 
riculum in sociology departments in uni- 
versities and four-year colleges. In uni- 
versity departments a sociology major is 
required to take an average of 10 courses, 
with an average of 4.7 of them specified, 
as opposed to elective. In four-year col- 
leges, an average of 10.8 courses are re- 
quired, with 4.7 specified. 

Sociology concentrations or majors 
leading to an Associate of Arts degree are 
available in only 18% of the community 
colleges. The limited number of schools 
with majors is to be expected. The sur- 
prise is that general community colleges 
have relatively large and. varied programs 
in sociology, averaging a total of 6.9 


different courses in each college. These 
courses are sometimes organized into 
specializations outside the major, as in so- 
cial or behavioral sciences, and in social 
service programs. 

The curriculum in most institutions is 
not a fixed pattern of progression through 
a series of undergraduate courses. A mod- 
erate amount of change takes place in the 
sociology curriculum across the nation, 
with 15% of the departments reporting re- 
cent major changes, and 30% reporting 
minor changes or revisions. A review of 
the changes indicates that most of the 
minor changes are attempts to prepare for 
the contingencies of life. Courses were 
frequently added in health, aging, death 
and dying, and sex roles. Courses typi- 
cally deleted include social work, public 
opinion, and demography. Furthermore, 
many departments made changes in the 
theory-methodology area, adding or drop- 
ping prerequisites for advanced courses. 
These latter areas are frequently men- 
tioned as sources of problems in the cur- 
riculum at many institutions. 

In general, most institutions reported 
that it was easy to add courses to the 
curriculum. On the other hand, over 40% 
of community colleges reported that it was 
hard. Some of the difficulty comes from 
the overall limitation of resources. In 
addition, it is typical for community col- 
lege departments to have to demonstrate 
that local four-year colleges will accept 
their curriculum changes.. Community 
colleges report that the requirements of 
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other institutions constitute a major cur- 
riculum constraint, felt by 50% of them. 
Constraints in curriculum change un- 
doubtedly are the source of morale prob- 
lems in community college departments 
that cannot respond to the changing needs 
of those they serve, and who are called on 
to enroll increasing numbers of students 
for their first two years of training. In 
contrast, only 15% of the four-year col- 
leges and 14% of the universities report 
these problems. The constraint mentioned 
. by one university respondent was that 
transfer students coming to their institu- 
tions were ill-prepared and poorly coun- 
seled with regard to sociology offerings. 

The changes that are indicated in the 
survey do not reflect either an inclination 
toward or opportunity for a fundamental 
reorganization of the curriculum. There 
are many more experiments with technics. 
But it might well be that teaching could be 
improved more economically by careful 
review of curriculum than by investment 
in new teaching technologies. 

Since the curriculum serves a variety of 
purposes both for the student and the in- 
stitution, change therein involves choices 
among a number of views of the way 
sociological knowledge should be ac- 
quired. Several alternatives were 
presented to survey fespondents. The 
most frequently selected alternative (52%) 
is the statement that ‘‘Sociological knowl- 
edge is relative to the student’s career, 
academic, and personal goals. Thus, 
courses should be structured to meet 
these goals.” This “‘pot-pourri’’ approach 
reflects the character of sociology as a 
discipline in which there is no single line 
of cumulative knowledge as there is, for 
example, in mathematics. The second 


most frequently endorsed choice is, 
“Sociological knowledge can be obtained 
in any order, just so long as a certain 
amount is obtained before graduation.” 
This statement was selected by 22% of the 
departments as the most important con- 
sideration with regard to the curriculum, 
and represents a “‘full glass” approach to 
sociological training. The third choice 
selected as most important by 17% of the 
departments, suggests that “‘Sociological 
knowledge can only evolve from a single 
entry point and move through a specific 
set of courses, each buliding upon the 
one before it.” It is interesting that this 
‘knowledge chain’’ approach is so weakly 
endorsed, considering that sociologists 
often express the view that certain core 
concepts must be mastered before stu- 
dents can take advanced courses. 

There may not be any standard form of 
organization, but most departments still 
think that the curriculum is important for 
achieving educational goals. Table 5 
shows the response of different types of 
institutions to questions about the compo- 
nents of a curriculum. The most fre- 
quently indicated goal for the under- 
graduate curriculum is the development of 
critical thinking by students. This is fol- 
lowed by an emphasis on sociology’s 
contribution to an overall general educa- 
tion, and the development of cultural 
awareness among students. These general 
goals are more important than a mastery 
of sociological knowledge, and the train- 
ing of professional social scientists. Fi- 
nally, sociology departments in the mid- 
1970s do not emphasize the goals of 
growth, creativity, and diverse student 
interests. There remains a predisposition 
to respond to the goals of a general educa- 


TABLE 5. Components of an Undergraduate Curriculum: Percent Indicating Absolutely Essential to Their 
Department 


Development of critical thinking 


Sociology’s contribution to an overall general education 


Development of cultural awareness 

Mastery of a body of sociological knowledge 
Training of professional social scientists 
Facilitation of personal growth 

Development of student creativity 
Satisfaction of diverse student interests 





4 Yr. Community 

Univ. College College 
47% 53% 35% 
45% 47% 30% 
27% 36% 38% 
22% 37% 18% 
10% 16% 13% 
71% 19% 24% 
6% 14% 11% 
6% 8% 17% 
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tion rather than to what used to be called 
relevance or individual fulfillment. This 
does not mean that departments feel the 
latter to be ‘‘definitely not desired’ — 
virtually no department responded this 
way, and only about one in ten depart- 
ments responded that these goals were 
“not important.” 


GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 


There is increasing pressure in many 
institutions for departments to specify 
their goals and objectives in written form, 
and to measure the adequacy of de- 
partmental programs relative to these 
goals and objectives. This development is 
consistent with the general trend in higher 
education toward accountability, but at 
the same time may reflect a consensus 
among sociologists that a rational set of 
goals and objectives improves teaching 
and provides guidelines by which ad- 
ministrative decisions can be evaluated. 

Two objections to setting goals often 
are raised: first, a department might be 
held accountable for its own statement of 
goals, and second, an institution might not 
permit development of the individual de- 
partmental goals. Respondents were 
asked to agree or disagree with a state- 
ment that read, ‘‘The administration will 
likely impose unacceptable demands on 
the department if we develop a set of for- 
mal objectives.” Only 1% of the depart- 
ment chairpersons strongly agreed, 13% 
expressed moderate agreement, while 
77% expressed disagreement. Chairper- 
sons were asked to comment on how well 
the following statement described their 
department, ‘‘This college has an educa- 
tional philosophy which leaves little room 
for a department to develop its own ob- 
jectives.’’ Of the departments responding, 
only 3% indicated the statement was com- 
pletely descriptive, 8% generally descrip- 
tive, 34% partially descriptive, and 52% 
rejected the statement as ‘not at all de- 
scriptive. Thus, neither of the two com- 
mon objections to setting specific goals 
and objectives were actually perceived as 
problems by departmental chairpersons. 

The educational literature argues that 
the determination of objectives improves 
teaching, and the majority of sociology 


departments agree. Respondents were. 
asked to express agreement or disagree- 
ment with the statement, ‘Specific edu- 
cational goals will improve the way indi- 
vidual faculty teach sociology.” Twenty- 
one percent of the sample expressed 
strong agreement and 53% moderate 
agreement; 18% disagreed moderately and 
only 2% strongly. But when asked for an 
opinion based on their own experience 
whether departments should write specific 
objectives, only 37% said yes, while 32% 
responded no, and 31% indicated no expe- 
rience from which to speak. When asked 
why they felt the way they did, those who 
favored setting goals cited the opportunity 
to bring unity to the department by in- 
creased accountability, to improve per- 
formance, to avoid distractions, and to 
stimulate discussion and thought. Those 
who opposed the use of formal goals men- 
tioned that setting goals would lead to 
considerable dissension in the depart- 
ment, waste a lot of effort, create reams of 
useless paperwork, and institute pro- 
cesses that would hinder rather than pro- 
mote good teaching. 

From the survey data we can make 
three further observations on the educa- 
tional process. First, sociologists reject 
the behavioral approach to educational 
objectives, with 78% of departments 
agreeing with the statement, ‘‘Education 
cannot be reduced to a series of units to 
be separately mastered. It is instead a 
complex whole.” Furthermore, 75% of 
the respondents supported the position 
that objectives or goals of a department 
must be set by faculty consensus. Thirdly, 
departments were asked how well the © 
following statement described their de- 
partment, ‘‘We collect or examine data 
about the interest and needs of our stu- 
dents when we develop curriculum.” 
Only 11% of the sample indicated it was 
‘completely descriptive,” and 33% indi- 
cated it was ‘‘generally descriptive,” 
leaving over half who found the statement 
minimally or not at all descriptive. If cur- ` 
riculum were a problem of social policy, 
sociologists would be forced to give them- 
selves low marks on the utilization of data 
in planning. 

Sociology departments expressed a 
great deal of interest in developing goals 
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and objectives as a way to reassess their 
work, but most hesitate to establish spe- 
cific objectives beyond a teacher’s own 
efforts in a single class. Furthermore, de- 
partments do not tend to hold individual 
faculty accountable for setting their own 
teaching goals. Just slightly over a third of 
the departments report that the depart- 
ment chairperson or dean meets with each 
faculty member to discuss teaching objec- 
tives. In short, sociology departments 
have been cautious about setting specific 
goals and objectives to facilitate their cur- 
ricular developments. 


CONCLUSION 
Where are we? 


A general picture of the teaching of 
sociology begins to emerge. Sociologists 
define the discipline and curriculum in 
statements open to interpretation and de- 
bate; have no preconceived notion of an 
entry point to the body of knowledge that 
is defined as sociology; do not think that 
concepts need be arranged in a sequence 
that requires the mastery of one before the 
other. For these reasons it is difficult for 
sociology departments to lay claim to 
certain areas of ‘“‘turf,’’ for it cannot be 
argued that a disputed course clearly be- 
longs in a sequence, or that the curriculum 
would be incomplete or lack internal con- 
sistency without it. 

In the time since the data were 
gathered, they have been supplemented 
with observations gleaned from visits to 
numerous departments, discussions with 
deans and other administrators, and par- 
ticipation with sociologists in workshops 
on curriculum. It is very clear that deans 
and other administrators view sociology 
-curricula as unplanned, and they are de- 
manding that changes be made. 
Nevertheless, deans and departmental 
administrators wish for very different re- 
sults from reorganization or curriculum 
review. Deans want order; departments 
hope to add courses and options. Confu- 
sion is compounded. 

Declining enrollments, fewer majors, 
the increasing popularity of human ser- 
vices, criminal justice, and social work 
add evidence that sociology needs to re- 
consider curriculum. If there is to be a 


change, departments of sociology should 
use the same skills that sociologists urge 
on the groups for whom they act as con- 
sultants in the design and evaluation of 
social policy and programs. Data gather- 
ing is always the first step, but the re- 
sponse of sociologists to planning cur- 
ricula has always been that no data exist, 
or that the issues cannot be operationally 
defined. While no single survey can hope 
to provide definitive data, and while this 
one has serious omissions, we have begun 
to collect information that can be used to 
plan curricula. And this survey does not 
stand alone, but is one of three fielded by 
the ASA Projects on Teaching Under- 
graduate Sociology. In addition to these 
surveys, there is an ample supply of gov- 
ernment data projecting trends and en- 
roliments in higher education. There is 
significant literature on higher education, 
much of it produced by sociologists, and 
the discipline itself has a history of cur- 
riculum planning beginning with Tolman, 
and continuing to Bates and Reid. The 
discipline, in this special issue of The 
American Sociologist and in past issues of 
Teaching Sociology, has begun to make 
available numerous models for course and 
curriculum planning. We now have more 
data about teaching and curriculum than 
we have ever had. There is more than ever 
will be analyzed, or utilized, or even read. 
There is no reason that planning, informed 
by data, cannot begin. 

That institutions block changes in cur- 
ricula is the second lament of sociology 
departments. In the questionnaire, de- 
partments were asked about this problem. 
There were statements about the margi- 
nality of sociology in an institution, degree 
of difficulty involved-in proposing new 
courses, narrowness of the college’s edu- 
cational philosophy, questions about the 
tactics of other departments, and the 
actual number of sociology departments 
that had disputes with another depart- 
ment. None of the statements received 
significant support, and only a quarter of 
the sample reported disputes with other 
departments. Departments thus lent no 
support to the theory that change is not 
possible because of institutional con- 
straints. 

If there is no lack of data and materials 
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for planning, and institutions do not dis- 
courage change, then the climate of the 
department should be examined as the 
reason for inaction. A survey of the in- 
stitutional context of teaching (Bowker, 
1978) reported that chairpersons thought it 
appropriate that about 5% to 7% of their 
time be spent on curriculum issues. In this 
survey, only about a quarter of the sur- 
veyed departments ranked curriculum as 
their most pressing problem, and less than 
a quarter reported that it was the object of 
departmental effort. Joining these data 
with those from the institutional context 
survey presents a still more interesting 
state of affairs. Of the department chair- 
persons sampled in that survey, 27% sup- 
ported the statement that the ASA could 
be most useful to them by establishing 
guidelines for undergraduate sociology 
curricula, and an equal number ranked it 
second in a list of five items. Not only is 
very little departmental time spent on is- 
sues of curriculum, but support for ASA 
guidelines is quite strong. There appears 
to be a willingness to leave the task to 
others. 

Throughout the survey, departments 
consistently rejected all statements 
suggesting that something intrinsic in 
sociology can give direction to sociology 
curricula. Likewise, they rejected the 
process of setting goals and objectives, 
which represents a planning strategy to 
impose order on the curriculum. In addi- 
tion, the data on teaching innovations in- 
dicated that traditional teaching styles 
clearly dominate in sociology. All of these 
- are indicators that perhaps it is the inter- 
nal value systems of departments that 
block change in curricula. 

In the past, when troubles internal to 
the discipline have been diagnosed, soci- 
ologists’ reaction has been to answer that 
this is the price to be paid for intellectual 
variety. This reaction to the need to 
change the curriculum can be different. 
We have defined curriculum as the result 
of a rational process, related to, but not 
the same as the discipline. Curriculum is a 
separate, distinct, entity. It can be 
planned, improved, have direction, have 
goals, objectives, and structure, even 
though the discipline is without clear 
direction. The goals and objectives of the 


curriculum and its structure must be de- 
rived from the core of the discipline, but 
they have a separate, objective existence. 

Sociologists have at their command 
professional skills that equip them to 
begin major restructuring of curricula. 
They have a body of knowledge about 
formal organization in higher education, 
and the complex relationships between 
groups and socialization. They have data 
gathering skills. If sociologists can rede- - 
fine curricular problems in terms of social 
systems, and if they can rationally plan 
and evaluate their curricula, they will 
have a marketable skill in higher educa- 
tion as well as the coherent curriculum 
they need. 
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This article attempts to demonstrate the central importance of the undergraduate curriculum 
for the discipline and the profession of sociology. Attention is focused on the current state of the 
curriculum, which presently is viewed as dysfunctional for the discipline and the profession. The 
article ranges far beyond what normally are considered curriculum matters, and points to the 
interdependency that exists between the curriculum, the discipline, and the profession with its 
constituent units~individuals and collectivities. The article also proposes a fundamentally new 
undergraduate curriculum that calls for scholarship from teachers that would assist students to 
develop needed life skills, and that would incorporate teachers into the development of the 


discipline as an integrated body of knowledge. 


Although the undergraduate curriculum 
is of central importance to the discipline 
and the profession of sociology, its cur- 
rent state is largely dysfunctional for both. 
It is dysfunctional for the discipline be- 
cause it excludes most sociologists from 
participating in the production of knowl- 
edge by relegating them to the transmis- 
~sion of knowledge at an elementary level 
in narrow specialties, thereby retarding 
the growth of general theory in sociology, 
and creating a debilitating dichotomy be- 
tween teaching and research. It is dys- 
functional for the profession because it 
prevents us from ably serving our clients, 
thereby failing to develop broad public 
support for the profession. 

Some of the inadequacies of the under- 
graduate curriculum in sociology were 


* The opinions expressed in this paper are those of 
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the American Sociological Association. I thank Rus- 
sell R. Dynes for commenting on the paper. [Address 
all communications to: Lawrence J. Rhoades, 
American Sociological Association, 1722 N Street, 


N.W., Washington D.C. 20036] q 
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spelled out in Reid and Bates (1971) and 
Bates and Reid (1971). The Curriculum 
Task Group of the ASA Projects on 
Teaching Undergraduate Sociology (1977) 
also addressed the curriculum question in 
a special issue of another journal. Davis et 
al., (1977) have annotated 17 additional 
articles and publications that deal with 
various aspects of the undergraduate cur- 
riculum in sociology. Nevertheless, cur- 
riculum change to this point has been 
piecemeal and minor. 

A number of pressures, from without 
and within the discipline and the profes- 
sion, indicate that a fundamental change 
in the undergraduate curriculum may be 
prudent. These pressures are: (1) the reem- 
phasis on general education at the col- 
legiate level; (2) the increasing vocational 
orientation of students; (3) the identity 
crisis in sociology (Stryker, 1979), and (4) 
the uncertain connection between sociol- 
ogy and social policy (Gibbs, 1979; Na- 
tional Research Council, 1978). This arti- 
cle addresses these pressures by propos- 
ing a fundamentally new undergraduate 
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curriculum that calls upon teachers of 
sociology to exercise scholarship on be- 
half of their discipline and their students. I 
hope that the proposal will stimulate full 
discussion of this important matter. 


REDEFINING THE CURRICULUM 


The central importance of the under- 
graduate curriculum for the discipline and 
the profession of sociology is not readily 
recognizable if the concept of curriculum 
is narrowly defined as the rationale for 
course offerings or as what students must 
learn. These definitions hide the centrality 
of the undergraduate curriculum more 
than they reveal it. The undergraduate 
curriculum is central to the discipline and 
the profession of sociology because it is 
the major structure for ordering the work 
lives of most sociologists.' Consequently, 
the curriculum must be examined to de- 
termine its relationship to the discipline, 
to the individuals and collectivities that 
constitute the profession, as well as to 
students in search of life skills. 

Since the above terms are used re- 
peatedly in this article as well as in the 
accompanying conceptual maps, it is ad- 
visable to define them as used herein: 

Discipline: The discipline of sociology 
is a body of knowledge—theories, prop- 
ositions, principles, concepts, perspec- 
tives, and facts. Its growth and refinement 
require empirical research and schol- 
arship. Scholarship is defined as synthe- 
sis, interpretation, and evaluation of the 
body of knowledge. 

Profession: The profession of sociology 
is the social organization of individuals 
and collectivities that produce, transmit 
and apply knowledge. 

Individuals: Individual sociologists 
make the discipline and profession possi- 
ble; they provide the intelligence, skills, 
energy, effort and time required to pro- 
duce, transmit, and apply the discipline, 
and to maintain the profession. 

Collectivities: Departments are the 
major organizational units within the pro- 


! The idea for treating curriculum as a major social 
structure was suggested to me by Campbell et al., 
1977. 


fession. Divisions of social science are be- 
coming increasingly important because of 
the growth of two-year institutions. The 
financial resources made available to the 
profession through these collectivities 
largely support the production and trans- 
mission of the discipline. 

Curriculum: The undergraduate cur- 
riculum is the major vehicle for transmit- 
ting the discipline to the larger society, 
and therefore, the major vehicle the pro- 
fession has for providing service .to 
clients. 

Students: Undergraduate students are 
the major clients of the profession and 
the major practitioners of the discipline 
upon graduation. 

Life Skills: Life skills are ‘‘human rela- 
tions and problem solving behaviors 
applied appropriately and responsibly to 
the management of one’s life’’ (Conger, 
1974:33, 47—48). They include the follow- 
ing areas of behavior: (1) self develop- 
ment, (2) family, (3) community, (4) job, 
and (5) leisure. The emphasis on life skills 
makes the ‘“‘transfer of learning’’ a major 
objective of the curriculum. 


CURRENT STATE OF CURRICULUM 


The current state of the undergraduate 
curriculum is based on the assumption 
that a one-way flow of influence exists 
among the elements depicted in Concep- 
tual Map 1. That ts, the needs of the disci- 
pline determine (1) the organization of the 


profession, (2) the training of sociolvugists, 


(3) the organization of collectivities, (4) 
the components of the curriculum, and (5) 
what students need to learn. 

What have been the consequences of 
this assumption for the undergraduate 
curriculum? The elements diagramed in 
Conceptual Map 1 suggest some of those 
consequences: 

Discipline: The discipline has exhibited 
one of the characteristics associated with 
the growth of scientific fields by becoming 
more differentiated. Research has become 
narrower, more abstract, and more 
methodologically sophisticated. 
Scholarship—synthesis, interpretation, 
evaluation—has not kept pace, leaving the 
discipline fragmented. 
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Conceptual Map 1: Conceptual Map Underlying Current Undergraduate Curriculum 


DISCIPLINE 


Production 
Transmission 
Application 


PROF ION 


Individuals Collectivities 


Research 
Teaching 
Service 


Profession: The organization of the 
profession, at least until recently, has 
been oriented toward the discipline. 
Status, recognition, and rewards have 
been given for the production of knowl- 
edge. Transmission and application of the 
knowledge have received less attention. 

Individuals: The training of individuals 
has concentrated on the generation of 
knowledge through research in narrow 
specialties, while scholarship, dissemina- 
tion, and application have been over- 
looked. Career advancement has de- 
pended on research and publication in 
certain journals, though the vast majority 
of sociologists have been employed under 
conditions severely restricting their abili- 
ties to do either. 

Collectivities: Departments, and to a 
. lesser extent divisions, have attempted to 
represent the discipline in decisions re- 
garding hiring, tenure, promotions, and 
other rewards. The staffing task has be- 
come harder as the discipline has become 
more differentiated. To the extent that it 
was possible, departments have hired one 
faculty member per specialty, thereby re- 
ducing the possibilities for collegial rela- 
tions rather than a community of scholars. 
Especially in four-year and graduate in- 
stitutions the potential for collegial rela- 
tions based on transmission and applica- 
tion of knowledge has not been developed 
because of the secondary importance at- 
tached to these functions. 

Curriculum: Given the disciplinary 
orientation of the profession, the training 
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provided in graduate departments, the 
career aspirations of individuals, and the 
staffing decisions of departments, the un- 
dergraduate curriculum could only be a 
smorgasbord of first courses in the 
numerous specialties that constitute the 
discipline. Under these circumstances the 
notion that sociology is an integrated, 
cumulative science has given way, along 
with some traditional notions associated 
with curriculum such as prerequisites and 
progression. Segmentation has been ra- 
tionalized as breadth, and lack of coher- 
ence as liberal education. 

Students: Students enrolled in sociol- 
ogy courses in large numbers during the 
last decade expecting to find a coherent 
body of knowledge that would help them 
solve the existential problems facing them 
and their society. Instead, they have 
found a selection of courses that has not 
given them a sense of progression as 
learners. In addition, they have been ex- 
pected to perform a task which the profes- 


` sion has seemed unable to do—integrate 


the discipline. 

Life Skills: Some students probably 
have acquired the life skills they needed 
through learning experiences in sociology 
courses: The number of such students 
probably is small because of the teaching 
techniques underlying the curriculum. 
Teachers have tended to provide students 
only with cognitions—theories, concepts, 
perspectives, facts—rather than em- 
phasizing scholarship which couples cog- 
nitions with cognitive skills——methods of 
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Conceptual Map 2: Conceptual Map Underlying Proposed Undergraduate Curriculum 
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inquiry, observation, and problem 
solving—applicable to the problems facing 
society.” 

The failure of the current undergraduate 
curriculum to help students acquire the 
life skills they need has started a reverse 
flow of influence among the elements in 
Conceptual Map 1. As students switch to 
other curricula, collectivities with less re- 
sources need fewer individuals in a 
shorter range of specialties. As the sup- 
port of the profession declines, so does 
the ability of the profession to produce the 
discipline. 


PROPOSED CURRICULUM 


The curriculum proposed in this article 
rests on the assumption that an under- 
graduate curriculum requiring teachers to 
exercise scholarship while employing 
pedagogical techniques that emphasize 
inquiry, problem solving, and experiential 
learning will enhance all elements in our 
conceptual scheme. It also will add the 
dimensions that are missing in the frame- 
work underlying the current curriculum. 
(See Conceptual Map 2.) 

The essential components of the cur- 
riculum are (1) teaching based on schol- 
arship; (2) a pedagogical orientation that 
emphasizes inquiry, problem solving and 
experiential learning; (3) a sequence of 
seven general core courses; (4) a sequence 
of three specialized courses; and (5) the 


2 For a discussion of cognitions and cognitive 
skills see Posner and Rudnitsky (1978). 


use of elective courses to add breadth or 
depth. 

Obviously, this curriculum represents 
only one of the possible solutions to the 
problems addressed earlier in this article. 
It probably entails problems of its own; 
solutions to problems inevitably generate 
others! 


FUNCTIONS OF SCHOLARSHIP 


Scholarship occupies the central posi- 
tion-in the proposed curriculum because it 
‘fundamentally implies breadth, knowl- 
edge in depth, and a critical attitude 
toward that knowledge” (Kline, 1978:10). 
It is also reciprocally related research. 
“Without scholarship—the organization, 
explanation, interpretation, and criticism 
of research—the currently vast number of 
proliferating disciplines steadily gain in 
quantity as they lose in quality, vision, and 
effective use of the little in them that is 
worthwhile” (Kline, 1978:11). But with- 
out research—the empirical testing of the 
organizataion, explanation and interpre- 
tation of reality—scholarship would lose 
its connection with concrete reality and 
become philosophy. 

Furthermore, scholarship is crucial be- 
cause it (1) elucidates the otherwise ‘‘in- 
scrutable results’? contained in research 
papers; (2) synthesizes the relationship 
between works in different areas; (3) 
raises questions about the worth or direc- 
tion of a particular specialization, thereby, 
keeping dissent alive, and (4) keeps in the 
forefront what the discipline as a whole is 
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trying to do, or should be doing (Kline 
1978). In short, scholarship attempts to 
give meaning to an emerging body of 
Knowledge. 

It is interesting that a recent study of the 
federal investment in the production of 
social knowledge and its application to so- 
cial problems has also called for the syn- 
thesis and integration of empirical find- 
ings, that is, scholarship (National Re- 
search Council, 1978a). 


N 


PEDAGOGICAL APPROACH 


To be effective, however, scholarship 
must be coupled with pedagogical ap- 
proaches that emphasize the development 
of cognitive skills as well as cognitions if 
students are to develop the life skills they 
need. Pedagogical approaches which meet 
these requirements have been suggested 
by Wilson (1977), Chickering (1977), and 

Baker (1975:1979). 

-Wilson believes that teaching, like re- 
search, should be ‘‘a disciplined search 
for reliable knowledge.” Although he did 
not specifically mention “‘life skills” in his 
paper, the same principle must operate to 
foster them. Wilson further suggests that 
collaborative inquiry between teachers 
~ and students should be aimed at the pur- 
suit of ‘‘a big question, with its comple- 
ment of subsidiary questions.”’ 

Chickering argues for greater use of an 
experiential learning model, which is a 
cycle containing four stages: 


1. Active participation in a concrete 
experience. 

2. Observations of, and reflections on, 
that concrete experience. 

3. Formation of abstract concepts and 
generalizations based on the obser- 
vations and reflections. 

4. Testing implications of the concepts 
and generalizations in a new con- 
crete experience. 


He writes: ‘‘Effective learning therefore. 


has four ingredients that themselves call 
for four different abilities. The learners 
must be able to enter new experiences 
openly and fully without bias; they must 
be able to stand back from those experi- 
ences, observe them with some detach- 
ment, and reflect on their significance; 


they must be able to develop a logic, a 
theory, a conceptual framework that gives 
some order to the observations; and they 
must be able to use those concepts to 
make decisions, to solve problems, to take 
action’? (1977:18). 

Baker advocates achieving cognitive 
and life skills through a ‘‘social aware- 
ness” teaching-learning strategy that de- 
liberately compares and contrasts the per- 
spectives of sociology with those of com- 
mon sense and journalism. Through this 
approach Baker attempts to “‘reconcile 
the professor’s specialized training with 
the student’s general education needs.”’ 
Baker hopes his strategy eventually will 
develop new capabilities for teaching 
sociology ‘‘as preparation for well- 
informed citizenship” (Baker, 1979). 


GENERAL CORE COURSES 


The sequence of seven general courses 
addresses the renewed emphasis on gen- 
eral education at the college level. It dif- 
fers from previous core curricula in 
sociology in attempting to present the es- 
sence of the sociological perspective 
through courses focused on central ques- 
tions in the discipline related to the devel- 
opment of life skills. The questions, them- 
selves, could be used as course titles. 
Each course would draw on the breadth 
and depth of the discipline in an attempt to 
answer its central and subsidiary ques- 
tions as fully as possible. 

The sequencing of courses has been 
criticized, but it has been retained as a 
feature of this model for the following rea- 
sons: (1) An adequate grasp of the subject 
matter requires sequencing. Students 
must understand coordinated activities 
before they can fully understand the de- 
velopment of social identities that take 
place in coordinated activities. Basic 
understanding of coordinated activities 
and social identities is needed before stu- 
dents can learn how to acquire, evaluate, 
and act on knowledge about these activi- 
ties and identities. Once these general 
problems are understood and the tools of 
inquiry are mastered, students are in a 
position to confront the enormous variety 
of human activities. At this point, students 
are ready to deal with the statics and 
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dynamics of coordinated activities. (2) 
Students should experience a sense of 
progress as they proceed through the cur- 
riculum. (3) Sequencing also may be use- 
ful in the development of the discipline; 
for some questions need to be answered 
before others can even be asked. Not 
everyone is likely to agree with the se- 
quence below or even see the need for 
sequencing at all. As professionals we can 
agree to disagree on this matter. 

Here are my suggestions for a sequence 
of courses, each presented in question form 
with a summary of the reasoning behind 
its formulation and its content. 

i. What makes the coordination of 
human activities necessary, possible, and 
problematic? Neither individuals nor 
collectivities are self-sufficient; they de- 
‘pend on other individuals and other col- 
lectivities for their existence. This course 
will address such questions as: In what 
ways are individuals and collectivities de- 
pendent on other individuals and collec- 
tivities? Is the interdependence between 
individuals different from the interdepen- 
dence between collectivities? Have the 
social mechanisms created by humans to 
handle the problem of interdependence 
increased or decreased the problem? 
What general conditions are required by 
coordinated actions? What are the peren- 
nial problems associated with coordi- 
nated actions, and why haven’t they been 
solved? 

In searching for answers to these ques- 
tions, the course will draw on knowledge 
about social systems, communication 
processes, power relationships, systems 
oftrewards and punishments, role struc- 
tures, systems of stratification, and nor- 
mative systems. 

2. How do individuals and collectivities 
develop social identities and a sense of 
self? Individuals (biological beings) and 
collectivities (social mechanisms) have 
varying potentials for development. This 
course will address such questions as: 
How do biological potentials influence so- 
cial identities and a sense of self in indi- 
viduals? How do financial, human, and 
cultural resources influence social iden- 
tities and a sense of self developed by 
collectivities? How do social identities 
and a sense of self develop? What are the 


major influences on social identities and a 
sense of self? Do social identities change? 
Can they be lost? 

In searching for answers to these ques- 
tions, the course will draw on knowledge 
about personality and social structure, 
symbolic interaction, socialization, per- 
ception, life cycles, behaviorism, cogni- 
tive consistency, self-image, goals, mass 
communication, and belief systems. 

3. How is knowledge about coordi- 
nated human activities, social identities, 
and a sense of self acquired, evaluated, 
and acted on? All individuals and collec- 
tivities need reliable knowledge on which 
to base their actions in coordinated activi- 
ties and to develop a social identity, and a 
sense of self. This course will address 
such questions as: Can the various bases 
of knowledge be ranked in terms of relia- 
bility? How does one determine what 
sources of information exist in relation to 
a specific problem? How does one go 
about retrieving the information? How 
should problems be approached? How 
should a study be conducted? How can a 
study be evaluated? If we have the infor- 
mation, what problems will be en- 
countered in applying it? 

In searching for answers to these ques- 
tions, the course will draw on knowledge 
about defense mechanisms that may 
interfere with perception, the sociology of 
knowledge, information search and re- 
trieval techniques, decision-making and 
problem definition, quantitative and qual- 
itative research methods, policy research, 
and applied or clinical sociology. 

4. What are the common and unique 
problems confronting the numerous forms 
of coordinated activity developed by hu- 
mans? Humans have created an enorm- 
ous number of coordinated activities to 
handle the problem of interdependence. 
This course will address such questions 
as: Is there any way to order the numer- 
ous forms of coordinated activity created 
by humans? Why is the same problem ad- 
dressed by so many different forms of 
coordination? Why are different problems 
addressed by the same form of coordina- 
tion? What aspects of the problem deter- 
mine what form of coordination will be 
used? 

In searching for answers to these ques- 
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tions, the course will draw on knowledge. 


about social institutions, types of coordi- 
nated activity, families, and formal and 
informal organization. 

5. What influence do the characteristics 
of populations have on the various forms 
of coordinated activity developed by hu- 
mans? All coordinated activities involve 
two or more individuals or collectivities. 
The demographic characteristics of a 
population therefore should influence the 
form of the coordinated activities. 

This course will address such questions 
as: How do the various characteristics of 
populations affect coordinated activities? 
Are some characteristics of populations 
more supportive of coordinated activities 
than others? What combinations of char- 
acteristics create what kind of problems 
for coordinated activities? 

In searching for answers to these ques- 
tions the course will draw on knowledge 
about social demography, population 
growth and decline, immigration, migra- 
tion, race relations, stratification, ethnic 
and occupational cultures, collective be- 
havior, and social movements. — 

6. Why don’t forms of coordinated ac- 
tivity change easily? All coordinated ac- 
tions face the problems of prediction and 
stability. For a coordinated action to suc- 
ceed, each participant must be able to 
predict the behavior of the other partici- 
pants in the action. Prediction rests on 
conformity to expectations. Expectations 
need to remain stable over time so that 
each participant can learn them. 

This couse will address such questions 
as: What.enables a participant to predict 
the behavior of the other participants in a 
coordinated action? Why do participants 
conform to the behaviors expected of 
them? How does one learn the expected 
behaviors? What other factors effect sta- 
bility of coordinated actions? 

In searching for answers to these ques- 
tions, the course will draw on knowledge 
about conformity, authority, reference 
groups, roles, norms, rewards, punish- 
ment, self-esteem, consensus, values, be- 
liefs, vested interests, socialization, and 
resources. 

7. Why do forms of coordinated activi- 
ties change? All coordinated activities 
face the problems of uncertainty and 


change. This course will address such 
questions as: What are the uncertainties 
facing coordinated activities? How are 
they handled? What causes changes in 
coordinated activities? What problems 
does change create for coordinated activi- 
ties? How does change improve coordi- 
nated activities? How does change de- 
stroy coordinated activities? How can 
coordinated activities change, but remain 
the same? 

In searching for answers to these ques- 
tions, the course will draw on knowledge 
about social change, conflict, deviance, 
science, resources, environment, social 
movements, technology, social innova- 
tions, and populations. 


SPECIALIZED COURSES 


The sequence of three specialized 
courses addresses the increasing interest 
students have exhibited in vocational 
training. The general core courses present 
information and skills useful in living and 
in any occupation; the specialized courses 
provide depth in an area relevant to spe- 
cific occupations or a limited range of oc- 
cupations. They could provide majors in 
sociology with a solid background for 
pursuing advanced training for other occu- 
pations. There could be a sequence in the 
sociology of law for students planning to 
become lawyers; a sequence in medical 
sociology for future doctors; a sequence in 
marriage and the family for counselors; a 
sequence in the sociology of religion for 
aspiring ministers; or a sequence in theory 
and methodology for future sociologists. 

Other sequences, probably augmented 
by electives, could help sociology majors 
with bachelor degrees to find jobs. A se- 
quence organized around the sociology of 
work, occupations and professions, plus 
complex and formal organizations, might 
help graduates land jobs in personnel, 
management, and counseling. A sequence 
organized around urban, environmental 
and community issues, ethnic and minor- 
ity relations, political, collective and so- 
cial movements might be useful back- 
ground for careers in planning, politics, 
government, and journalism. A sequence 
organized around research techniques and 
computer science could facilitate em- 
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ployment in various kinds of research and 
the management and analysis of data. 


SERVING NON-MAJORS 


The proposed curriculum is aimed at 
students who will take a 10-course major 
in sociology, but it also can serve the 
non-majors who sustain enrollment levels 
in sociology courses as the number of 
majors declines. Students seeking to fulfill 
degree requirements in the social sciences 
may find the first three general courses 
more appealing than the traditional offer- 


ings. Students majoring in other disci-. 


plines could be allowed to enter any of the 
courses in the curriculum providing they 
could demonstrate appropriate back- 
ground. Two-year institutions could con- 
centrate on the general core courses. 


EXPECTED OUTCOMES 


The proposed undergraduate cur- 
riculum is expected to have the following 
outcomes for each of the elements in our 
framework if it is adequately im- 
plemented: $ 

Discipline: The discipline should bene- 
fit because the curriculum focuses on 
central questions in the discipline and 
calls for the scholarship needed to inte- 
grate the various paradigms and discrete 
research findings. Teachers and students 


would join researchers in producing the. 


discipline. 

Profession: The profession should 
change its social organization so that it 
supports the generation, transmission, 
and application of the discipline. In so 
doing, it will provide its clients with the 
services it is capable of providing while, at 
the same time, laying claim to the support 
of those many teachers and practitioners 
who do not presently participate in the 
profession. 

Individual: Individuals who have no 
inclination or opportunity to do empirical 
research will find other recognized ave- 
nues for professional development to open 
up career opportunities and reinforce 
their self-identification as sociologists. The 
general core courses provide an opportu- 


nity to exercise scholarship; the spe- 
cialized courses provide an opportunity to 
delve deeply into a specialty. 

Collectivities: Departments and some 
divisions will find it easier to represent the 
discipline to provide services that attract 
clients, and to defend the distribution of 
rewards on a variety of grounds. The 
commonality and interdependence pro- 
moted by the proposed curriculum may 
motivate the aggregate of individuals to 
become a community of scholars, whether 
their primary interests are in research, 
teaching, or application. 

Students: Students will experience a 
sense of progress and development as 
they acquire understanding and informa- 
tion coupled with cognitive skills. Rather 
than having the responsibility for integ- 
rating the discipline unfairly thrust upon 
them, they will participate in a collabora- 
tive effort to achieve integration. 

Life Skills: Having acquired the social 
identities of learner and problem-solver, 
students should be more confident and 
competent to cope with their own prob- 
lems as they take up their roles in a variety 
of social structures. Perhaps then, the de- 
gree of support required for the further 
development of the discipline will be 
forthcoming; for the students will be sure 
to recognize the value of their under- 
graduate training in sociology. 


CONCLUSION 


This article attempts to demonstrate the 
central importance of the undergraduate 
curriculum for the discipline and the pro- 
fession of sociology, in order to focus 
needed attention on the current state of 
the curriculum, which presently is viewed 
as dysfunctional for the discipline and the 
profession. To make the case it was 
necessary to range far beyond what nor- 
mally are considered curriculum matters, 
and point to the interdependency that 
exists between the curriculum, the disci- 
pline, and the profession with its con- 
stituent units—individuals and collec- 
tivities. 

This article also proposes an under- 
graduate curriculum calling for schol- 
arship from teachers that would assist 
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students to develop the life skills they 
need and promote the development of the 
discipline as an integrated body of knowl- 
edge. The proposed curriculum undoubt- 
edly has flaws. My colleagues no doubt 
will identify these problems and offer their 
own curriculum proposals for considera- 
tion. 
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“You can’t do a damned thing with a Bachelor’s in Sociology—or can you?” This question is 
receiving increased attention among faculty interested in ‘providing students with more than 
vague statements about the relevance of sociology. We contend that the prospects for B.A./B.S.. 
sociologists finding career opportunities in nontraditional areas of employment can be 
enhanced through a strategy that incorporates employment and employers into the educational 
process while maintaining the integrity of a strong liberal arts program. Outlined here are the 
four interrelated parts of a program our department has developed and implemented. A 
Handbook for Sociology Students is designed to help students clarify and develop career 
objectives. We next describe our “career path”? counseling program, which recommends 
specific curricula appropriate to each of twenty-one career options. We then summarize our 
experience with an internship program, Lastly, we review our career seminar, which helps 
students develop skills important in the job search. 


It should be no news to readers of this 
journal that sociologists as individuals re- 
cently have been forced to seek non- 
traditional employment, and that the pro- 
fession itself increasingly has become 
concerned with opening up non-academic 
job opportunities (Panian and DeFleur, 
1975; Foote, 1974; Morrissey and Sted- 
man, 1977; Gelfand, 1975; Kay, 1978). But 
much of the concern of the profession has 
been with expanding non-academic 
opportunities for those with masters and 
doctorates rather than for those having 
only undergraduate degrees (Morrissey 
and Stedman, 1977; Demerath, 1971; Fer- 
ris, 1968; Friedman and Olson, 1973; 
McGinnis and Solomon, 1973; Cartter, 
1978; Kay, 1978). Yet undergraduate 
sociology majors are far more numerous 
and are as troubled—if not more so—over 
the vocational uses of their degrees as 
graduate degree holders (Dayton, 1979; 


ia 


* The authors wish to emphasize that the program 
described in this paper was a wholly collaborative 
effort upon the part of all members of our department 
including, besides the authors, William L. Greer, 
Anton C. Mueller, Robert C. Sweet, and Mathew 
Zachariah. This paper is a revised and expanded 
version of a presentation at the 1979 annual meetings 
of the Midwest Sociological Society. Copies of the 
handbook, the career paths paper, and the syllabus 
for the career seminar described in this paper may be 
obtained from the authors. Address all communica- 
tions to: Charles S. Green III, Department of Sociol- 
ogy, University of Wisconsin-Whitewater, White- 
water WI 53190. 
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Schultz, 1974; Terry, 1979; Fleming and 
Francis, 1977; Stevens and Todd, 1977). 

We became especially concerned about 
undergraduates after reviewing the results 
of a survey completed in mid-1976 of the 
undergraduate majors in our department 
who had received their degrees in the 
years 1971-1975. We found that 27% of 
our graduates took their present jobs 
either as an interim one ‘‘until something 
better comes along,” or because they had 
“nothing else from which to choose.” 
Fully 25% reported “‘lots of trouble” 
finding work and an additional 33% re- 
ported they had had ‘‘some trouble” 
finding work. Over half of our graduates 
thought our department or the university 
should have prepared them better for the 
job market. 

A representative sample of comments 
to our open-ended question on how we 
could have better prepared students for 
the job market reveals just how severe 
their criticisms were: 


‘More practical knowledge of the working 
world. Facts not fantasies!. ...”’ 
“Remind you that your education, if for 
nothing else, is an experience for learning’s 
sake and don’t expect to find a job with it!’ 
. Tell me that since I don’t have much 
experience J’ll have to settle for a lower 
paying job to get experience. Offer an in- 
ternship program.’ 
“I asked no help from savbody and got 
none. I have wasted 5 years and now I am 
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going to begin looking for jobs in areas of 
interest to me.” 

“Truthful answers regarding the real situa- 
tion of the job market. ...” 

‘“... You people did nothing for me, no 
interest in me or my education.” 


One possible response to these sentiments 
would have been to modify both the con- 
tent and variety of our courses, making 
them more practical (e.g., Handcuffs 101) 
and thereby more immediately relevant. 
Many of our graduates urged us to do just 
that. Their position, apparently, would be 
supported by a number of sociologists. 

Indeed it is apparent that many sociol- 
ogy departments already have decided 
that course content and the types of 
courses offered should be changed in 
order to attract and market sociology 
majors. The evidence for this is the prolif- 
eration both of courses and programs in 
such ‘‘applied’’ areas as criminology and 
health and welfare services, as well as the 
dilution of course requirements (Hunter, 
1979; Bates and Reid, 1971; Gates, 1969; 
Shin, 1975; Hansen et al., 1976). In the 
area of criminology, at least, the intellec- 
tual quality of many of the courses and 
programs has been severely criticized 
(Sherman, 1978). We are of the opinion 
that, as a matter of principle and even at 
the risk of reduced enrollments, such 
changes in course content, types of offer- 
ings, and rigor should be avoided. We see 
our goal as instilling in students sociol- 
ogy’s unique perspective on human af- 
fairs, a goal to be implemented through an 
intellectually demanding curriculum, 
starting, as D’Antonio (1978) has urged, 
with the introductory course. To adopt 
any other position is to perpetuate that 
mindlessness of the powerful that C. 
Wright Mills called ‘‘the higher immoral- 
ity.” 

The assumption that course content and 
course offerings must be revised drasti- 
cally in order to make our graduates mar- 
ketable needs to be challenged on practi- 
cal grounds as well. If it is true, as Rhoades 
(1974) has argued, that most non- 
academic employers do not understand 
what sociologists are and what we do, it 
seems the height of folly to adapt our cur- 
riculum to their misunderstanding. Since 


such misunderstanding is likely to be 
caused by employers’ own lack of educa- 
tion and/or lack of contact with employees 
educated in sociology, the best strategy 
for the profession to adopt is to change 
employers’ knowledge and attitudes 
rather than changing ourselves. Such a 
strategy could be effected most simply 
and quickly by placing more sociologists 
in internships and in regular employment 
with non-academic employers (Brown and 
Allen, 1979). In short, our strategy must 
become subversion from within! 

Moreover, little ‘‘hard’’ evidence has 
been produced to show that employers 
even in business are unwilling-to employ 
undergraduates who have received a gen- 
eral liberal arts education. Indeed, there is 
“hard” evidence to the contrary. Based 
on their survey of North Carolina man- 
ufacturing firms, Reiser and Maiolo (1979) 
conclude that ‘‘The fact that 6.2 percent 
of the companies indicated that they cur- 
rently employed a sociologist with a B.A. 
degree seems to say that these firms are 
open to our field. It also forbodes well that 
a slightly higher percentage of companies 
foresee a future need for [more] sociolo- 
gists than they currently employ.” Fur- 
thermore, if one examines the under- 
graduate background of the chief execu- 
tive officers of the five hundred largest 
industrial corporations, one finds that 75% 
of them have undergraduate degrees in the 
liberal arts. Since liberal arts degrees con- 
stitute 71% of the degrees awarded in the 
three fields from which the largest indus- 
trial corporations draw virtually all their 
chief executives (liberal arts, business, 
and engineering), it is clear that liberal arts 
majors are over represented in the ranks 
of higher industrial management.! It 
would appear, therefore, that there is little 
need to make our curriculum less rigorous 
or more ‘“‘practical.”’ 

We have implemented what we believe 
is a Viable alternative to tinkering with the 


! Data on chief executive officers were gathered 
by Robert Fritz for a term paper. Of the 500 chief 
executive officers, 68 were not listed in Who’s Who 
in America. For another 36 no information was 
available on the major field of their undergraduate 
degrees, if any. Thus the results reported in this 
paper are based on 396 or 79.2% of the chief execu- 
tive officers of the 500 largest industrial firms. 
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traditional curriculum. We have retained a 
demanding curriculum for all majors, 
which includes within its 33 semester 
hours a required introductory course, two 
required courses in methodology, and a 
required course in theory. But we have 
supplemented our curriculum with a 
career-oriented program consisting of four 
interrelated parts. The following discus- 
sion reviews this program in detail. We 
first will consider the Handbook for 
Sociology Students; next, our “‘Career 
Path’’ counseling and our internship 
course; and last, our Seminar in Career 
Development.. 


A HANDBOOK FOR SOCIOLOGY STUDENTS. 


The Handbook for Sociology Students 
is designed to put into the hands of all 
students an integrated source of informa- 
tion on questions pertaining to curriculum, 
potential career opportunities (including 
graduate education), and faculty interests 
and activities. It begins with a short intro- 
duction designed to acquaint the student 
with the unique perspective that sociology 
has to offer. Next, the Handbook presents 
the major and minor degree requirements 
and provides descriptions of the depart- 
ment’s course offerings and their content. 

The second section of the Handbook 
suggests sources of career information as 
well as a series of career planning tactics. 
Also included in this section is informa- 
tion on what may be required for further 
study at the graduate level and a few of the 
preparatory tasks that must be accom- 
plished prior to entrance into a graduate 
program. This section ends with the pre- 
sentation of a number of potential career 
areas including business, personnel man- 
agement, law enforcement, urban plan- 
ning, social services delivery, and gov- 
ernment employment. Examples are given 
in each of these areas of spectific jobs that 
may be open to an individual with an un- 
dergraduate sociology major or minor. 

Lastly, the Handbook provides infor- 
mation on the faculty in our department. 
A unique feature of this section is a ‘‘pro- 
fessional biography’’ for each faculty 
member. These were written to suggest 
the diversity and depth of both academic 


and non-academic experiences available 
to students. 


CAREER PATHS IN SOCIOLOGY 


Despite the development of the Hand- 
book two years ago, we had two continu- 
ing problems in trying to help students 
clarify their career objectives and develop 
an appropriate program of study. Al- 
though the Handbook listed career op- 
tions, it did not make plain to the student 
exactly what any of these options en- 
tailed. As well, it was unclear even to our 
faculty how a program of study at the uni- 
versity might be constructed to prepare a 
student for any particular career. During a 
number of informa] discussions there 
emerged the idea of develoing a series of 
“career paths” along with a suggested 
program of courses within the sociology 
major, the minor, and ‘‘electives’’ for 
each of these ‘‘paths.’’ A paper, ‘‘Career 
Paths in Sociology,” was prepared by one 
of the authors; it describes twenty-one 
career options with a suggested academic 
program for each. In essence, this paper 
provides the framework for combining 
career counseling with academic advis- 
ing.* , 
Most crucially, however, the “‘paths’’ 
go beyond the usual areas of social wel- 
fare, police, and corrections. The paper 
groups the twenty-one alternatives into 
three areas: (1) direct human services; (2) 
business corporations; and (3) adminis- 
tration and planning/Federal and State 
government. There are ten paths in the 
direct human services area ranging from 
‘“social welfare casework’ through 
‘‘juvenile probation, residential and group 
home treatment,” ‘‘vocational counsel- 
ing,” and ‘‘police.’’ Next, there are six 
paths in the business corporations area 
including ‘“‘general management,” ‘‘per- 
sonnel management,” and ‘‘general mar- 
keting.” Lastly, there are five paths in 
the administration and planning/Federal 
and State government area including 
‘‘management/administration’’ and 
‘“‘research/planning analysis.” Prepara- 


2 We expect to incorporate this paper into the sec- 
ond edition of the Handbook. 
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tion for careers in specialized areas of 
business and administration/management 
(in the private as well as the public sector) 
recently have become viable options 
through the adoption by our College of 
Letters and Sciences of a “‘professional 
minor in business.’’? This allows the 
sociology major to choose from a series of 
business emphases in preparation for em- 
ployment in business corporations or gov- 
ernmental agencies which seek individuals 
with broad liberal arts backgrounds but 
with some course. work appropriate to 
their specialized needs. 

Two widely divergent career paths de- 
scribed in the “‘career path paper” are 
reproduced below: 


l. juvenile probation, residential and 
group home treatment 
Local counties employ graduates 
with degrees in social welfare, 
sociology, or psychology as juvenile 
probation officers. Also, there are 
larger numbers of positions available 
as counselors in private, county, and 
State operated group homes and 
treatment centers. The work of the 
juvenile probation officer centers 
both on treatment and control of 
juveniles referred by police (or 
schools), or those declared ‘‘beyond 
parental control” by their parents. 
Specifically, the work of the proba- 
tion officer involves examination of 
family and child problems, recom- 
mendations of disposition plans to 
the court, family counseling, acting 


3 From the standpoint of the politics of educational 
change, it is interesting to note that the idea of a 
minor in business was suggested by one of the au- 
thors to the Dean of our College. It later became 
apparent that our Dean had spoken to others (in- 
cluding the Dean of the College of Business and 
Economics) about this suggestion for he sub- 
sequently formed an ad hoc committee to explore the 
suggestion more formally. Another of the authors 
volunteered for this committee. Both our suggestion 
of the business minor and our representation on the 
committee were far from chance happenings. We had 
in fact decided several months earlier that such a 
minor would benefit our College and Department 
more than it would the College of Business and Eco- 
nomics. The latter College assumed the new minor 
would have little impact on them. Consequently 
agreement over and implementation of the minor 
proceeded rather rapidly. 


as a referral agent to other agencies, 
and monitoring of the juveniles’ be- 
havior in the family, at school, and in 
treatment settings. On the other 
hand the group home or treatment 
center counselor is most often con- 
cerned with the establishment of ac- 
ceptable behavior patterns by youth 
at the group home or center. The 
counselor leads group counseling 
sessions, plans activities,.deals with 
youth-family relations, and seeks to 
establish an environment of trust and 
affection in which the young person 
can develop an acceptable level of 
self control. 


RECOMMENDED CURRICULUM FOR JUVENILE 
PROBATION, RESIDENTIAL, AND GROUP HOME 
TREATMENT 
sociology major to include: 
(880276) Introduction to Criminology 
(880459) Sociology of Minorities 
(880370) Juvenile Delinquency 
(880492/493) Applied Sociology (in this course 
students are placed in an agency for practical 
experience) 
psychology minor to include: 
(840345) Behavior Disorders 
(840446) Introduction to Clinical Psychology 
(840486) Interview and Psychotherapy Tech- 
niques 
or 
if these courses not taken in psychology then: 
(860102) Introduction to Social Welfare 
(860271) Social Welfare Methods I 
(860372) Social Welfare MethodsII 


2. management/administration 
There are substantial opportunities 
for graduates with B.A. degrees in 
sociology, political science, and 
public administration to obtain em- 
ployment with the state of Wisconsin 
and the Federal government (as well 
as in municipal government) in the 
area of management/administration. 
These opportunities exist in many 
areas, from personnel management 
through property management and 
contract administration. The state 
and federal agencies in which em- 
ployment is available encompass a 
great range of specific activities, 
from criminal justice and corrections 
through agriculture, transportation, 
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and consumer protection. Moreover, 
student internships (some of which 
are paid) and post-graduate 
traineeships (all of which are paid) 
are readily available. 


RECOMMENDED CURRICULUM FOR 

MANAGEMENT/ADMINISTRATION 

sociology major to include: 

(880280) Sociology of the Future 

(880380) Bureaucracy and Democracy 

(880492/493) Applied Sociology (in this course 
students are placed in a government agency 
most compatible with their specific career 
goals) 

political science, public administration, indi- 

vidualized general business or general man- 

agement minor to include some of the follow- 

ing: 

(820141) Introduction to American Govern- 
ment and Politics 

(820320) Public Policy and Administration 

(250211) Data Processing* 

(250310) Management Concepts 

(210244) Accounting Concepts 

(230356) Public Finance* 


INTERNSHIP PROGRAM 


An integral part of our effort to help 
students clarify career goals and gain spe- 
cialized experiences appropriate to these 
goals is our internship placement pro- 
gram. Applied Sociology (as our program 
is known) is designed as an elective for 
juniors and seniors who are majoring or 
minoring in sociology. Course credit 
(which is based on a formula according to 
hours worked) is given for approved 
placements in numerous agencies and 
organizations. It was initiated during the 
summer semester of 1976 and has had 
interns participating every semester since 
then. During this period a total of 48 
placements have been made in the fol- 
lowing areas: police and adult corrections 
(13), juvenile corrections and group 
homes (12), counseling (including voca- 
tional counseling)/social services (16), 
research/planning (4), administration/ 


* *Course (250211) has Math (760143) as a prerequisite 
and course (230356) has Economics (230211) and 
(230212) as prerequisites. 


management (2), and senior citizens cen- 
ters (1). 

As might be expected, we have found 
that one of the most difficult aspects of an 
internship program is student indecision 
about the kind of placement they desire, as 
well as the search for an organization or 
agency willing to take the time necessary 
to work with students. Luckily many . 
agencies see student interns as extra help 
at no expense (although on a number of 
occasions students actually have been 
paid). Students usually have at least a 
general idea of what kind of internship ex- 
perience they would like (e.g., ““working 
with people” vs. research/planning), but it 
often is necessary to suggest concrete al- 
ternatives as well as specify what sorts of 
tasks and activities are expected. In most 
cases several alternatives are evaluated 
for each student through phone calls or 
visits by the coordinator. Approximately 
half of the placements are with agencies or 
departments that have not worked with — 
our program before. Matching student to 
job is purely subjective. Since the coor- 
dinator usually has had some contact with 
the student through course work and at 
least a fairly lenghty interview, he tries to 
take into account such factors as verbal 
ability, personal assertiveness, and writ- 
ing ability. Past grades are not taken into 
account, and, most important, no student 
has been refused an internship. We see it 
as a right—not a privilege. 

Probably the most time consuming ac- 
tivity related to the program has been the 
effort to develop a network of contacts at 
agencies and organizations. The network 
can be said to have been painstakingly 


. developed using techniques that range 


from simply calling phone numbers for an 
agency in the directory and being referred 
from one person to the next until some 
results are achieved, through contacting 
former students who now are employed. 
Contact with agencies is maintained 
through visiting supervisors for the pur- 
pose of evaluating student interns, lunch- 
ing with past or current supervisors, 
or—-on occasion—-having agency people 
as guest speakers in class. Some place- 
ments also are used on a continuing basis. 
Often the program coordinator combines 
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student evaluation and lunch with one or 
more agency personnel. On occasion he 
even has been known to conclude an 
“evaluation” visit with a second, and 
more lengthy, visit to a local bar (along 
with the agency supervisor, of course). 

In general, wide opportunities for 
career related experience have been 
provided, ranging from such direct human 
services as police work and counseling 
(both individual and group) to evaluation 
research. Every agency has been willing 
to provide opportunities for students to 
become involved in a substantial range of 
activities that may occur at a particular 
agency. For example, one student who 
was placed with the city of Madison (Wis- 
consin) Police Department, not only pa- 
trolled with police, but worked with the 
community relations, alcohol/drug abuse, 
detective, and youth aid divisions. 
Moreover, shortly after her internship she 
was one of sixteen new officers hired by 
the Madison Police Department from over 
350 applicants. 

Overall, supervisors have been 
cooperative in providing meaningful ac- 
tivities for students. There have been no 
placements where students have been ig- 
nored. In only one situation has agency 
personnel felt substantial dissatisfaction 
with the performance of a student. When 
the internship coordinator learned of this 
and discussed the problem (which could 
be described as agency workers’ percep- 
tion of a “‘know it all attitude” on the part 
of the student) with the supervisor, it was 
resolved quickly. 

No student has expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with the experiences gained at a par- 
ticular placement. On the contrary, almost 
uniformly they have been very positive. 
Nevertheless, whether placements have 
led to specific careers or at least “‘career 
clarification” is still not known. In most 
cases it will be necessary to consider 
career consequences the next time we 
survey our graduates. At this point our 
impression is that consequences vary 
widely. For example, one student’s 
placement at the Rock County (Wiscon- 
sin) Office of Juvenile Probation led di- 
rectly to his being hired as a full-time 
juvenile probation officer. On the other 


hand another’s placement at the same 
agency led to the change of her major from 
‘‘sociology”’ to ‘‘social welfare.” 


A SEMINAR IN CAREER DEVELOPMENT 


The career seminar meets one to two 
hours per week for a semester and is of- 
fered as an elective to all sociology majors 
with junior or senior standing. Students 
receive one semester hour credit for the 
seminar; however, this credit is not appli- 
cable to major or minor requirements. 

An outline of the topics covered in the 
seminar may be found in Figure 1. The 
objectives of the seminar include provid- 
ing students with the information and 
skills necessary for selecting a graduate 
program, finding and obtaining jobs, and 
managing career contingencies. In 
achieving these objectives traditional dis- 
cussion methods and extensive out of 
class reading assignments are supple- 
mented by a series of exercises. These 
exercises are designed to force students to 
develop through actual experience the 
skills and knowledge of sources they need 
to find and obtain jobs for themselves 
without having to rely on the often poor 
services offered by employment agencies, 
college placement services, consultants, 
etc. 

One such exercise, ‘““The Quick Job 
Hunting Map,” is assigned from Bolles’ 
What Color Is Your Parachute? (1978). 
This exercise requires students to develop 
an inventory of their values, skills, and 
interests—an important prerequisite to 
finding satisfying and rewarding work. A 
second exercise, ‘‘Where Do You Want to 
Do It?,’’ requires students to use the ref- 
erence section of the library to find stan- 
dard sources of information on: the future 
of employment, types of jobs available, 
and salary ranges in various sectors of the 
economy; the names of, and background 
information about, executives; the prod- 
ucts or services offered’ by various busi- 
nesses and government agencies; 
climatological, demographic, social, eco- 
nomic, and political data on cities, states, 
and regions. Using these sources students 
must find a minimum of three employers 
likely to have jobs of interest to them in 
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Figure 1. Outline for the Seminar in Career 


Session 
l 


2&3 


li & 12 


13 


15 


16 


A. 


Development 
Topics 


Introduction 

1. Goals of the seminar 

2. The syllabus: a preview of things 
to come 

3. The relevance of sociology and of 
the liberal arts degree 


Not Just Any Job Will Do 

1. What can you do, what do you 
enjoy doing? 

2. A first approximation: what jobs 
are available for someone with 
your abilities, likes, and dislikes? 

Exercise: The Quick Job Hunting 

Map 


Do You Need or Want An Ad- 
vanced Degree? 


Where’s the Action? 

1. Labor markets and locating in- 
formation about job openings 

2. Where do you want to do it? 
a. Picking the ‘‘right’* employer 
b. Picking the ‘‘right’’ location 
Exercise: Where Do You Want to 
Do It? 


Finding an Appropriate Graduate 
Program 

Exercise: Picking a Graduate Pro- 
gram 


Preparing Oneself for the Battle 
1. How to get to know your future 
employer’s problems 
2. How to invent jobs that no one 
but you can fill 
3. The presentation of self in writing 
Exercise: Application letters 
Exercise: Resumes 
4, Putting your foot in the boss’ 
door: how to get around se- 
cretaries and other gatekeepers 
The Chutzpah Exercise 
5. Putting up a good front once 
you’re in the door 
a. Tests 
b. Interviews 
c. Other hassles: discrimination, 
etc. 
Exercise: Round One Interview 
Exercise: Round Two Interview 


Decisions, Decisions, Decisions 

1. Should you be so lucky as to get 
more than one offer, which one 
should you pick? 

2. Career management 
a. Planning for the long term 
b. The uncertainties of success 

3. Ethical dilemmas at work: can 
you avoid becoming a white col- 
lar crook? 

4, Plan now for retirement?! 


each of three cities whose characteristics 
they find attractive. Another exercise, 
“Picking a Graduate Program,” requires 
students to find and use standard sources 
of information in order to select three 
graduate programs that would provide the 
education or training relevant to the sorts 
of jobs in which they are interested. The 
fourth and fifth exercises, drawn from 
Figgins’ Techniques of Job Search (1976), 
require students to write a resume and a 
letter of application and to correct exam- 
ples of faulty letters provided in Figgins’ 
book. ‘The Chutzpah Exercise” requires 
students to obtain personal information, 
preferably through an interview, about a 
national figure such as Jane Fonda or 
about a local notable such as the Mayor of 
Milwaukee. Suitable rewards (e.g., beer) 
are provided to those few who actually 
manage to obtain interviews, and much is 
learned by the discussion of successes and 
failures. 

Two rounds of video-taped simulated 
interviews require students to put much of 
what they have already learned into prac- 
tice. Each student is given a description of 
a real job from a newspaper or other 
source and urged to find out as much as 
possible about the job, the company or 
agency, and supervisor of that job. In 
further preparation students must com- 
pose an application letter and a resumé 
specifically designed for that job. The first 
round of interviews is intended to expose 
each student to a fairly structured and low 
stress interview situation. A student first 
is interviewed by another student playing 
the role of ‘‘interviewer,”’ i.e., the super- 
visor or recruiter. When the interview is 
complete, the ‘‘interviewer’’ provides the 
‘interviewee’ with an evaluation on a 
check-off rating form. The students then 
switch,roles. Later each student reviews 
his or her video-tape, evaluates it, and 
compares the evaluation with that 
provided by the “interviewer.” In the 
second round students are assigned new 
partners. ‘‘Interviewers’”’ are expected to 
conduct an unstructured and highly 
stressful interview. The seminar director 
reviews at least one video-tape from each 
student and provides additional construc- 
tive comments. 
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Seminar attendance counts 12% toward 
the final course grade while each of the 
eight exercises counts 11%. Each stu- 
dent’s exercise write-up is carefully 
criticized and assigned a grade. However, 
students are permitted to revise and re- 
submit their work for a higher grade. This 
‘‘revision provision” encourages them to 
learn from, rather than be penalized for, 
mistakes. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


In attempting to attract undergraduate 
majors and expand the job market for 
them, many have eloquently stressed the 
need for imaginative developments within 
the sociology curriculum. Others stress 
the importance of pedagogical skill and 
technique in order to advance the ideals of 
traditional sociology in a new order. Yet 
the chance of sociologists doing sociology 
depends to a very considerable extent 
upon the public’s, and especially employ- 
ers’, understanding of, and familiarity 
with, sociology. Few departments have 
sought to approach this problem of fulfil- 
ling sociology’s promise by means of a 
program such as ours that incorporates 
employment and employers into the 
learning process, while maintaining the 
integrity of a traditional curriculum. 

No one part of our program is unique. 
Other departments have developed hand- 
books for their majors (Vaughan and 
Cech, 1977). Internships hardly are in- 
novative either (Lees, 1977). Other de- 
partments recently have developed 
‘‘career paths’’ or ‘‘custom tracks” 
(Lees, 1976; McIntosh, 1977; Terry, 
1979), though we may have gone further 
than most in combining academic coun- 
seling and career advising. We are 
perhaps unique in offering a career semi- 
nar through our department rather than 
through the University’s placement ser- 
vice, but career seminars in general have a 
long history. 

What, then, is unique about our pro- 
gram? We believe the program is unique in 
integrating all four parts into what is a 
traditional, albeit fairly rigorous, cur- 
riculum. More important, developing the 
program required us to rethink and clarify 


the purposes of the traditional under- 
graduate liberal arts sociology curriculum, 
and in so doing, to become aware of the 
necessity to include within its boundaries 
career planning and job getting. We are 
convinced we have found a viable answer 
to those perennial questions: what is 
sociology?, what is the appropriate place 
for sociology in the liberal arts tradition?, 
does sociology have a valid contribution 
to make as preparation for employment, 
as well as for graduate and professional 
schools? In addition, we think such a pro- 
gram addresses the need both to inform 
students and especially employers of what 
sociology is. 

It is far too early to provide any defini- 
tive evaluation of our program. We do 
know that the reactions of our students to 
the internships, the handbook, the career 
seminar, and career path counseling have 
been highly favorable. Moreover, our 
class enrollments, majors and minors, 
have been increasing, whereas within our 
College of Letters and Sciences only two 
other departments, both vocationally 
oriented (Journalism and Social Welfare), 
have experienced such increases; all other 
departments have experienced decreases. 
The Colleges of Arts and Education have 
experienced decreases as well. Only the 
departments within the College of Busi- 
ness and Economics have grown mar- 
kedly faster than our department. 
Through surveys of our graduates and 
employers, we expect to be able to 
provide more conclusive evaluation data.* 

In the future, as earlier discussion 
suggests, we intend to emphasize strongly 
careers and internship placements in re- 
search, planning, public administration, 
and business management. Although this 
effort is partially spurred by what seems 
to be a favorable job market in these 
areas, we believe that sociology B.A.s in 
such positions can have a progressive im- 
pact on decision-making within orga- 


4 We are also now in the process of designing a 
survey to focus on employers’ criteria for employee 
selection for those positions for which we feel 
sociology graduates have appropriate academic 
preparation. Moreover, we also will seek to ascertain 
the “image” employers have of liberal arts graduates 
as persons and as potential employees. 
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nizational structures (Ebersole, 1979; 
Miner, 1971). Further, we see sociology 
student interns and employees educated in 
sociology as eventually influencing orga- 
nizations to evaluate more positively the 
usefulness of the sociology major as 
career preparation. The future includes as 
well an attempt to spread among high 
school students, their parents, and their 
counselors the message that you can in- 
deed do something with a liberal arts 
degree—even one in sociology! 
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Forty introductory sociology textbooks, ten from each of four time periods between 1958 and 
1977, are examined with respect to their structure, content, and connection with research 
contributions in sociology. The basic structure and content of textbooks have changed very 
little over the twenty year period. Recent texts have fewer chapters than earlier books, with less 
space being devoted to separate chapters on basic concepts, theories, and methods. ‘‘New”’ or 
unconventional chapters rarely find their way into the textbooks. Analysis of the most 
frequently cited sociologists, citations to research literature, and citations to ASA and SSSP 
award books indicates that textbook knowledge is not very current, and does not accurately 
convey to students the diversity that exists within the field. 


In colleges and universities across the 
country, the first course in sociology en- 
rolls upwards of 500,000 students.! For 
the largest number of-these students the 
introductory course will be their only ex- 
posure to the discipline while in college. 
Some will take a second or third course in 
social problems or marriage and the fam- 
ily, which are the other undergraduate 
sociology courses with the largest en- 
roliments. Still others, probably the 
smallest proportion, will major in sociol- 
ogy as undergraduates, and will thereby 
be exposed to greater breadth and depth in 
the discipline. 

The growth of the introductory course 
has been accompanied by notable changes 


* Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
American ‘Sociological Association, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, August 31, 1979. [Address all communica- 
tions to: Robert Perrucci, Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology, Purdue University, West 
Lafayette IN 47907.] 

1 Estimates of the number of students who enroll 
annually in the introductory sociology course are 
found in Reichlin (1979) and McGee (1977). 


in the number and kind of textbooks that 
are produced. In the years 1973-1975 
there were 25 new introductory sociology 
textbooks published and 18 revisions of 
previously published texts (Brown, 1976). 
Adding to this the number of previously 
published texts still available makes a 
total of 66 books from which to choose. 
The substantial number of texts suggests 
that teachers of introductory courses have 
a wide range of choice in selecting books 
that vary significantly in approach sub- 
stance, topics, etc. On the other hand, 
many texts may contain only minor varia- 
tions in content and focus instead on spe- 
cial features such as color, marginal notes, 
and ‘‘boxed”’ highlights to achieve a mar- 
ket advantage over competing texts. 

The growth in enrollments has placed 
the introductory textbook within the do- 
main of large corporate business. Market 
considerations help to shape decisions 
about who should write textbooks, what 
they should contain, and how they should 
be used by teachers and students. Recog- 
nition of this fact has resulted in concern 
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about the consequences that might follow 
a textbook market dominated by large 
publishing houses and conglomerate cor- 
porations (McGee, 1977). Will small pub- 
lishing houses be forced out of business, 
or absorbed, making it increasingly dif- 
ficult to get anything but textbooks pub- 
lished? Will the decline of the traditional 
‘‘authored’’ text, in favor of ‘‘author- 
assisted” and ‘“‘managed’’ texts, result in 
greater distance between the textbook, 
the discipline, and students? (Geersten, 
1977). 

The introductory textbook should be of 
concern to sociologists for a number of 
more general reasons: _ 

(1) The introductory textbook is the 
primary teaching device by which stu- 
dents first learn about sociology. 

(2) Textbooks are presented, by au- 
thors and publishers, as representative of 
the field of study. 

(3) The ideas contained in textbooks 
can shape a field of study through their 
impact upon teachers who use them and 
those students who may become profes- 
sional sociologists. 

In this paper, our concern with intro- 
ductory sociology textbooks will focus on 
their content, their apparent purposes, 
and their connection with research contri- 
butions in sociology. With respect to 
content, special attention will be given to 
first chapters since they attempt to define 
the subject matter, identify the sociologi- 
cal approach, and interest the student in 
the book. The purpose of the textbook 
with which we will be concerned is its 
relative emphasis upon ‘‘professional re- 
production” or ‘“‘client-centered’’ inter- 
ests (Liebert and Bayer, 1975). The re- 
lationship between the textbook as 
knowledge disseminator, and the field of 
sociology as knowledge producer, will be 
determined by examination of the books, 
articles, and sociologists cited in chapters 
of textbooks. 

To achieve these goals, we examined 40 
introductory sociology textbooks, ten 
from each of four periods: 1958—1962; 
1963-1967; 1968-1972; and 1973—1977. 
The texts examined from the first two time 
periods are the same as those analyzed by 
Bain (1962) and Oromaner (1968). In each 
of the last two time periods we randomly 
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selected 10 texts from among all new texts 
advertised in the American Sociological 
Review for the time period in question. 
Table 1 contains a complete listing of the 
40 textbooks examined in this paper. 


CHAPTER STRUCTURE AND CONTENT 


The basic structure and content of the 
introductory text has changed very little in 
the twenty year period under considera- 
tion. Texts published in 1958-1962 were 
“bigger” books, averaging 23 chapters, 
than those after 1962, which averaged 
about 18 chapters. The modal pattern for 
recent texts is about sixteen chapters. 

Chapters were classified according to a 
general scheme provided by Inkeles in 
order to estimate the degree of stability or 
change in the kind of chapters that appear 
in introductory texts. Table 2 contains a 
summary classification of text chapters in 
40 books. 

The general pattern is one of substantial 
stability in the type and distribution of 
chapters across a 20 year time period. 
Chapters dealing with basic ‘‘social in- 
stitutions’’ are found in virtually every 
text, and they account for about one- 
fourth of all chapters. ‘‘Social process” 
subjects (social change, stratification, de- 
viance, social movements) also are stable 
over time, accounting for about one-fifth 
of the chapters. 

The number of chapters devoted to 
‘‘sociological analysis’’ (basic concepts, 
theories, methods) have declined some- 
what since the 1958-1962 period. During 
the first period it was not unusual to open 
a book with five or more nonsubstantive 
chapters dealing with basic concepts, 
theoretical perspectives, research 
methods, and the nature of science. More 
recent texts have combined these topics 
into one or two chapters devoted to 
sociological analysis. 


* The books used by Bain (1962) and Oromaner 
(1968) include revised editions of previously pub- 
lished books. Books selected for the time periods 
1968-1972 and 1973-1977 are only newly published 
first editions. Ideally, only first editions should be 
used if the intent is to see a text as a reflection of the 
state of the field at the time a book is published. 
However, our desire to maintain some continuity 
with earlier work led to the decision to use the books 
examined earlier by Bain and Oromaner. 
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TABLE 1 Introductory Textbooks Analyzed 


1958—1962 (Bain, 1962) 

Broom, L. and P. H. Selznick. Sociology: A Text 
with Adapted Readings. 2nd ed. Evanston, IL: 
"Row, Peterson and Co., 1958. 

Chinoy, E. An Introduction to Sociology. New 
York: Random House, 1961. 

Cuber, J. F. Sociology: A Synopsis of Principles. 
4th ed. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1959. 

Green, A. W. Sociology: An Analysis of Life in 
Modern Society. 3rd ed. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1960. 

Landis, P. H. Introductory Sociology. New York: 
Ronald Press, 1958. 


Lundberg, G. A., C. C. Schrag, and O. N. Larsen. ` 


Sociology. Rev. ed. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1958. 

_ Ogburn, W. F. and M. F. Nimkoff. Sociology. 3rd 
ed. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1958. 

Sutherland, R. L., J. Woodward, and M. A. Max- 
well. Introductory Sociology. 6th ed. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott, 1961. 

Williams, R. M., Jr. American Society: A 
Sociological Interpretation. 2nd ed. New York: 
Knopf, 1960. 

Young, K. and R. V. Mack. Sociology and Social 
Life. 2nd ed. New York: American Book Co., 
1962. 

1963-1967 (Oromaner, 1968) 

Bensman, F. and B. Rosenberg. Mass, Class and 
Bureaucracy: The Evolution of Contemporary 
Society. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 
1963. 

Bertrand, A. L. Basic Sociology: An Introduction 
to Theory and Method. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1967. 

Bierstedt, R. The Social Order: An Introduction to 
Sociology. 2nd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1963. ` 

Bredemeier, H. C. and R. M. Stephenson. The 
Analysis of Social Systems. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1965. 

Broom, L. and P. H. Selznick. Sociology: A Text 
with Adapted Readings. 3rd ed. New York: 
Harper and Row, 1963. 

Gouldner, A. W. and H. P. Gouldner. Modern 
Sociology: An Introduction to the Study of 
Human Interaction. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and World, 1963. 

Lundberg, G. A., C. C. Schrag, and O. N. Larsen. 
Sociology. 3rd ed. New York: Harper and Row, 
1963. 


Topics dealing with ‘‘primary units” 
show some variability over time, but 
without a particular trend. This particular 
category simply may be too broad, in that 
it combines topics that are quite diverse 
and that reflect different levels of analysis. 
Primary units include chapters on pri- 
mary groups and sex roles, as well as 


Smelser, N. J. (ed.) Sociology: An Introduction. 
New York: Wiley, 1967. 

Vernon, G. M. Human Interaction: An Introduction 
to Sociology. New York: Ronald Press, 1965. 
Wilson, E. K. Sociology: Rules, Roles and Re- 

lationships. Homewood, IL: Dorsey Press, 
1966. 
1968-1972 

Allyn, C. Sociology: An Introduction. Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1972. 

Caplow, T. Elementary Sociology. Englewood 

~ Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1971. 

CRM. Society Today. Del Mar, CA: CRM Books, 
1971. 

DeFleur, M. O., W. V. D'Antonio, and L. B. 
DeFleur. Sociology: Man in Society. Glencoe, 
IL: Scott Foresman, 1970. 

Dressler, D. Sociology: The Study of Human in- 
teraction. New York: Knopf, 1969. 

Himes, J. S. The Study of Sociology. Glencoe, IL: 
Scott Foresman, 1968. 

Lowry, R. P. and R. P. Rankin. Sociology: The 
Science of Society. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1969. 

Lenski, G. Human Societies. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1970. 

McKee, J. B. Introduction to Sociology. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1969. 

Popenoe, D. Sociology. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1971. 


1973-1977 


Baldridge, J. V. Sociology: A Critical Approach. 
New York: Wiley, 1975. 
Denisoff, R. S. and R. Wahrmer. An Introduction 
to Sociology. New York: MacMillan, 1975. 
Dushkin Publishers. The Study of Society. Guil- 
ford, CT: Dushkin Publishing Group, 1974. 

Leslie, G. R., R. F. Larson, and B. L. Gorman. 
Order and Change: Introductory Sociology. 
New York: Oxford, 1973. 

Light, D. and S. Keller. Sociology. New York: 
Knopf, 1975. 

Robertson, I. Sociology. New York: Worth Pub- 
lishers, 1977. 

Shepard, J. M. Basic Sociology. New York: Har- 
pers, 1974. 

Stewart, E. W. and J. A. Glynn. Introduction to 
Sociology.. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1973. 

Smith, R. and F. Preston. Sociology: An Intro- 
duction. New York: St. Martins, 1977, 

Warren, C. Sociology: Change and Continuity. 
Homewood, IL: Dorsey, 1977. 


urban structure, complex organizations, 
and ethnic minorities. 

What is notable in the 40 books is the 
infrequency with which new or uncon- 
ventional chapters are introduced. The 
“other”? category contains chapters on 
“uses of sociology,” ‘“‘social policy,” 
‘‘international problems,” ‘‘social plan- 
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TABLE 2. Classification of Chapters in Introductory Textbooks, 1958-1977 


1. Sociological analysis (Soc. perspective; scien- 
tific method; nature of society) 

2. Primary units (Groups; communities; orga- 
nizations; personality; social relationships) 

3. Basic institutions (Family; education; scientific, 
political; economic; religious; recreational- 
aesthetic) 

4. Social processes (Stratification; conflict; 
socialization; social control-deviance; com- 
munication; change) 

5. Other 


ning,” and “‘social problems.” Only 10 of 
40 texts had one or more chapters that did 
not fit the conventional categories. 

A much clearer picture of stability and 
change is obtained from the contents of 


opening chapters of textbooks. The early’ 


textbooks (1958-1962) were clear and un- 
ambiguous in their presentation of sociol- 
ogy as a science of society, closely aligned 


with the natural science model. Sociology. 


is described as a value-free or value- 
neutral discipline whose practitioners can 
and should separate personal values from 
scientific work. Consider, for example, 
the following statements: 


“Sociologists have no ‘axe to grind’ other 
than this interest in building up the most 
nearly perfect body of knowledge about 
human beings that they can. . . the personal 
predilections of sociologist A or of sociolo- 
gist B are not a part of sociology” (Cuber, 
1959:6). 

“In regarding sociology as a natural sci- 
ence, we are studying human social behavior 
in the same objective spirit that a biologist 
studies a hive of bees, a colony of termites, 
or the organization and functioning of an or- 
ganism™ (Lundberg, et al., 1958:17). 

‘The sociologist may step out of his role 
as a research scientist and, taking the role of 
the citizen, educator, writer, or social en- 
gineer, use knowledge of the causes of crime 
to try to reduce the amount of crime” (Og- 
burn and Nimkoff, 1958:10). 


In addition to the stress on sociology as 
an objective science in these early texts, 
there also is an explicit commitment to 
science as a value that contributes to 
societal progress. For example: 














1958-1962 1963-1967 1968-1972 1973-1977 
17.1% 7.8% 11.1% 9.1% 
32.5% 49.2% 36.5% 41.9% 
25.8% 23.5% 22.2% 22.2% 
23.3% 18.4% 26.4% 22.0% 

1.2% 1.1% 3.7% 4.3% 
99.9% 100.0% 99.9% 99.9% 


“Most people recognize the importance 
and promise of the advancement of science 
in general. It has released us from some 
age-old fears and insecurities” (Lundberg, et 
al., 1958:15). 

“Since knowledge is enduring, and fresh 
discoveries are made from time to time, 
knowledge accumulates. The stockpile of 
sociology, of which this book is an indica- 
tion, may even at the present time be viewed 

-with pride. In the future we expect it to be 
much bigger. And a great accumulation of 
reliable and enduring knowledge in sociology 
will be inconceivably useful and effective in - 
attaining our objectives of the good life” 
(Ogburn and Nimkoff, 1958:12—13). 

“The scientist seeks scientific truth be- 
cause he accepts, on faith and faith alone, 
that out of the quest for more accurate 
knowledge will eventually come some good 
for humankind” (Cuber, 1959:43). 


Textbooks in the next period (1963- 
1967) maintained the emphasis on sociol- 
ogy as a value-free science, but omitted 
the ‘‘faith in science’’ or “‘science can 
save us” statements. . 

By 1968-1972, at least one-half of the 
textbooks discuss the existence of sub- 
stantial controversy in the discipline on 
the possibility of a value-neutral sociol- 
ogy, and on ethical issues confronting 
sociologists and other scientists. There is 
a marked lack of ‘‘faith in science,” and 
sociology is not presented as a 
consensus-based discipline. Such issues 
and questions engaged the attention of 
sociologists in the 1960s, and it is in- 
teresting to see the relative speed with 
which such matters find their way into 
introductory texts. It is especially in- 
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teresting in light of the slowness—to be 
discussed below—with which sociological 
knowledge finds its way into textbooks. 

Textbooks in the most recent period 
(1973—1977) show some increase in dis- 
cussion of issues of value and ethics in 
sociology. Six of the ten texts examined 
provide coverage of the topic. However, 
the most recently published books do not 
include such controversial topics, signal- 
ing, perhaps, a return to a blander and 
more consensus-oriented characterization 
of the field. 

Another basis on which to contrast the 
opening chapters of our forty texts is 
whether different theoretical perspectives 
in sociology are presented. Specially 
noteworthy is whether students are ex- 
posed to theoretical frameworks, and 
whether the discipline is characterized as 
containing competing perspectives. 

Textbooks in the earliest period (1958- 
1962) contain very little discussion of 
theoretical perspectives or frameworks, 
and only one book gave any indication 
that sociologists were in any disagreement 
on the matter of how the subject matter of 
sociology should be approached (this was 
on the epistemological differences be- 
tween positivism and Verstehen). 

The 1963-1967 texts continue the in- 
difference to discussing specific theoreti- 
cal perspectives, and only two texts 
provide any discussion of different orien- 
tations toward the subject matter by con- 
trasting scientific, humanistic, and 
action-oriented sociology. This same pat- 
tern continues for the 1968—1972 
textbooks. What is new in opening chap- 
ters in texts of this period is a discussion 
of the relevance of sociology in terms of 
application, and of the employment set- 
tings of sociologists. The question of what 
people with degrees in sociology actually 
do with their knowledge of human society 
is probably due to the same social forces 
in the 1960s that resulted in increased 
characterization of sociology as a diverse 
discipline. It probably is not the absence 
of employment opportunities that leads to 
discussion of employment settings for 
sociologists, but rather the involvement of 
a number of sociologists in policy-making 
and policy-implementing positions in 
organizations dedicated to social change. 


In 1973-1977 texts, all but one of the 
books provide some discussion of diver- 
sity in sociology with regard to specific 
theoretical perspectives or orientations. 
Several texts give substantial space to dis- 
cussion of functionalist, conflict, and in- 
teractionist perspectives; or to Marxism 
and phenomenology; or to sociology as an 
art and science. Nevertheless even when 
there is some discussion of different 
theoretical perspectives they rarely are 
carried forward and used in the remaining 
substantive chapters. 

Finally, we compare the textbooks in 
each decade as to whether or not they will 
be interesting to students—intellectually 
exciting, challenging, or applicable to 
their lives. While this is a very subjective 
matter, the criterion is not unimportant, 
given that a student’s experience in the 
introductory course may influence. deci- 
sions to take other courses in sociology. 

I approach this criterion indirectly by 
considering the kind of topics covered in 
the opening chapters. It appears that most 
textbooks in each time period devote an 
inordinate amount of space to matters of 
little interest to students and with little 
potential for engaging them with the sub- 
ject matter. Opening chapters are, on the 
whole, extremely defensive about sociol- 
ogy as a science and preoccupied with 
distinguishing sociology from other disci- 
plines. The patterns observed by Kurtz 
and Maiolo (1963) in their comparison of 
sociology texts with those in chemistry, 
economics, physics, political science, and 
psychology, are reproduced in the 
textbooks examined here. The arguments 
are so standard that they have the appear- 
ance of a litany. ‘‘Science is a method; 
sociology has a method; therefore sociol- 
ogy is a science.” The setting of bound- 
aries between disciplines invariably leads 
to a characterization of other fields that 
would leave our colleagues in journalism, 
economics, psychology, or political sci- 
ence believing us to be either mad or to- 
tally ignorant of what goes on in other 
disciplines. 

It seems to me that students might be 
more attracted to sociology as a way of 
looking at the world if they were 
presented with a sense of how the various 
disciplines are interrelated and engaged in 
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the common endeavor of trying to answer 
certain persistent questions about human 
behavior and human society. It also seems 
that they would be more interested in the 
subject matter (and in the remainder of the 
text) if opening chapters were substantive, 
dealing with the societal problems and is- 
sues that sociologists deal with in their 
research and writing. Moreover, students 
might be more interested in sociology if 
the textbooks were more concerned with 
serving the personal and vocational needs 
of students rather than simply attempting 
to reproduce the knowledge of the disci- 
pline. 


MOST FREQUENTLY CITED SOCIOLOGISTS 


In 1962 Read Bain examined ten 
textbooks published between 1958 and 
1962 to determine who were the most fre- 
quently cited sociologists. This study was 
repeated by Oromaner (1968) on ten 
textbooks published between 1963 and 
1967. In both the Bain and Oromaner 
studies a name cited at least five times in 
four or more textbooks:in the time period 
was classified as a ‘‘most frequently cited 
sociologist.” We followed the same pro- 


cedure for texts in 1968—1972 and 1973- 
1977. 

The textbooks examined by Bain con- 
tained the names of 24 sociologists who 
had received five or more citations in four 
or more books. Oromaner found 23 such 
names for texts in the 1963—1967 period. 
Texts published in the 1968-1972 period 
contained 12 frequently named sociolo- 
gists; and for 1973--1977 texts, the number 
was 11. Thus, textbooks in the two ear- 
liest time periods had about twice as many 
sociologists who are frequently cited as 
texts in the two most recent time periods. 

The pattern of frequently cited sociolo- 
gists across the four time periods Is re- 
ported in Table 3. Only six names were 
frequently cited in all four time periods, 
and another three names were cited in the 
three earliest time periods. Seven sociolo- 
gists were frequently cited in the two ear- 
liest periods, and one sociologist in the 
two most recent time periods. 

There are several noteworthy aspects to 
the pattern of frequently cited sociolo- 
gists. First, it appears that once a name is 
dropped from the frequently cited list in 
one time period, it does not reappear in a 
later time period. The impact of a sociolo- 


TABLE 3. Names Cited at Least Five Times in Four or More Introductory Texts 


Cited in three 


time periods 
Cited in all (1958-62; 1963-67; Cited in two 
four time periods 1968-72) time periods Cited only in one time period 
(1958-1962; 
1963-1967} (1958—1962) 
K. Davis C. H. Cooley R. Bendix R. Bales W. F. Ogburn 
E. Durkheim S. M. Lipset E. W. Burgess F. S. Chapin W. G. Sumner 
R. K. Merton G. P. Murdock A. B. Hollingshead P. K. Hatt W. S. Thompson 
C. W. Mills R. K. Linton R. MacIver 
T. Parsons S. Stouffer M. Mead 
M. Weber W. L. Warner 
R. Williams (1963-1967) 
S. Freud W. E. Moore 
(1968—1972 & G. Homans T. Newcomb 
1973—1977) 
K. Marx P. F. Lazarsfeld E. Shils 
W. F. Whyte 
(1968-1972) 
H. S. Becker 
G. Lenski 
(1973-1977) 
H. Blumer 
H. Gans 
E. Goffman 


G. H. Mead 
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TABLE 4. Publication Date of Research Articles and Books Cited in Selected Textbook Chapters 


Organizations 
chapter 


Articles cited 


1968-1972 Texts 
Publication date of citation 


Last 6-10 
5 years years 


3.2% 32.2% 


11—15 
years 


16.1% 


16 + 
years 


48.4% 


1973-1977 Texts 
Publication date of citation 


(x = 4.4)* 
(X = 2.5)** 
Books cited 
(x = 7.1)* 
(x = 3.2)** 


Stratification 
chapter 

Articles cited 
(x = 8.0)* 
(X = 7,9)** 

Books cited 
(x = 13.2)* 
(x = 5.8)** 


14.0% 18.0% 36.0% 32.0% 


14.0% 28.1% 20.3% 37.5% 


12.2% 18.9% 18.9% 50.0% 


Last 6-10 11~15 16 + 
Total 5 years years years years Total 
(99.9%) 32.0% 28.0% 8.0% 32.0% (100.0%) 
(100.0%) 6.2% 28.1% 21.9% 43.7% (99.9%) 
(99.9%) 29.6% 26.8% 15.5% 28.2% (100.1%) 
(100.0%) 7.7% 30.8% 21.2% 40.4% (100.1%) 





* Mean number of research articles and books cited in 1968-1972 textbooks. 
** Mean number of research articles and books cited in 1973--1977 textbooks. 


gist’s work on the writers of introductory 
textbooks apparently follows an orderly 
pattern of influence across the time pe- 
riods. 

A second interesting aspect of Table 3 is 
the appearance of Marx as a frequently 
cited sociologist in 1968—1972 and again in 
the most recent time period. This appears 
to correspond with the appearance of dis- 
cussion of diverse theoretical perspectives 
in textbooks, bringing in a conflict or 
Marxian mode of analysis. 

The final interesting feature of the cita- 
tion data is the influence, in the most re- 
cent time period, of sociologists repre- 
senting specific social psychological per- 
spectives (Blumer, Goffman, and Mead). 
They join the frequently cited sociologists 
of a structural or macro-analytical ap- 
proach to provide a more balanced picture 
of ‘‘most important sociologists.” 
Whether or not this social psychological 
. emphasis persists must await an examina- 
tion of textbooks in the 1980s. 


CITATIONS TO RESEARCH LITERATURE IN 
SOCIOLOGY 


Since one of the central objectives of 
the introductory text is to present sociol- 
ogy as a science of society, with a body of 
knowledge, we wish to know whether 
texts draw upon the knowledge produced 
by scholars in the discipline. We approach 


the question first by examining the 
number of research articles and scholarly 
books cited in two selected chapters in 
textbooks published in the two most re- 
cent time periods.* Table 4 contains in- 
formation on the number of articles and 
books cited in texts and their date of pub- 
lication relative to the publication of the 
textbook. 

Considering first of all the number of 
articles and books cited in the orga- 
nizations chapter, we see that an average 
of 4.4 articles were cited in 1968—1972 
texts, and 2.5 in 1973—1977 texts. The 
number of books cited also declines from 
7.1 in 1968~1972 to 3.2 in 1973-1977. The 
number of citations of articles and books 
in the stratification chapter is -larger, 
probably reflecting the longer tradition of 
research and writing in the area of stratufi- 
cation. Citations of articles remains about 


3 Research articles include traditional scholarly 
and professional periodicals and exclude references 
to popular social science periodicals like Society and 
Psychology Today and to news magazines like Time 
and Newsweek. Books include scholarly publications 
by university and commercial presses and exclude 
general textbooks in the areas of stratification and 
organizations. We did not include textbooks from the 
1958-1962 and 1963-1967 periods because of the 
large number of second, third, and fourth editions 
included by Bain (1962) and Oromaner (1968). This 
would have required examination of all prior editions 
to determine when a particular citation appeared 
relative to the textbook’s date of publication. 
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the same in both time periods, but the 
number of books cited drops from 13.2 to 
5.8 in the 1973—1977 textbooks. 

The articles and books cited are also 
classified according to when they were 
published relative to the textbook’s publi- 
cation. An article or book could have ap- 
peared in the last five years prior to the 
textbook’s date of publication, 6-10 
years, 11—15 years, or 16 or more years. 


These data provide some indication ‘of ` 


how much of the recent scholarly litera- 
ture finds its way into textbook chapters. 

In the 1968-1972 period citations in the 
organizations chapter generally are quite 
“old.” Almost half of the articles cited 
appear 16 or more years prior to the 
textbook’s publication date, and about 
two-thirds are 11 or more years old. A 
similar pattern exists for the books cited, 
with over two-thirds being published 11 or 
more years prior to the text. 

In the 1973-1977 texts there is an in- 
crease in the number of citations to recent 
articles in the chapter on organizations. 
Almost one-third of the cited articles were 
published in the five years prior to the 
textbook’s publication, and 60% of the ar- 
ticles appeared ten or fewer years prior to 
the text. There is no comparable shift to 
citation of more recently published books 
in the chapter on organizations; in fact, 
there are more citations to older books 
than there were in the 1968-1972 texts. 

Looking at citations of articles and 
books in the stratification chapter we see 
that a majority of the citations in the 
1968-1972 texts are of ‘‘older’’ publica- 
tions. About 57% of the articles cited are 
over 11 years old, and 69% of the books 
are of the same vintage. 

When looking at the date of cited arti- 
cles in the 1973—1977 texts, we find a pat- 
tern similar to that observed in chapters 
on organizations. There is a shift to citing 
more recently published articles, with 
over 55% of the citations being of work 
published in the last ten years (compared 
to 42% in the 1968—1972 texts). Citations 
of books show a slight tendency toward 
more citations of “‘older’’ works, similar 
to that found in the chapters on orga- 
nizations. 

In general, my review of these selected 
chapters in introductory textbooks indi- 


cates that they do not seem to synthesize 
the recent knowledge produced by schol- 
ars in the discipline. Citations of older 
work are substantial, indicating either that 
sociology has a large number of classic 
research articles and books, or that writ- 
ers of introductory texts have not kept 
pace with the recent scholarly literature. 

In order to provide some comparison 
with these data, I examined the citation 


_patterns in an introductory textbook that 


was written by a collection of sociologists 
who can be considered ‘‘specialists’’ in 
the subject matter of each chapter. The 
‘*specialist’’ text was published in 1967, a 
time preceding the two time periods rep- 
resented in Table 4, and preceding a de- 
cade of substantial growth in scholarly re- 
search and writing. 

The number of citations of research ar- 
ticles in chapters on organizations in the 
‘‘specialist’’ text is 7, and for books it is 
25. This is larger than the number of cita- 
tions reported in Table 4 for either time 
period of the nonspecialist texts. The 
dates of publication of cited articles and 
books show a definite tendency toward 
greater use of more recent literature. For 
articles, 85% of those cited were pub- 
lished in the last ten years (far greater than 
that reported in Table 4 for either time 
period). Citations of books also were of 
those published more recently, although 
the differences with the non-specialist text 
are not as great. Almost one-half of all 
cited books were published in the last ten 
years, compared to 32% and 34% of cited 
books in the two time periods of non- 
specialist books. 

The stratification chapters in the spe- 
cialist text contain 16 citations of articles 
and 27 of books. Both figures exceed that 
found for the non-specialist texts reported 
in Table 4, and the cited works are more 
than those reported in the non-specialist 
texts. About 44% of the articles cited in 
stratification chapters in the specialist text 
were published in the last five years (com- 
pared to 14% and 29% in the 1968-1972, 
and 1973-1977 non-specialist texts). For 
books cited, 37% were published in the 
last five years, compared to 12% and 8% 
in the non-specialist texts reported in 
Table 4. 

Clearly, textbook chapters written by 
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‘‘specialists’’ or “‘experts’’ draw upon a 
body of scholarly literature that has been 
published more recently than one finds in 
the non-specialist texts. It should come as 
no surprise to any sociologist that it is 
extremely difficult to remain current with 
the latest contributions in more than two 
or three sub-fields; and that textbooks 
written by single or several authors, or by 
professional writers with sociological ad- 
visors, or by teaching specialists rather 
than active scholars, will invariably fail to 
incorporate or synthesize the latest re- 
search literature. 


CITATIONS TO ASA AND SSSP AWARD 
BOOKS 


The final indicator of whether intro- 
ductory textbooks reflect the scholarly 
activities of the discipline is the frequency 
with which books receiving the major 
awards of professional societies are cited. 
From 1957 through 1968, the American 
Sociological Association gave the Mac- 
Iver Award for scholarly books making 
important contributions to sociology. 
From 1969 to the present time the ASA 
has given the Sorokin Award to recognize 
outstanding contributions. Since 1964 the 
Society for the Study of Social Problems 
has provided an annual C. Wright Mills 
Award for the book that best exemplifies 
scholarship in social science in the tradi- 
tion of C. Wright Mills. 

Table 5 contains the frequency and per- 
centage of award books that are cited in 
introductory textbooks in the four time 
periods. An award book was considered 
eligible to be cited if it had recetved the 
award at least five years prior to the publi- 
cation of the introductory textbook. This 
was done in order to give textbook writers 
sufficient time to become aware of the 


books selected for the highest honors of 


-the discipline. 


Looking first at the ASA Maclver and 
Sorokin Award books, we observe a clear 
decline in the percentage of eligible award 
books that are cited in texts. In 1958- 
1962, 43% of the 21 possible citations to 
award books were found in the ten texts of 
the period. This figure declines to 24% of 
the 169 possible citations that could have 
appeared in the 1973-1977 period. The 
range of possible citations provided in 
Table 5 gives an indication of the ““worst’’ 
and ‘‘best’’ citation records found in par- 
ticular textbooks. 

Figures for the SSSP Award are 
provided only for the most recent time 
periods, because this award was not given 
until 1964. The available data indicate that 
a smaller percentage of eligible C. Wright 
Mills Award books are cited than those 
receiving the MacIver and Sorokin 
Awards. This seems significant because 
the SSSP Award is for books on social 
problems with a critical orientation, while 
the ASA awards can be viewed as going to 
books oriented to “‘science-building.”’ 

The substantial increase in the number 
of books eligible for citation in recent time 
periods could be seen as the main reason 
for the sizable decline in the percentage of 
possible citations found in textbooks. In 
order to check on this possibility, 
textbooks in the two most recent time pe- 
riods were examined for citations to books 
receiving ASA awards in the ten year pe- 
riod before publication of the textbook. In 
this way we can see if the recent 
textbooks have a better citation record 
when the number of possible citations is 
reduced. The data do not support this 
speculation. Textbooks published in 
1968-1972 cited only 20% of the 50 cita- 
tions that were possible. In 1973-1977, 


TABLE 5. Citations of Books Receiving ASA MacIver or Sorokin Awards and SSSP C. W. Mills Award 


1958-1962 


ASA Awards 
Percent cited in 10 texts in each 
period: 
Range: 
SSSP Award 
Percent cited in 10 texts in each 
period: ~ 
Range: — 


43%(9/21) 
0/2~3/4 


1963-1967 1968-1972 1973-1977 
35%( 16/46) 23%(26/111) 24%(4 1/169) 
0/11-3/4 1/11~5/13 1/14-6/17 
— 16%( 6/37) 15%(15/97) 

— 0/6-2/7 0/14—4/6 
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22% of the possible citations were actually 
cited in the textbooks of the period. In 
each case, the percentage is not very 
different from the citation percentages re- 
ported in Table 5 that are based on all 
possible eligible citations to both ‘‘new”’ 
and ‘‘old’’ award books. In short, citation 
of award books is not related to how re- 
cently that award book was published. 


DISCUSSION 


The examination of 40 introductory 
sociology textbooks covering a 20 year 
period indicates that textbooks are caught 
between two objectives, falling short of 
both. One objective is to provide students 
with exposure to what are thought to be 
the foundations, basic principles, and sur- 
vey of the field. This goal has been de- 
scribed by Leibert and Bayer (1975) as 
‘professional reproduction, and by 
Kahout (1977) as the “vocational model.”’ 
It assumes, implicitly, that students are 
being prepared for further course work in 
sociology and for a career in the field. 

The second goal is more student- 
centered; it attempts to link knowledge of 
sociology to the everyday lives of students 
and to prepare them for their futures as 
workers, citizens, and parents. Student- 
centered goals frequently are mentioned 
in the first chapter of textbooks, or in a 
special preface to students about ‘‘why 
this book was written, and how it should 
be used.” Unfortunately, these purposes 
rarely find their way into the remaining 
chapters. 

Our review indicates that virtually all of 
the textbooks examined are dominated by 
the goal of professional reproduction. 
Thus, my summary remarks are designed 
to assess whether they adequately repre- 
sent the field of sociology. 

(1) By and large, introductory 
textbooks do not accurately convey to 
students the tremendous diversity of 
views that exists in the field regarding 
theory, approaches to the study of social 
phenomena, and the purposes of sociol- 
ogy. The image of the field contained in 
textbooks suggests that sociologists share 
a common view of their discipline, and 
that there is, therefore, theoretical coher- 


ence and consensus on the questions to be 
examined, and how to go about dealing 
with them. We apparently all share the 
goal of creating a body of scientific 
knowledge about society. 

(2) Given the overriding objective of 
‘‘professional reproduction,” our exam- 
ination of selected chapters indicates that 
the information presented to students as 
sociological knowledge is based upon ci- 
tations to scholarly literature that is 
somewhat dated. 

Our analysis indicates only that 
textbook knowledge is not very current. 
Whether or not that knowledge is accurate 
is another matter. Recent examination of 
textbooks in marriage and the family by 
Spanier and Stump (1978) and industrial 
sociology by Hadley and Taveggia (1977) 
should make us very wary about how re- 
search findings are reported in textbooks. 
Spanier and Stump’s analysis of 18 texts 
found that they drew heavily on secon- 
dary sources, reported research findings 
without citations, selectively reported 
findings to produce misleading conclu- 
sions, confounded definitions of variables 
used in the original research, and often 
drew change-based conclusions from 
cross-sectional data. Hedley and Taveggia 
looked at 14 textbooks to determine the 
treatment given to a specific empirical 
generalization that was reported in 31 re- 
search articles. They found that approx- 
imately one-third of the studies were de- 
scribed in the textbooks as having sup- 
ported a particular conclusion that was in 
no way related to the original research 
data. If one assumes that introductory 
textbooks are subject to the same kinds of 
errors and inaccuracies, as well as being 
dated, then the representation of the field 
of sociology in textbooks should be a 
matter of concern. 

In conclusion, I hope that sociologists 
who write introductory textbooks in the 
next decade (if there are any) will attempt 
to break away from the image of the 
textbook created by market research, 
which makes for increasing standardiza- 
tion of content. Some textbooks should be 
addressed to the overwhelming majority 
of students who never will become 
“majors,” and who never may take a sec- 
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ond course despite our efforts. The first 
course for such students should be more 
substantive than at present, more akin to a 
social problems course. And it should be 
more of an introduction to the sociological 
way of looking at the world* than a survey 
of the field. 
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Implications of college-wide competency-based education (CBE) approaches for undergraduate 
sociology programs are discussed, using an established program for illustration. Five basic 
questions for sociologists considering involvement in CBE are addressed: (1) Are courses to be 
built upon content or competency? (2) Is it possible to achieve the ideal of integrating content 
and competency in evaluating student performance without relegating content to a secondary 
role? (3) Is it possible to alter one’s conception of teaching from dispensing knowledge to 
facilitating learning? (4) Is it possible to alter one’s conception of professional autonomy to meet 
CBE demands? (5) Is the education at CBE institutions comparable to that offered at traditional 
institutions, both in terms of learning and career opportunities? 


INTRODUCTION 


This paper examines some implications 
of college-wide competency-based educa- 
tion (CBE) approaches for undergraduate 
sociology programs and curricula, using 
an existing program for illustration. A 
major difficulty in delineating CBE’s im- 
pact on academic programs is that the ap- 
proach is not yet marked by a set of un- 
ifying conceptual or organizational princi- 
ples, nor does an adequate definition or 
theoretical framework exist to guide gen- 
eralization (Grant, 1979:11). For these 
reasons, the present paper 1s confined to 
issues arising from elements that appear to 
be common to CBE approaches in gen- 
eral.! 

While the CBE movement currently is 
not widespread among American colleges, 
interest in it—both positive and 
negative—is sufficiently great to suggest 
the likelihood that it will become the con- 
text for at least some sociology programs, 


* Address all communications to: Wiliam J. 
Woolf, Jr., Department of Sociology, Alverno Col- 
lege, 3401 S. 39th Street, Milwaukee, WI 53215. We 
wish to thank several anonymous reviewers for 
helpful comments. Responsibility for content and 
interpretation rests solely with the authors. 


i! Gamson (1979:225) describes the common fea- 
tures of CBE programs as follows: ‘‘(1) the specifi- 
cation of educational outcomes reflecting successful 
functioning in life roles, (2) the view that instruc- 
tional time is independent of the achievement of 
these outcomes, and (3) the certification of the 
achievement of the outcomes in a reasonably objec- 
tive and verifiabie way.” 
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particularly those in smaller, non-elite 
colleges (cf. Grant et al., 1979). In this 
sense, CBE represents the foundation of 
one possible scenario for sociology cur- 
ricula in the near future. Our purpose is 
neither to promote nor decry this likeli- 
hood, but rather to outline some of the 
constraints and possibilities, as well as 
some of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages, of CBE as a context both for devel- 
oping and maintaining viable sociology 
curricula and programs. Our intent is de- 
scriptive rather than prescriptive. We 
hope to provide a sounder point of depar- 
ture than now exists for those sociologists ` 
and others who may become involved 
with CBE. 

Specifically, the implications of a CBE 
context are discussed for three general 
areas of interest: (1) curricular goals, 
evaluation, and methods; (2) faculty roles 
and development; and (3) educational out- 
comes.? We will draw tentative general- 


2 The editors and some reviewers suggested that 
we discuss what implications derive from faculty/ 
administration relationships, especially with respect 
to the institutionalization of CBE programs. While 
this is an important issue, we do not feel there is 
adequate basis for even tentative generalization in 
the literature or in our own experience. Some body, 
for example, must coordinate curricula and instruc- 
tion for competencies so that the full range is— 
covered on a college-wide basis. However, this may 
or may not be the administration itself. Our general 
impression is that whether CBE is instituted from 
above or arrived at through full democratic partici- 
pation of faculty, the issues we have identified will 
remain. 
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izations from one CBE program that has 
passed beyond the initial growth stages of 
development. While not every issue we 
identify here appears in that program, it 
has served as a beginning point for our 
discussion. Thus, as a means of 
familiarizing the reader with the CBE 
context, its general features will be illus- 
trated by reference to the curricular pro- 
gram at Alverno College, where CBE was 
initiated on a campus-wide basis in 1973. 

Alverno College is a small liberal arts 
college for women in Milwaukee. It has a 
national reputation as a model CBE in- 
stitution, its innovative program having 
thrust it rapidly into the forefront of the 
competency-based movement (Grant, et 
al., 1979; Edgerton, 1977; Chickering, et 
al., 1977; Levine, 1978, Chapter 9). 

Education at Alverno centers on the 
concept of teaching for ‘‘behavioral out- 
-comes’’ (demonstrated abilities) rather 
than on particular substantive content and 
finite time periods for learning it. The pro- 
gram identifies eight major outcomes, 
called “competences,” for which students 
must exhibit specified levels of perform- 
ance in order to graduate. Accordingly, 
the Alverno faculty see each competence 
as “‘generic, rather than simply specific to 
a task or situation ... While they are 
learned and demonstrated in specific set- 
tings, these generic abilities can be trans- 
ferred to a variety of situations” (Alverno 
College Faculty, 1979:7). The eight 
generic competences are: 


. Effective communications ability 

. Analytical capability 

. Problem solving ability 

. Valuing in a decision making context 

. Effective social interaction 

. Effectiveness in individual/en- 
vironment relationships 

. Responsible involvement in the 
contemporary world 

. Aesthetic responsiveness (Alverno 
College Faculty, 1979:5). 
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Students are required to complete four 
“levels” of achievement in each compe- 
tence area and eight advanced levels in 
selected areas in which they specialize 
(Alverno College Faculty, 1976:8). Only 
selected competences and sequential 
levels are offered in any given course, 


these being selected by individual in- 
structors. The range of competence and 
level offerings in courses are reviewed 
regularly by committees of faculty (Com- 
petence Divisions) responsible for par- 
ticular competences (Alverno College 
Faculty, 1976:7). 

Alverno’s emphasis on both knowledge 
and ability means that the concept of 
learning becomes far broader than the 
definition traditionally associated with it 
at the college level. Through the proce- 
dures collectively labeled “‘assessment,”’ 
faculty attempt to observe and evaluate 
the individual student in this larger con- 
text of learning. Assessment is not viewed 
as equivalent to traditional testing—.e., 
objective tests and essay exams—but as 
both evaluating and helping students to 
develop their abilities rather than merely 
testing what they know. At Alverno, 
assessment focuses on the generic aspect 
of the competences, a developmental 
learning pattern for the students, and a 
‘holistic’ or cumulative sequence in 
helping students develop basic abilities 
(Alverno College Faculty, 1979:7-12). 
Related to this is the policy of not assign- 
ing grades to describe or rate student 
performance. Instead, written statements 
and narrative transcripts are used to 
specify student development.: Alverno’s 
concept of assessing student performance 
is not unique, but rather a feature of most 
CBE institutions. In the following discus- 
sion, wherever illustrations from Al- 
verno’s program could be used to clarify 
our argument, this has been done. It 
should be kept in mind, however, that our 
argument is general and not intended to be 
descriptive of the operation of CBE in any 
single institution, including Alverno.? 


IMPLICATIONS OF CBE FOR CURRICULAR 
ORGANIZATION 


Curricular Goals 


Perhaps the most controversial issue 
generated by CBE for curriculum orga- 
nization involves whether courses are to 


3 For more detailed information on CBE at Al- 
verno College, see Alverno College Faculty (1976; 
1979). For a critical view of the development of CBE 
at Alverno College, see Ewens (1979b). 
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be built upon substantive content or upon 
the competences being assessed. For 
example, a sociology course might be de- 
veloped using such ‘“‘generic’’ competen- 
cies as problem solving ability or under- 
standing of individual/environmental re- 
lationships as a foundation. In the case of 
the latter, some substantive content is at 
least implied, a fact that can operate to 
alter—either by limiting or expanding— 
what otherwise would be considered 
course content. Moreover, where teach- 
ing toward each competence is divided 
into ‘‘levels,” the instructor’s approach to 
a given substantive area will in many ways 
be predetermined by the level being of- 
fered in the course. At Alverno, for exam- 
ple, the first two levels of ‘‘Analytical 
capability’’ require that students be able 
to identify implicit and explicit elements 
of a problem or idea and to infer implicit 
elements as well (Alverno College Fac- 
ulty, 1976:15—16). An instructor offering 
only these first two levels of the compe- 
tence would be overstepping formal in- 
structional limits for instance, by asking 
students to comprehend the unity and 
integration of a work like Durkheim’s 
Suicide, since this is a “‘higher level” 
competency. One solution is to offer a 
wide range of levels for a given compe- 
tence in the same course, but this too has 
its problems unless all students enrolled 
are at a stage where they can legitimately 
be asked to perform at all those levels. 
If course prerequisites generally are 
non-substantive, requiring prior mastery 
of specified levels of given competencies 
rather than prior coursework, students in 
advanced courses will not necessarily 
have what in traditional programs would 
be considered adequate preparation in 
basic sociological concepts or modes of 
thinking. For example, students may be 
unusually well prepared, compared with 
those in more traditional programs, to en- 
gage in analytic thought with respect to 
course content, but may need more than 
ordinary background preparation in 
elementary sociological principles and 
concepts. The problem for the instructor 
becomes one of balancing the need for 
sophisticated teaching and learning in the 
competency area against deficiencies in 
students’ knowledge of the substantive 


content to which the competency is to be 
applied. A greater readiness to engage in 
analysis, for instance, is a potential ad- 
vantage, but the lack of a sense of se- 
quence and substantive integration will be 
bothersome for all concerned. 

In most CBE approaches, assessment 
for basic competencies appears to take 
precedence over substantive evaluations. 
In part this is due to a self-conscious effort 
among CBE curriculum designers to avoid 
traditional lecture and ‘‘testing’’ situa- 
tions. For the present, however, assess- 
ment of even “‘generic’’ competencies re- 
quires some content as a requisite of de- 
monstrating the ability in question 
(Ewens, 1979a). At Alverno, this issue has 
been addressed formally by officially 
stating a commitment to both content and 
competence in instruction (Alverno’ Col- 
lege Faculty, 1976:4—5). Undoubtedly, the 
ingenious instructor will see to it that the 
content is relevant to substantive course 
objectives. But the more fundamental 
issue is whether and how the infusion of 
substantive content can be assured in 
those programs where only the assess- 
ment of ‘‘non-substantive’’ abilities is in- 
stitutionalized. 

One possible method for providing such 
assurance is to have faculty establish 
competencies (and levels, if these are in- 
volved) on the basis of doing the least 
“damage” to course content. This is not a 
fool-proof resolution, because the com- 
petencies or levels chosen may allow for 
restricting content (e.g., in a course on 
theory) to some favored but limited topic 
(e.g., where the chosen competency con- 
cerns understanding of the environment at 
an advanced level). Alternatively, com- 
petencies could be established as a matter 
of departmental policy for specific 
courses, but this constrains instructors in 
their ability to deal with course content in 
ways they feel are most appropriate as 
sociologists. 

These problems are not dissimilar to 
those encountered in attempting to hold 
faculty in traditional colleges accountable 
for what they teach and for the results of 
that teaching. CBE programs do not 
necessarily ensure accountability any 
more effectively than other approaches. 
However, the accountability issue is more 
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salient in the CBE context because both 
the constraints and the opportunities for 
faculty in developing course materials are 
relatively visible to all involved. Thus it is 
common in CBE programs for faculty to 
make available to students and colleagues 
alike detailed syllabi that include course 
goals and objectives, assessment proce- 
dures, and specific criteria for successful 
performance. 


Evaluating Student Performance 


The central issue in evaluating student 
performance in CBE institutions involves 
the difference between the ideal of integ- 
rating content and competency in assess- 
ment and the reality that tends to make 
content secondary. This issue is important 
because CBE easily leads to forming a 
dichotomy between competence and 
content. Particularly when competencies 
are held to be generic, the integration of 
content with competency in constructing 
assessment instruments is not guaranteed 
by formal statements of instructional 
goals. Only committed and creative in- 
structors seem able to provide this cer- 
tainty.“ 

In evaluating student performance, a 
competency potentially limits content by 
restricting the type of knowledge appro- 
priate to development of the student’s 
sociological abilities. A competence such 
as Alverno’s ‘‘Valuing in a decision- 
making context,” for example, may work 
reasonably well in an assessment involv- 
ing exchange theory, but presents diffi- 
culties for the instructor interested in 
using the assessment for evaluating 
knowledge of Mead’s theory of socializa- 
tion. Of course, problems like this can be 
alleviated by offering a number of com- 
petencies In a given course, or by ad- 
ministering more traditional testing 
alongside competency assessments. On 
the other hand, competencies may 
provide useful vehicles for assessing par- 
ticular content. For instance, a compe- 


4 This statement must be qualified for those pro- 
grams where CBE is oriented toward abilities that 
clearly are technical in nature (e.g., specific surgical 
skills in a medical program), rather than toward 
generic competencies. In such cases, content and 
competency are in effect one and the same. 


tence such as “Effective social interac- 
tion’’ is ideal for issue-oriented content, 
as in a Social Problems course, since it 
promotes discussion and critical analysis. 
Thus, building assessment instruments 
around content can be a good means for 
assessing a variety of competencies. 

A related theme in the evaluation of 
student performance, one not ordinarily 
found in traditional departments, involves 
the question of who develops the assess- 
ment instruments. Three groups poten- 
tially can develop assessments for courses 
in CBE institutions: the individual in- 
structor, the department, and/or an in- 
stitutional group responsible for a par- 
ticular competency. Assessment instru- 
ments developed outside the course con- 
text obviously have the potential of re- 
stricting the type of content covered. A 
generic instrument intended for use across 
a variety of departments might be effec- 
tive for a course in complex organizations, 
for example, but not for a course on 
theory or social psychology. 

One might imagine that close integra- 
tion of content and competency would 
follow when individual instructors de- 
velop the assessment instruments for par- 
ticular competencies. A crucial constraint 
on individual faculty, however, ts the 
amount of time needed to develop such 
comprehensive instruments. In addition, 
certain content that an instructor feels is 
important may not be the most efficient 
for assessing a particular competency. 
Therefore, additional assessments con- 
cerning only content have to be devel- 
oped. Again, given such constraints, the 
ideal of integration hardly can be guaran- 
teed. 

Student outcomes are the essence of 
CBE programs, and evaluation of student 
performance accordingly requires that 
assessments be as unambiguous as possi- 
ble in terms of their intent and the criteria 
for judgment. CBE assumes that out- 
comes are objective and verifiable, mak- 
ing criteria for successful performance 
possible. These criteria, ordinarily 
supplied to students prior to assessment, 
provide ideally clear statements of faculty 
expectations as to what is considered 
competent performance in an assessment. 
This has the secondary effect of offering 
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the potential for greater instructor ac- 
countability as well. One issue is whether 
the criteria serve more as a checklist 
allowing students to structure minimal 
performances, thus stifling creativity, or 
merely as a formal guide for judging stu- 
dent achievement. This is especially rele- 
vant since CBE operates under the rubric 
of helping students develop their abilities. 
The problem for the instructor is to for- 
mulate specific behavioral objectives 
without artificially limiting student 
capabilities for maximum performance. 

In addition to providing content through 
lectures, readings, and. other course input, 
CBE approaches also provide opportuni- 
ties for practice in the assessment for 
competency. This provision of informa- 
tion on the method of assessment, as well 
as on the substantive basis for assess- 
ment, underscores the practical emphasis 
inherent in the CBE approach. An in- 
structional problem arising from this 
practice is how to determine whether stu- 
dents who are reassessed in the same 
competency until they succeed truly have 
mastered the competency or simply have 
become ‘“‘test-wise.’’ One solution is to 
offer different ‘‘practice’’ versions for the 
same competency, although this may raise 
questions as to the identity between 
different versions. Here is one example, in 
summary form, of an assessment used at 
Alverno to assess at the fourth level of 
“Understanding individual/environment 
relationships”: “‘Having read and dis- 
cussed Edward Hall’s The Hidden Dimen- 
sion, for instance, she 1s asked to design a 
cafeteria for the UN building, taking into 
account the wide differences Hall outlines 
in cultural space/intimacy patterns” (Al- 
verno College Faculty, 1979:9). 


Methods of Teaching 


A central feature of CBE as opposed to 
more traditional approaches is that the 
conception of teaching changes from one 
of dispensing knowledge to one of 
facilitating the learning abilities of stu- 
dents. An important implication of this is 
that the lecture ts no longer the optimal 
format for instruction. Being a learning 
facilitator means spending more time on 
student-centered learning experiences. 


This creates pressure on faculty by limit- 
ing the amount of time for group instruc- 
tion. One result of this approach to 
teaching is increased use of technical de- 
vices (e.g., video and audio tapes, films, 
etc.) in the classroom. Increasing the re- 
liance on technical devices means more 
and various kinds of student-centered ac- 
tivities can occur than otherwise would be 
possible. At Alverno, for example, a stu- 
dent assigned to make an oral presentation 
often videotapes the presentation outside 
the classroom setting. When the instructor 
has time, the videotape is then viewed and 
assessed. Of course, one issue that also is 
raised by this aspect of the approach is its 
effect on departmental budgets. 

Teaching in a college-wide CBE pro- 
gram always means contact with others 
outside one’s own discipline. This cross- 
disciplinary contact has various implica- 
tions for instruction. One is that faculty 
will have numerous contacts with indi- 
viduals in the institution involved in the 
development of a competency offered in 
their course. At Alverno this point is par- 
ticularly important in that competences 
are defined and developed apart from de- 
partments by faculty from different disci- 
plines (Alverno College Faculty, 1976:7). 
New ideas and ways of teaching compe- 
tences are generated by diverse sources 
throughout the college. Many times these 
approaches are appropriate for inclusion 
in sociology courses, but not always. An- 
other aspect of CBE is that when empha- 
sis is put on teaching for competency 
rather than content, instruction logically 
becomes an interdisciplinary matter. For 
the sociologist, then, both course devel- 
opment and team teaching with non- 
sociologists become more common. How- 
ever, as teaching approaches vary to some 
extent among disciplines, interdisciplinary 
cooperation does not necessarily lead to 
development of more effective instruc- 
tional techniques. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR FACULTY ROLES AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


The major consideration arising from 
the CBE approach for the role of faculty 
and for professional development is that 
conceptions of professional autonomy de- 
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rived from traditional academic contexts 
must be revised. In the CBE context, this 
is less an issue for debate than an inherent 
part of the approach’s logic to which fac- 
ulty must adjust. 

Erosions of this traditional conception 
of faculty autonomy have numerous 
sources. One of these is that the amount of 
time and effort spent on developing, con- 
ceptualizing, and operationalizing 
assessments for competencies carries a 
weight that is at least equal to, if not 
greater than, time spent on disciplinary 
matters. For instance, at Alverno, faculty 
commonly belong not only to content- 
based Divisions (e.g., Behavioral Sci- 
ence), but also to one or more Compe- 
tence Divisions (e.g., for “‘Effective social 
interaction’’), charged with developing 
and maintaining criteria for specific com- 
petences and their assessments. Because 
it is so extensive, the time spent in com- 
petence divisions is roughly analogous to 
time spent in more traditional institutions 
on personal research projects in the disci- 
pline. 

The internal, program-oriented focus 
typical of CBE institutions is one reason 
why research and publication tend to be 
considered personal matters, which be- 
come institutionally relevant only to the 
extent that they interfere with CBE in- 
structional goals. The freedom of indi- 
vidual faculty to engage in professionally 
relevant research activity (defined in tra- 
ditional terms) is thus not directly, but 
indirectly, curtailed due to such practical 
considerations as lack of time, relevant 
resources, and institutional encourage- 
ment. Of course, there are many faculty 
for whom work in the competency areas Is 
a satisfactory alternative to the ‘‘publish 
or perish’’ motives operating in traditional 
settings. 

Another factor associated with CBE 
that forces alteration of conventional fac- 
ulty orientations toward autonomy is that 
the educational process is decidedly 
student-oriented rather than focused on 
substantive content or faculty expertise. 
As mentioned, faculty roles revolve 


around being facilitators of learning rather ° 


than dispensers of knowledge. While this 
builds acceptance of personal responsibil- 
ity into the learning process for students, 


39 


it leaves faculty without clear-cut roles 
that can ‘be associated with their profes- 
sional identities in the field. To the extent 


. that autonomy can be defined, it must be 


done largely without reference to spe- 
cialized training or disciplinary identity. 
Faculty are held accountable for the 
“products” of their efforts as instructors, 
but mostly without regard for their sub- 
stantive expertise. 

- An additional aspect of the student- 
centered nature of CBE programs is that 
faculty ranks, while they may exist even 
in traditional form, are relatively unim- 
portant to careers within the organization 
as well as to considerations of power or 
expertise. Whether correctly or not, tra- 
ditional ranking systems imply gradients 
of professional service and successful ap- 
plication of substantive skills. In CBE 
systems where facilitation of learning in 
non-substantive areas is the focal task, 
ranks and titles are not only less impor- 
tant, but are rarely even used or given 
reference. For one thing, the emphasis on 
facilitation rather than on dispensing 
knowledge transforms faculty into “‘train- 
ers” of student ‘‘trainees.’’ Moreover, the 
use of ranks or titles implies an impor- 
tance for subject matter that is simply too 
great for CBE ideology. A result of this 
and related factors is that faculty must not 
only alter their conceptions of autonomy 
but also the reference point for their pro- 
fessional identities and careers. A Marxist 
or functionalist sociologist may remain so, 
but the matter is largely irrelevant in this 
context. 

Interestingly, one alternative basis of 
identity may be found in involvement with 
the competencies themselves. At Al- 
verno, for example, many faculty become 
as committed,to and involved with the 
competence they represent by their mem- 
bership in Competence Divisions as they 
do in their own disciplines, if not more so. 
This is facilitated not only by the sheer 
amount of time one must spend involved 
in working with the competence, but also 
by the fact that these Divisions are made 
up of members of many different disci- 
plines cross-cutting the sciences, 
humanities, professional schools, and the 
social sciences. Since the only common 
denominator here is often the work in- 
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volved on a specific competence, col- 
leagueship and sense of identity form 
around the competence itself, as does a 
sense of proprietary “‘right’’ over that 
competence and its fate in the overall pro- 
gram. 

In CBE professional development ac- 
quires a new meaning. Reading and keep- 
ing up with one’s discipline enjoy little 
officially sanctioned time. More than this, 
one may well ask what relevance these 
activities might actually have in a system 
where it is the generic rather than the 
ephemeral substantive that takes priority. 
In the absence of their conventional sup- 
ports, autonomy and professional identity 
are redefined parochially in terms of crea- 
tive work on competencies and their 
assessment, and on being an official mon- 
itor of their fates. So too, one’s profes- 
sional development must then be mea- 
sured in these terms as well. 

Advising is a role with heightened im- 
portance in CBE programs. It is through 
advising that students come to com- 
prehend the complexities of the CBE 
system, and that faculty monitor their stu- 
dents’ progress. Advising is a time when 
the faculty can continue their roles as 
learning facilitators outside the classroom. 
Ideally, one of the advisor’s roles is to 
stress that students are building on their 


own knowledge base, and this makes a. 


qualitative difference in student/faculty 
relationships. While students do not view 
faculty as peers, they are less mystified, 
more open, and willing to question faculty 
behavior than is the case in traditional in- 
stitutions. Informal relations are likely to 
be stressed over formal, traditional rela- 
tions. For instance, at Alverno, much 
formal and informal advising occurs in the 
cafeteria and other informal settings on a 
daily basis. While part of this type of 
association between students and faculty 
is undoubtedly due to Alverno’s small 
size, the general CBE emphasis on 
‘‘trainer’’/‘‘trainee’’ relationships helps to 
promote such an atmosphere. 

For a CBE institution, recruitment of 
new faculty poses special issues due to the 
crucial role new members are expected to 
play in maintaining the system. Ideally, 
recruitment focuses on faculty who are 
strong in content, but also willing to com- 
mit themselves to teaching, students, 


CBE, and the institution. In a tight job 
market, such as the one facing sociology 
at the present time, this means that 
research-oriented Ph.D. sociologists are 
likely to apply for teaching positions at 
student-oriented CBE institutions. Those 
who do must be willing to adjust their 
definitions both of the role of sociology 
and their own roles as academic sociolo- 
gists to fit CBE institutional requirements. 

Overall, the role faculty performs is 
critical to the survival of the CBE institu- 
tion. A real problem, however, can be a 
high rate of faculty “‘burnout.”’ As indi- 
cated, faculty work load is heavy. Time 
management is not a solution, however, 
since institutional expectations on the 
faculty mean long, although often person- 
ally rewarding, hours. Even though the 
total number of hours worked per week 
may not differ substantially between CBE 
and traditional institutions, the type of 
work is qualitatively different. Attempting 
to keep up with one’s discipline or to do 
research means balancing student and in- 
stitutional demands, not to mention per- 
sonal obligation, against the desire to 
maintain and improve one’s professional 
expertise. In general, there appears to be 
no adequate means of dealing with burn- 
out, since the conditions that promote it 
are essential parts of the CBE approach. 


IMPLICATIONS OF CBE FOR 
EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES 


Students enrolled in CBE institutions 
will ask whether their education will be 
comparable to that of their peers in tradi- 
tional programs. At present, there is no 
clear evidence to provide an answer to 
this question. CBE offers several advan- 
tages to the student in terms both of career 
opportunities and gaining a grasp of the 
educational process itself. One of these is 
that the CBE approach requires spelling 
out instructional objectives and expecta- 
tions for students very clearly. This is a 
result of the orientation toward measura- 
ble learning objectives. In addition, the 


“sociology major, for example, can readily 


see the connections between various re- 
quired courses and the broader compe- 
tency requirements. The rationale for 
stressing one set of competencies over 
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others in a major program also should be 
spelled out clearly. Alverno’s sociology 
program, for instance, currently focuses 
on ‘‘Analytic capability’? rather than on 
other competences, as this is thought to 
provide the most sound conceptual base 
for examining values, one’s relation to the 
larger society, and contemporary issues. 
In addition, the ‘‘Effective problem solv- 
ing’’ competence is used as a groundwork 
for instruction in sociological methods. 

The CBE approach also assists students 
by spelling out specific abilities they can 
draw upon in seeking employment or 
building a career base. With its emphasis 
on competencies rather than on relatively 
abstract course materials that may be dif- 
ficult to describe or justify to prospective 
employers, CBE attempts to feed its 
“products” into the existing technological 
system. The terminology used for de- 
scribing competencies is already familiar 
to employers within the business sector. 
While there are obvious value questions 
here, the immediate result for the student 
is an educational background that is in 
many ways more marketable than that 
possessed by competitors from traditional 
programs. This aspect of CBE may have 
special appeal for its present clientele, 
which tends to consist of first-generation, 
upwardly mobile students seeking a 
“place” in the established system (Grant, 
1979). 

There are also potential disadvantages 
for students associated with the CBE ap- 
proach. A minor one is that CBE’s asso- 
clation with the behavioral sciences 
makes the use of jargon terms common 
among participants. This serves to mystify 
outsiders and promote misunderstanding 
within the institutions, particularly among 
new students. For example, at Alverno 
students and faculty alike employ many 
jargon terms from behavioral psychology 
(e.g., ‘“behavioral outcomes’’) to describe 
internal features of the program, and use 
numerous acronyms such as ‘“‘CLU’s’”’ 
(competence-level-units), “‘8—5’s’’ (Aes- 
thetic responsiveness, level 5 of assess- 
ment), etc. 

A more crucial question arises from the 
tendency of CBE programs to use narra- 
tive transcripts and other qualitative pro- 
cedures for reporting student progress 
(see Gamson, 1979). While these provide a 


qualitatively better description than con- 
ventional letter grades for students as 
whole persons, they also can be misused 
or misinterpreted. It is usually not appre- 
ciated by the public as consumers of these 
transcripts that the information they 
provide depends heavily on the quality of 
the data base used to generate it, as well 
as on the amount of effort that faculty put 
into constructing it. A danger is that the 
large masses of data generated. over a 
four-year college career can become so 
overwhelming to the transcript’s authors 
that only superficial aspects of student 
performance are recorded. The quality of 
information a transcript conveys is obvi- 
ously a function of such matters as 
student-faculty ratios, faculty workload, 
and the ability of instructors to describe in 
writing the learning process and outcomes 
for individual students. On the positive 
side, the transcripts function as an 
additional data source for employers or 
graduate school admissions officers, who 
can be persuaded that mastery of basic 
competencies is as relevant to their inter- 
ests as successful completion of substan- 
tive course work. 

A final implication for educational out- 
comes stems from the fact that CBE stres- 
ses the development of students’ basic 
capabilities instead of only testing for sub- 
stantive knowledge. That is, the fear of 
failure is radically decreased in compari- 
son with traditional programs, and may 
even be eliminated altogether. CBE stu- 
dents generally progress at their own rate 
and have multiple assessment and re- 
assessment. An obvious question this 
raises 1s whether some students are really 
learning by continually taking 
reassessments—i.e., without coming to 
terms with their own capabilities and 
limitations. Another possibility arising out 
of this issue, of course, is that weaker 
students may function to support the in- 
stitution’s interests in enrollment, while 
not recognizing that their own interests 
are not fully being served. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR SOCIOLOGY 


Various benefits as well as risks are 
associated with CBE approaches for un- 
dergraduate education in sociology. Any 
individual or department faced with the 
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choice of becoming involved in a CBE 
program should expect to deal with at 
least the following questions: (1) Are 
courses to be built upon content or com- 
petence? (2) Is it possible to achieve the 
ideal of integrating content and compe- 
tence in evaluating student performance 
without relegating content to a secondary 
role? (3) Is it possible to alter one’s con- 
ception of teaching from dispensing 
knowledge to facilitating learning? (4) Is it 
possible to alter one’s conception of pro- 
fessional autonomy to meet CBE de- 
mands? (5) Is the education at a CBE in- 
stitution comparable to that offered at tra- 
ditional institutions, both in terms of 
learning and career opportunities? 

For sociologists considering involve- 
ment with the CBE approach a new chal- 
lenge is offered to their capacity for exer- 
cising “‘sociological imagination’’ (Mills, 
1959). That is, CBE presents a context 
that may not be amenable to normal 
sociological skepticism. The private con- 
cerns of the sociologist gua sociologist are 
met with a set of issues generated by the 
characteristics of CBE that require not 
only understanding, but personal resolu- 
tion before professionally meaningful ac- 
tion is possible. Some of the most salient 
of these issues are described in this paper. 
Others must be discovered by those who 
may choose one or another CBE program 
as a setting for their work. 

In general, the emphasis in the CBE 
curriculum on ‘‘outcomes’’ and ‘‘be- 
havioral objectives” can be identified with 
the increased technical rationalization of 
postindustrial capitalism (e.g., Habermas, 
1970; Marcuse, 1964). Since its role in 
society is one of training people, in par- 
ticular “new students,” to take their 
‘‘place’’ in society in positions they 
otherwise would not hold, CBE does po- 
tentially serve the existing technological 
system (Grant, 1979). Under these cir- 
cumstances one challenge for sociologists 
working within CBE programs is to create 
the means for maintaining the spirit of 
sociological inquiry and skepticism within 
that context. fe 

For some sociologists this challenge will 
prove to be too inconsistent with their 
sociological vision. For others, the chal- 
lenge will be met with full professional 
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zeal. It is our hope that the present paper 
offers a sound basis for guidance in either 
camp. \ 
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ple today: 76 what extent is aging biological? To These issues and others are explored in 
what extent ts it socially conditioned? What can depth in this innovative new text about aging 
. we learn about our values and culture from and old age, 


our policies toward the aged? What in our 


Communities 
A Survey of Theories and Methods of Research, Second Edition 
Dennis E. Poplin, Murray State University 


334 pages/bardcover ISBN 0-02-396160-0 1979 
Some important debates have arisen from it then gives detailed presentations of major 

the process of analyzing the community—this theories of communities; and it covers impor- 

text introduces these debates. tant studies of community life and methods of 
It begins by exploring communal forms; community research. 
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— to Sociology , 
~ SECOND EDITION : 
R. Serge Denisoff and Ralph Wahrman 


both, Bowling Green State University, Ohio 
589 pages/paperback ISBN 0-02-328400-5 1979 ` 
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Is marriage bad for women’s mental health? 
Can psychiatrists tell who is or isn’t insane? 
Does TV cause violence? 


These are only a few of the “provoke-your-students” topics 
in this introductory sociology text-— 


An Introduction to Sociology, 2e is... 
Straightforward ... 


Written by and for people who teach 
With important points clearly presented 
No cryptic jargon 

Clear definitions of terms 


Excellent discussions, footnotes, and end-of-chapter summaries `’ 
and glossaries. 


Illustrates points with timely—often attention-grabbing— 
examples’ 


Discusses sex role socialization, working women, etc. 


Has recent material on pop culture and cross-cultural 
perspectives On minorities. 


Comes with an Instructor’s Manual and Student Study Guide. 
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Society As It Is: 


A Reader 


| 
THIRD EDITION, With 18 New Articles : 


Glen Gaviglio, Soleno County Community College 
David E. Raye, Hartnell College, Salinas 


480 pages approx./paperback /illustrated 


This text was designed to motivate stu- 
dents. 


Its 51 articles were chosen for their vitality 
and dynamism, their relevance to stu- 
dents’ concerns, their clear and colorful 
writing, and even their provoc- 
dtiveness. 


Crime in American Society 


Charles H. McCaghy, Bowling Green State University, Ohio 


400 pages approx. /bardcover 


Clear, lively, and without jargon—this is a 
sociological overview of criminology. (It 
does not cover the criminal justice sys- 
tem—police, the courts, prisons, etc.) 


Here's what this book does cover: 


e The nature of crime—with detailed 
coverage of some specific crimes rarely 
mentioned in other texts (e.g. arson, 
computer crime) 


è Research on criminal behavior 





ISBN 0-02-341100-7 1980 


Features... 
èe 51 articles by leading social scientists =; 
(18 articles new to this edition) from 


such journals as The Nation, Harpers, 

Atlantic Monthly. : 
e Emphasis on basic concepts as well as  ;i 

on contemporary issues. 7 
e Chapter introductions $ 


e Social-satire cartoons. 


ISBN 0-02-378420-2 1980 


® Theories of criminal behavior—social 


disorganization, anomie, differential as- 
sociation, labelling and conflict 


è Types of criminal behavior—work place 
crime, organized crime, political corrupt- 
ion, and others. 


Comes with an Instructor’s Manual (with is 
test questions, chapter outlines, suggested ol 
lecture and discussion topics, and list of a 
supplemental information, books, and 
films). 
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Votice fo Conbibhutov 
Preparation of Copy 


The Publications Committee of the ASA, at its August 1975 meeting, passed some new guidelines 
for journal contributors and editors, thus necessitating several changes in this Notice. Please read 
the following instructions very carefully before submitting a manuscript. 


1. Submit FIVE copies of each manuscript. (If a manuscript is accepted for publication, the 
editor may request additional copies from the author.) Each copy should have a title page with 
the author’s name and institutional affiliation. To withhold a contributor’s identity from the re- 
viewers, give name of author on title page only. Manuscripts will not be returned, so retain a copy 
for your own files. Enclose a self-addressed postal card, with ms. title, for acknowledgment of ms. 
receipt. 


2. Submit FIVE copies of a 100-150 word abstract with each manuscript submitted, The abstract 
should be on a separate page, double-spaced, with no identifying references to the author. At the 
end of thé abstract, list one or two index headings which might be used for the article. 


3. Type all copy—including footnotes, indented matter and reference—double spaced, on white 
standard paper. Each line must not exceed six inches. Left-hand margin must be 1% inches; all 
others, 1 inch. 


4.-Type each table on a separate page. Insert a location note, e.g, “Table 2 about here,” at an 
appropriate place in the text. 


5. Type footnotes (double spaced) on separate sheets, never in the body of the text. They should 
not include identifying remarks, or grant numbers and/or credits, which should appear at the foot 
of the title page with asterisk. 


6. Draw figures with India Ink on white paper. Attach these to each copy of the manuscript, 
but retain the original drawing for direct mailing to the editorial office upon acceptance of the ms. 
for publication. 


7. Clarify all symbols with words in the margin of the ms. Encircle these and other explanatory 
notes not intended for printing. 


8. Authors will be notified when the ms. is accepted for publication. An edited copy will be sent 
to the author for final corrections, and should be returned as promptly as possible to the Editorial 
Office. Authors will no longer receive proofs for correction. Both galley proofs and page proofs 
will be read at the Editorial Office only. 


Format of References in Text 


All references to monographs, articles, and statistical sources are to be identified at am appropriate 
point in the text by last name of author, year of publication, and pagination where appropriate, all 
within parentheses. Footnotes should be avoided. There is no need for “Ibid.” “op. cit,” or “loc. 
cee specify subsequent citations of the same source in the same way as the first citation. Examples 
ollow: 


1. If author's name is in the text, follow it with year in parentheses. [‘. . . Duncan (1959) has 
proven that .. .”] If author’s name is not in the text, insert at an appropriate point the last name 
and year, separated by comma. [*... some have claimed (cf. Gouldner, 1963) that . . ."] 


2. Pagination (without nae or “pp.”) follows year of publication, separated by colon. [". . . it has 
been noted (Lipset, 1964:61-4) that . . .”] Incorporate within parentheses any brief phrase associated 


within reference. [“. . . have claimed that this is so (but see Jones, 1952:99 for conflicting view.)”] 


3. With dual authorship, give both last names; for more than two, use “et al.” within the text; full 
names should be included in the “REFERENCES” section. For institutional authorship, supply 
minimum identification from the beginning of the complete citation. [". . . occupational data (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1963:117) reveal . . ."] 


4. If there is more than one reference to the same author and year, distinguish them by use of 
letters (a, b) attached to year of publication, in text and in reference appendix. [“. . . as was previ- 
ously suggested (Levy, 1965a:331) .. "7 


5. Enclose a series of references within a single pair of parentheses and separate by semicolons. 
[“. . . as many have noted (Johnson, 1942; Perry, 1947; Linquist, 1948) .. .”] 


Format of References in Appendix 


_ List all items alphabetically by author and, within author, by year of publication, in an appendix, 
titled “REFERENCES.” Use no italics and no abbreviations. Spell out first and last names. When 
citing a work in othér than its original published version, give date of original publication in paren- 
theses. For typing format, see the following examples: 
Durkheim, Emile 
1964 The Division of Labor in Society. New York: The Free Press of Glencoe. (Originally 
published in 1893.) 
Smith, Dorothy 
1974a “Social construction of documentary reality.” Sociological Inquiry 44:257~-267. [Notice 
lower case letters used in titles.] 
1974b “The ideological practice of sociology.” Catalyst 8:39-54. 
Wrong, Dennis 
1963 “The oversocialized conception of man in modern sociology.” Pp. 68-79 in Neil J. Smelser 
and W.T. Smelser (eds.), Personality and Social Sysems. New York: Wiley. 


ASA Multiple Submissions Policy: Submission of a manuscript to a professional journal clearly implies 
commitment to publish in that journal. The competition for journal space requires a great deal of time 
and effort on the part of editorial readers whose main compensation for this service is the opportunity 
to read papers prior to publication and the gratification associated with discharge of professional 
obligation. For these reasons, the American Sociological Association regards submission of a manu- 
script to a professional journal while that paper is under review by another journal as unacceptable. 
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THE ASA AT 75 


SHOOT THE PIANO PLAYER?— 


S/HE’S DOING THE BEST S/HE CAN!! 
(or is s/he?) 


The American Sociological Association has survived for 75 
years as an association formed of, and for, persons sharing 
‘‘sociological interests.” It has attempted (wisely and well/ 
unwisely and poorly) to represent sociology as a discipline and 
profession to others. Our 75th year is a propitious time to assess 
what the Association has become and what it may have failed to 
become. How well does it meet our various objectives, issues, 
and concerns? The American Sociologist seeks papers that: 





è provide insight into the development of ASA as we now know 
it 

® assess particular ways that ASA: (responds/does not respond) 
to professional and disciplinary needs 


è analyze ASA’s relationship to other associations and institu- 
tions (social, educational, governmental) 


_ © offer proposals for changing ASA’s mode of operations and 
activities 
è critique ASA’s role with respect to changes in American and 
other societies. 


Y 
DEADLINE FOR SUBMISSION OF PAPERS: August 1, 1980. CON- 


TACT: James L. McCartney, Editor / The American Sociologist / Depart- 
ment of Sociology / University of Missouri / Columbia MO 65211. 


- § NOV 1980 





EDITOR’S PAGE: ON IMMORTALITY AND CROCUSES 


Quite without planning it, as we assem- 
bled the papers for this Spring issue during 
the late gray days of winter, a theme pop- 
ped up. The mortality of sociologists and 
the immortality of their ideas are, respec- 
tively, sobering and hopeful topics. How- 
ever grand or modest our vision of social 
reality, probably each of us hopes to be 
remembered for some contribution to the 
profession. For most of us, the recogni- 
tion will be in the form of an isolated cita- 
tion, buried in the appendix of an over- 
zealous Ph.D. candidate’s dissertation. 
For some, the legacy will be greater, and 
for a special few, the legatees will recog- 
nize that they truly understand more as a 
result of the person’s contribution. 

In this issue the works of several per- 
sons are examined and assessments of- 
fered about the potential significance of 
their ideas. The death of Talcott Parsons 
prompted numerous tributes to a man who 
made innumerable scholarly and profes- 
sional contributions, including the initial 
editorship of TAS. As Alvin Gouldner ob- 
served in The Coming Crisis of Western 
Sociology, Parsons served for many as the 
intellectual anchor of academic sociologi- 
cal theory in the modern world. 

Although TAS typically has not pub- 
lished obituaries, the import of Parsons’s 
work led us to decide to publish the com- 
ments offered by his former students at 
the ASA Memorial Session. By publishing 
these comments, we hope to inspire re- 
flections on, and scholarly evaluations of, 
the past, present, and future significance 
of Parsons’s ideas. Whether TAS or other 
journals are the publishers of this schol- 
arship, the profession will be richer for the 


opportunity to consider in what ways Par- 
sons’s death is a watershed. 

Two other papers in this issue cast’ the 
theme-of the immortality of ideas in differ- 
ent lights. Faught’s paper on Everett C. 
Hughes shows the continuity in Hughes’s 
work with the Chicago School paradigm. 
Faught contends that the concept of 
“‘schools’’ of thought helps account for 
the development of a major scholar’s 
work. 

Chua’s paper on Michel Foucault 
argues that Foucault’s writing may fun- 
damentally alter sociological investiga- 
tions. Foucault’s work on discursive for- 
mations and practices provides not only a 
critique of contemporary sociological 
theories, but an exemplar for future 
sociological investigation. 

The theme of immortality is rounded 
out nicely by a provocative paper by 
Westie and Kick on retired sociologists’ 
expectations for professional immortality. 
The identity ‘‘sociologist’’ is a sticky one; 
despite retirement, many sociologists ex- 
pect that their research and writing will 
outlive them. In fact, upon retirement, the 
sociologists in Westie and Kick’s sample 
are even more optimistic that they will be 
remembered as leading contributors to 
their specialties than are actively em- 
ployed sociologists. 

Will the aspirations of this sample, and 
the rest of us, be realized? Will our contri- 
butions to the profession be acknowl- 
edged? With all due modesty, considering 
the conventions of scholarship, it is likely. 
As the several papers in this issue testify, 


Continued on Cover 3 





A processing fee of $10 is required for each paper submitted; such fees to be waived for student members of 
ASA. This reflects a policy of the ASA Council and Committee on Publications affecting all ASA journals. It 
is a reluctant response to the rapidly accelerating costs of manuscript processing. A check or money order, 
made payable to the American Sociological Association, should accompany each submission. The fee must 
be paid in order to initiate the processing of the manuscript. Also, authors must submit 5 copies of each 


manuscript. 
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TALCOTT PARSONS, 1902-1979 
THE MAN AND HIS WORK 


MEMORIAL SESSION OF THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
AUGUST 28th, 1979* 


ROBERT K. MERTON 
PRESIDING 


I speak for all of us in thanking Tad Blalock and his associates of the Program 
Committee for having set aside this time to celebrate the memory of Talcott Parsons. 
Talcott would have been the first to recognize that during this hour of commemoration 
we transpose this place from the realm of the secular to the realm of the sacred. 

At the memorial service held in the Harvard Chapel last Spring and briefly in this 
room last night, students from Talcott’s later years told their recollections of him. 
Tonight, five of us who were his students a good many years ago will pay tribute to his 
work and some will tell what it was like to have studied with him in those early years. 
We do so in the thought that the age distribution of our sociological community being 
what it is, relatively few of us could have known that young man. 

We shall be speaking in the order of recency of our first encounter with Talcott 
Parsons as our teacher. So it is that the first of us to speak is Robert Bellah, of the 
University of California, who studied with Talcott as an undergraduate at Harvard in 
the late 1940s and as a graduate student in the early 1950s. In what amounts to a 
sociological prose-poem, he will trace the complex development of Talcott Parsons’s 
ideas over the decades. 


* Throughout, the introductory remarks in italics are those of Robert K. Merton. 


THE WORLD IS THE WORLD THROUGH Its THEORISTS— 
IN MEMORY OF TALCOTT PARSONS* 


Robert Bellah 


One of Wallace Stevens’s aphorisms 
helps us understand Talcott Parsons: 
“The world is the world through its 


theorists. Their function is to conceive of . 


the whole and, from the center of their 
immense perspectives, to tell us about it.”’ 
And that is, I think, what Talcott did. Un- 
like any other social scientist of his gener- 
ation, or philosopher either, for that mat- 
ter, he conceived of the whole and, from 
the center of his immense perspectives, he 
told us about it. Talcott’s greatness rests 
in his intention to encompass the whole, 
an intention that links him to the seminal 
minds in philosophy, religion, and poetry 
of all ages. 

* Previously published in the Journal for the Sci- 


entific Study of Religion, Volume 18, Number 4, 
December 1979. 
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We sometimes think of Talcott as the 
quintessentially sociologist’s sociologist, 
and so in a way he was. His thought about 
human beings was rooted in his concep- 
tion of the social as always involving a 
normative order, that minimal basis of 
shared moral meanings without which any 
sustained interaction between men be- 
comes impossible. But Talcott’s notion of 
the social system, so central to his work in 
the middle phase, was never narrowly 
sociological. He saw that the social sys- 
tem embraces politics, economics, and 
religion and that even being sociological in 
the strict sense means crossing discipli- 
nary boundaries into economics, political 
science, law, and religious studies all the 
time. But Talcott also saw from fairly 
early on that the social system was only 
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one of the several great organizing foci of 
human action and that one also had to talk 
about the cultural system, the personality, 
and the behavioral organism. Only a sense 
of the interaction and interpenetration of 
these four systems could begin to render 
accurate an understanding of human 
existence. Perhaps his conception of the 
four sub-systems of action is still his most 
enduring legacy to us. He gave us a way of 
keeping in mind the major components of 
human action in a way that neither de- 
based nor exalted the sociological, the 
psychological, the cultural, or the organic. 
Many current disputes in philosophy, 
history, and political theory as well as so- 
cial science more narrowly conceived 
would be resolved by a proper, jargon- 
free, application of Talcott’s basic in- 
sights. 

But Talcott was not content to stop with 
the action system. Toward the end of his 
life he turned more and more to a consid- 
eration of what he came to call the human 
condition paradigm. In the human condi- 
tion paradigm, the action system became 
only one of the four sub-systems, the 
others being the physical, the biological, 
and what he called, borrowing from Kant, 
the telic system, the system of ultimate 
ends. How fruitful the human condition 
paradigm might be remains to be seen. 
Talcott lived long enough only to sketch 
its outlines. It remains for those of us who 
were working on it with him to develop 
further its implications. But what it shows 
clearly enough is the intentionality in Tal- 
cott’s mind to embrace the whole, to leave 
nothing out, to know that we know noth- 
ing particular unless we have a glimpse of 
the whole even though we can only 
glimpse the whole when we have surveyed 
the parts. We can see his life work as a 
series of ever widening circles and the 
basic telos of his thought to integrate, 
integrate, integrate more and more reality. 

Talcott spoke of general theory and he 
liked to use the analogy of Newtonian 
physics. Certainly when I first knew him it 
was the model of natural science that he 
was attempting to follow in developing his 
comprehensive sociology. Though a life- 
long opponent of the positivists in his con- 
ception of human action, he seemed to 
share with them the ideal of an abstract 
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content-free theoretical science from 
which one could deduce the laws of social 
life. But those who took him at his word in 
this project were bitterly disappointed. 
His work remained, as he often said him- 
self, at the level of a conceptual scheme, 
the necessary phase, he said, before the 
construction of a tight theoretical system 
from which testable hypotheses could be 
deduced. And so the empiricists attacked 
him time and again on the grounds that his 
ideas remained vague, untestable, incapa- 
ble of empirical disconfirmation. What 
they did not know and what Talcott only 
gradually and obscurely discerned is that 
in the human studies there is not ever 
going to be a tight deductive theoretical 
system, that all we will ever have are 
analogies and metaphors that direct us to 
look in new ways at social reality, that 
Talcott’s level of the conceptual scheme, 
even at its most outlandishly analogical 
and metaphorical, is not preliminary to 
anything but is sociology itself. 

There is another model of social science 
that I think was implicit in Talcott’s work 
from the beginning and that casts his 
achievement in a very different light. This 
is the hermeneutic or interpretive model 
that insists that in the human studies there 
is nò such thing as a context-free theoreti- 
cal science, that everything we do comes 
out of a tradition already laden with pre- 
judgments and preconceptions and that 
what we learn is because of that tradition 
and its preconceptions and not in spite of 
it. However much he may have admired 
the model of theoretical physics, Talcott 
always knew, to use the jargon of our day, 
“where he was coming from” historically. 
His first and in some respects his greatest 
book, The Structure of Social Action, is a 
painfully careful grounding of his own 
thought in a particular tradition or set of 
traditions in modern European intellectual 
history. In true hermeneutic fashion he 
read his sources with his own problems in 
mind so that what resulted was a fusion of 
his horizon with the horizons of Durk- 
heim, Weber, and Marshall. Intellectual 
history was for Talcott never 
antiquarianism—it was always a way of 
developing and extending the tradition 
even while learning from it and letting 
himself be criticized by it. And as any 
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inspection of his bibliography will show, 
he returned again and again to the suste- 
nance of his tradition in the development 
of his own thought. In fact I do not believe 
there was a day in his professional life 
when Talcott did not have a conversation 
with Durkheim or Weber, and usually 
with both. 

His final essay on the human condition 
paradigm is particularly conscious of his 
place in the whole tradition of Western 
philosophy, and of his indebtedness to 
Kant in particular. And in his essays on 
Christianity and on the evolution of soci- 
ety, he roots himself not only in the cog- 
nitive tradition of the West but in the 
political, moral, and religious tradition as 
well. Jeffrey Alexander’s brilliant memo- 
rial to Talcott in the June 2, 1979, issue of 
The New Republic situates him as a liberal 
social thinker in the deepest Western and 
American sense of the word liberal. 

What I mean when I call Talcott a her- 
meneutical sociologist is that I think what 
he finally gave us was not a general sci- 
ence of society or even a prolegomenon to 
one, but rather an interpretation of our 
current reality rooted in a particular tradi- 
tion. Though aspiring to wholeness and 
truth, he never claimed more than that 
glimpse which even the greatest thinkers 
are limited to giving us. Indeed on one of 
the last occasions I had to enter into a 
discussion with him, I asked him whether 
he did not now feel that the natural sci- 
ence model had been misguided. He re- 
plied that, in the form J first heard it in the 
early 1950s, he had indeed long aban- 
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doned it and that it would be possible to 
view even the most formalistic aspects of 
his work as only heuristic devices to assist 
interpretation. 

This is not the moment, perhaps not 
even the generation, to sum up Talcott’s 
achievements and to separate what is his 
enduring legacy from those efforts which 
can safely be ignored. It is a tribute to his 
enormous fecundity that it will probably 
be a long time before we can even begin to 
be sure of that sorting. In the meantime 
there will be a contest over what his 
thought means and I am fully aware that I 
have entered into that contest here. I have 
seen him rooted in particularity and as 
aspiring always for a broader glimpse of 
the whole. I have presented him as seeing 
social science finally, not as a set of testa- 
ble hypotheses derived from a neutral 
context-free theory, but as a set of im- 
terpretations trying to make sense of 
reality from the point of view of quite spe- 
cific intellectual and moral commitments. 

We have only begun to learn from him. I 
think he shows us more of ourselves than 
any American mind since John Dewey. 
He was, to use Wallace Stevens’s words 
again, 

The impossible possible philosopher’s man, 

The Man who has had the time to think 

enough, 

The central man, the human globe, respon- 

sive 

As a mirror with a voice, the man of glass, 

Who in a million diamonds sums us up. 


*% OK ck k ok 


Jesse Pitts, of Oakland University, received his A.B. from Harvard in 1941, returned 
to complete his Ph.D. in the mid-1950s, and in 1961, collaborated with Talcott Parsons 
on the two-volume Theories of Society. Jesse will speak about the values, the morality, 
and the public actions of this quietly public man. 


TALCOTT PARSONS: THE SOCIOLOGIST AS THE LAST PURITAN 


Jesse R. Pitts 


Talcott Parsons will probably take his 
place among the very great of our disci- 
pline, alongside Durkheim, Pareto, 
Simmel, and Weber. Yet, it is unlikely 


that any of these great men had to endure 
in their lifetime so much incomprehen- 
sion, so much abuse. And it hit Parsons at 
a time when he seemed to be at the height 
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of his academic fortunes, since he had be- 
come the Chairman of the Department of 
Social Relations at Harvard University, 
primus inter pares, when the pares were 
such strong personalities as Henry Mur- 
ray, Clyde Kluckhohn, and Gordon 
Allport. 

In 1947-1948, he was even accused of 
being anti-Semitic because he defended 
the legitimacy of showing a movie (I be- 
lieve it was either ‘‘The Merchant of 
Venice’’ or a movie about Martin Luther), 
which some Jewish students found offen- 
sive. Five years later, his defense of a 
young colleague accused of communist 
affiliation and his championing of Op- 
penheimer got him into trouble with the 
U.S. Government. There are always the 
cowardly among civil servants who will 
curry favor or simply cover themselves 
vis-a-vis whatever mass movement seems 
to be popular. At that time it was the 
McCarthyite movement. When Parsons 
was in England during the years 1953- 
1954, there was talk of lifting his passport. 

In those days you had in Academe two 
basic types of supporters for the victims of 
McCarthyism. These were few and usu- 
ally had the unanimous support of their 
colleagues, most often latent support, but 
sometimes, as in the case of Parsons, 
overt support with no thought for personal 
risk. First, you had in Academe former 
fellow-travellers who had found in some 
secret and playful allegiance to Soviet 
Russia a reinforcement of their alienation, 
a barrier against the dissolving of their 
marginality to a society in which they 
were so comfortable that they feared for 
their intellectual creativity. And now this 
secret allegiance, this submission to the 
leadership of Joseph Stalin, was declared 
to have had a flavor of treason, since a few 
were suspected of having followed the 
logic of this intellectual game to its ulti- 
mate conclusion. For those, the innocence 
of a Hiss, of an Oppenheimer, was their 
own innocence. By defending those two, 
among others, they were in reality de- 
fending themselves. 

And then you had the more numerous 
others who, like Parsons, were convinced 
of their fellow intellectuals’ innocence 
simply because they could not believe in 


the deviousness of radical politics. People 
were to be taken at face value: they were 
what they said they were, what they 
wanted to be. If they said they were inno- 
cent, they were innocent. And indeed, 
they were typically no more ‘‘guilty”’ than 
the many more who, today, are accused of 
racism and sexism. 

This basic trust In people one hardly 
knows, this refusal to suspect the worst 
about the stranger, is one of the more ad- 
mirable traits of the Puritan character. 
Parsons exemplified to a high degree what 
some would call a naivete about human 
nature that had survived, in his case, a 
great deal of exposure to Freudian 
thought. It is not the naivete of self- 
righteousness, for it is often accompanied, 
in its finer incarnations, with much ques- 
tioning of one’s own worth and sincerity. 
Let me give you an instance of what I 
mean: In the late 1950s, Professor Sorokin 
circulated a letter charging Talcott Par- 
sons with plagiarism, especially in the 
matter of the concept of Immanent Cau- 
sation. 

I remember how upset and distraught 
Parsons was about this accusation. And 
he was distressed because, in a corner of 
his mind, he felt guilty. He knew he had 
not plagiarized, nor had he been influ- 
enced by Sorokin in the development of 
his own theories. At most he had suffered 
a lapse in scholarship: he had not read 
Professor Sorokin’s work with sufficient 
attention, and so had remained unaware of 
yet another phenomenon of intellectual 
convergence. But there was also the guilt 
of having dethroned, in an unwitting and 
affectively neutral way, a scholar who had 
had, at one time, his own moment of truth. 

As a result, when we published. 
Theories of Society a few years later, we 
included Sorokin’s writings on Immanent 
Causation, to atone for a sin that Parsons 
had not really committed. And when Pro- 
fessor Tiryakian approached him diffi- 
dently about the possibility of contributing 
to the Sorokin Festschrift, he found that 
his instinct about the man had been right. 
Not only did Parsons agree to contribute, 
but he did not, for that purpose, empty out 
an old drawer or dash off something with 
the left hand. Instead he contributed one 
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of the best papers in a book destined to 
honor a person who had wounded him so 
grievously, so unjustly, and, true enough, 
so inevitably. Such was the nobility of 
Parsons’s character. 

But fate had harder blows in store for 
Parsons. I shall not speak here of the per- 
sonal tragedies, the deaths that struck his 
heart, for these are the inevitable compo- 
nents of the human condition. 

I shall limit myself to the scientific 
tragedies which afflicted him in the 1960s 
and 1970s, for, if the truth be known, Par- 
sons owed much of his fame and most of 
his detractors to his being utterly misun- 
derstood. On the one hand, there was the 
fame of the Harvard professor, the unwit- 
ting beneficiary of our rituals and mon- 
keyshines, the author of hard-to-read- 
books which had to be on the desk of the 
compleat sociologist, but more as decora- 
tion than as food for thought. On the other 
hand, Talcott Parsons’s name became a 
fashionable anathema to all those for 
whom Sociology was to be the battering 
ram against an American Society they felt 
compelled to reject. Since they wished to 
oppose the realities of their dreams to the 
realities of inequality, war, and prejudice, 
they resented an approach to sociology 
which claimed that there were rather nar- 
row limits to the possibilities of purposive 
change, due to the resistance of inner 
structures and the interdependence— 
often invisible—of their various compo- 
nents. Since they knew how their wishes 
for a better society, more loose, more 
egalitarian, more communal, came from a 
higher moral nature (their own), the ten- 
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dency was to ascribe the intellectual 


warnings inherent in Parsons’s theories to 
a supposedly meaner nature—less kind, 
less sharing, in a word, more conserva- 
tive. Such was the fate of a Stevensonian 
Democrat who thought one should under- 
stand the anatomy of society before one 
put the knife to it. And it is also why many 
of you today will be surprised to find that 
in the matter of McCarthyism, he was a 
victim rather than a persecutor or a pas- 
sive spectator. 

In our discipline when we say of some- 
one, ““He is a nice guy,” we often mean to 
put him down, because we are saying, in 
effect, that he lacks the aggression which 
maintains marginality and promotes in- 
sights into what is hidden. Parsons was a 
genuinely kind person, and yet few trends 
in America escaped this quietest of 
scholars. Parsons’s insights were gener- 
ated by his deep love for his country, a 
love at once born of a rootedness in the 
American past, but even more born of a 
conviction that America was the country 
most committed to realizing the pattern 
variables of Universalism, Achievement, 
Specificity, and Discipline. He felt it was 
his duty to contribute all he could to the 
accomplishment of this goal. He struggled 
to develop our contacts with Soviet soci- 
ologists. He labored to the last to build the 
City of Science, beyond all frontiers. 

There was a certain loneliness about 
this last Puritan who worked in the midst 
of incomprehension, hostility, and uncer- 
tain renown. But hts silence was not cold. 


* * * KF xX * 


Robin Williams, Jr., of Cornell University, studied with Talcott Parsons in the late 
1930s and received his doctorate from Harvard a few years later. He examines the style 
and substance of Talcott Parsons’s thought as these relate to the character structure of 


the man. 


TALCOTT PARSONS: THE STEREOTYPES AND THE REALITIES 


Robin Williams, Jr. 


My acquaintance with the person we 
honor here began in 1938 when I started 
graduate work at Harvard. Talcott’s first 
major book, The Structure of Social Ac- 


tion, had just been published (1937). Dur- 
ing 1938-1939 I participated in his courses 
on ‘‘Sociology of Religion’’ and on ‘‘So- 
cial Institutions.” Both sets of lectures 
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emphasized comparative-historical 
analysis. The notes from those classes, 
retained still in the files, verify my mem- 
ory of the lectures as not only brillant and 
well-organized, but also as filled with 
numerous concrete illustrations and ex- 
pressed in simple, clear, straightforward 
English prose. Over the subsequent years, 
when it became a fashionable cliche to 
bemoan the alleged difficulty and obscur- 
ity of Parsonian writings, I often have 
wished that the critics could have heard 
the lucid step-by-step analysis that 
typified those lectures and seminars. 

One other observation from those early 
days is revealing of the man and his work. 
Talcott already had become quite in- 
terested in Freud (although one could find 
just two citations to Freudian ideas in the 
entire bulk of The Structure of Social Ac- 
tion), and offered to give a series of non- 
credit afternoon seminars on Freud in re- 
lation to the theory of action. This was an 
add-on to Parsons’s teaching but neither 
he nor his students thought of it as a 
‘teaching load.” It was an intellectually 
exciting enterprise of the highest order. 
As a teacher, Parsons was able to convey 
a sense of the drama of discovery, to 
suggest enticing possibilities of new 
knowledge to be gained, and to contin- 
ually stimulate his students to search for 
hidden regularities and connections in the 
social world. 

Intensive exposure to his mind in action 
was an experience one was unlikely to 
forget. Aside from the obvious intellectual 
power he brought to bear upon an enor- 
mous range of ideas and data, two char- 
acteristics stand out in my own memory. 
The first was the intensity of his interests; 
he had a real passion to know, a driving 
urge to follow each emerging question to 
its limits, a ceaseless curiosity, an ‘‘incur- 
able’’ (as he would say) desire to bring 
conceptual clarity and order out of the 
chaos of unanalyzed social experience. 
The second salient characteristic was un- 
relenting tenacity—a kind of dogged 
audacity—in seeking out and attempting 
to resolve the questions that are most fun- 
damental for a sociology that really wants 
to deal with the human condition. Not for 
him a science of the college sophomore—a 
dated and localized account of the tran- 
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sient aspects of superficial social activi- 
ties. From the start he was acutely con- 
cerned with high-risk intellectual prob- 
lems in the analysis of basic phenomena: 
power, conflict, order, change, deviance 
and control, illness, death, meaning, value, 
the basis of institutions, the ‘‘gift of life.” 

Nor for him a disembodied phantom of 
a social actor. On the contrary, the con- 
crete actor is a partially socialized human 
being who has the organismic char- 
acteristics of energy, capacity for learn- 
ing, dependency and vulnerability, high 
sensitivity to stimuli and the ability to dis- 
criminate and generalize among them, 
sexuality, the capacity to use symbols and 
to remember and to anticipate, mortality, 
and a number of other significant 
properties that are elicited in the life- 
course of individuals living in society. 

Contrary to the interpretation by some 
critics, the fact is that Parsons repeatedly 
and emphatically called attention to 
strains and inconsistencies within and 
among the three analytically separable 
systems of society, culture, and personal- 
ity. The fundamental image is that of an 
energized network of interactions among 
personalities, whose goals and concrete 
motivations are partly shaped by shared 
sets of norms and symbols, and who must 
cope with survival problems vis-a-vis the 
physical environment and the actions of 
other societies and collectivities. Inherent 
in social action as he thus saw it are ten- 
dencies toward deviance and alienation of 
individuals, toward inconsistencies in 
cultural patterning, and toward secession, 
schism, and conflict in the relations of 
sub-units of social structure. 

Like all great thinkers who continue to 
grow and to raise new questions, Parsons 
continually engaged in self-criticism and 
reworking of his ideas. He produced an 
enormous body of complex thought that 
ranged over most of the major concerns of 
sociology and extended deeply into the 
neighboring disciplines of anthropology, 
psychology, psychiatry, economics, and 
political science. The direction of his work 
was consistent even as the goal was auda- 
cious: the development of concepts and 
theoretical frameworks capable of order- 
ing all the most important analytic knowl- 
edge of human social conduct into inter- 
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related sets of empirically relevant defini- 
tions and propositions. But the complex- 
ity of the conceptual analysis, the diver- 
sity of the empirical problems treated, and 
the changing character (and the changing 
social contexts) of the work—all these in- 
sure that adequate interpretation of any 
major part of the total enterprise requires 
extremely careful scholarship and a de- 
tailed knowledge of context and devel- 
opmental sequence. 

Few sociologists of our time have been 
more subjected to stereotyping, to care- 


less ad hoc readings, and to selectively- 


distorted interpretations. Anything like a 
genuinely scholarly analysis will show 
how grossly misleading it is to imply that 
Parsons held any simplistic view of 
societal ‘‘consensus,’’ that he had a 
‘‘static theory, that he regarded human 
beings as over-socialized cultural robots, 
or that, indeed, there ever was any need to 
bring concrete living men or women 
“back into” his view of the social uni- 
verse. For he observed keenly and 
thought deeply about the central political 
issues and personal concerns of people in 
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the here and now. His numerous essays 
fully document the point—from analysis 
of fascist movements and racial discrimi- 
nation, to educational policy, to medical 
care. He was an alert and shrewd 
diagnostician—-whether of McCarthyism, 
or of psychosomatic disorders, or of the 
internal politics of the A.S.A. 

He was a man of rectitude and compas- 
sion and good taste. He was well ac- 
quainted with the tragic side of life, but he 
never wore his sorrows in public. He an- 
swered criticism rarely; when he did, his 
commentaries were utterly free of per- 
sonal rancor and he dealt with his oppo- 
nents with professional respect, assuming 
a common interest in the search for valid 
knowledge. In a time of impassioned 
ideological controversies, he exemplified 
intellectual integrity and steadfast clarity 
of aim. l 

Talcott Parsons was a modest and 
realistic man. His achievements were 
vast. His contributions are of great and 
permanent significance. 


* OF kok xk * 


We move through another temporal stratum to John W: Riley, Jr., who, after a stint 
as Chairman of the Department of Sociology at Rutgers University, went on to become 
the first Director of the Office of Social Research of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States. Jack received his M.A. from Harvard in 1933 and his 
doctorate there three years later. It is fair to say that Jack and Matilda Riley have had a 
closer family relation to Talcott and Helen Parsons over a longer span of years than 
any of the rest of us, and it is from that special vantage point that Jack will speak of 


them both. 


TALCOTT PARSONS: AN ANECDOTAL PROFILE 


John W. Riley, Jr. 


I propose to say nothing about the big 
theories which have left their indelible im- 
print on the sociological community. 
Rather I shall give a few anecdotal 
glimpses of some of the less well known 
personal characteristics of the man behind 
the theories. For it is my view that the big 
theories were written by an equally big 
man. 

Matilda and I talked with Talcott and 
Helen on the day early last May when 
they left for Heidelberg where Talcott was 
to be honored on the occasion of the 50th 


anniversary of his doctoral degree from 
that venerable university. As usual, he 
had several unfinished manuscripts in his 
bag—notably a paper on how he had, in 
his own student days, been influenced by 
Max Weber. By all accounts, the Heidel- 
berg occasion-—replete with the type of 
pomp and ceremony to be found only in 
German Universities—was a great suc- 
cess. Shortly thereafter the Parsons pro- 
ceeded to Munich where Talcott was 
scheduled to deliver two lectures at the 
University in a hall with Max Weber’s 
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bust in the background. He was still 


working on the paper. As Helen reports. 


the sequence of events, the lectures were 
enthusiastically received and as he re- 
turned to their hotel on the evening of 
May 8 following the second lecture, Tal- 
cott complained of not feeling well. A 
doctor was summoned, but Talcott died 
during the night. 

If Talcott literally did not die with his 
boots on—he did so figuratively. He was 
an indefatigable worker. To use the old 
term, he was a trooper. 

Although relatively small of stature Tal- 
cott made a point of keeping himself 
physically fit. Frequently I worked with 
him in the woods back of his New Hamp- 
shire farm. Apart from the strenuous task 
of topping a large pine tree-——he would 
climb it as if he wanted to defy gravity 
and, at the same time, to prove that Dar- 
win was right! Let me tell you a story of 
his strength. 

One summer our two families were on a 
camping trip in and around Navaho coun- 
try in the Southwest. Clyde Kluckhohn 
had arranged for us to join some graduate 
students who were’ on an archaeological 
dig in one of the canyons. The road that 
led into the canyon was not a road at all. It 
was a trail across the sand marked only by 
rock cairns. And so it was that one of the 
cars became mired, and so it was that we 
learned the hard way of building a tempo- 
rary track over the sand with sage brush. 
‘The trick was to use two jacks and to get 
enough brush under the rear wheels to 
move the car forward in awkward jerks a 
few feet at a time. It was painfully slow 
and frustrating. It was also hot work. And 
not infrequently would Talcott with a 
mighty lift save time by substituting his 
back for the two jacks. 

Physically, Talcott was a strong man. 

Indeed, that was such a memorable ex- 
perience that I have a clear recollection of 
the morning after we had gotten out of the 
dry quick sand. We had spent the night in 
the guest hogan at a trading post 
euphemistically called Mexican Water. 
The first crisis that morning was that a dog 
had made off with two of the children’s 
shoes, but Talcott quickly ran the mongrel 
down. The second one was a scene I shall 
never forget. There was the indominable 


Helen, cooking hash for all hands over an 
open camp fire, when a chicken with a 
loud squawk perched on the lip of the 
frying pan. Whereupon Talcott quipped, 
but not so Helen could hear, ‘‘There’s the 
influence of the London School of Eco- 
nomics for you. Even today Helen insists 
that it’s possible to have a chicken in 
every pot.” 

Talcott was a man of great good humor, 
he was a punster par excellence, he had an 
enormous sense of fun. 

Incidentally, for those of you who don’t 
know the love story of Helen and Talcott, 
they met at the London School of Eco- 
nomics where they were both graduate 
students in the late 1920s—-the beginning 
of a romance which was to last for well 
over half a century. Taicott and Helen 
were strong believers in the family as a 
social institution and they practiced their 
beliefs. They created small family tradi- 
tions. At the farm, for example, there was 
apple wine before dinner, but cocktails on 
Wednesdays, fried eggs for breakfast on 
Saturdays, a picnic at the State Park on 
their way back to Cambridge on Sundays, 
and so on. But it was not just small rituals. 
Out of their marriage they forged a tre- 
mendous strength. Together, with the 
strong support of two other children, they 
suffered and finally transcended perhaps 
the greatest grief that parents can 
experience—the self-inflicted death of a 
child. 

As a couple they were role models for 
many of us, and we were the better for it. 
Talcott was a good and strong family man. 

But I must interrupt with one story 
about theory. I was teaching at Marietta 
College in the very early 1930s. Talcott’s 
father, an outstanding Milton scholar, was 
the President, and he was a man with deep 
reverence for the English language. I re- 
member one morning he stopped me on 
the campus on my way to class and asked: 
‘Just what were Talcott’s classes like at 
Harvard? I have spent the last two eve- 
nings on a manuscript which he proposes 
to publish entitled The Structure of Social 
Action, or something like that. Is it possi- 
ble that he lectures in the same way he 
writes?’’ I don’t think I was too successful 
in getting out of the Catch 22 situation, but 
if you read the next to the last paragraph 
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of the preface to that great book, Talcott 
acknowledges two debts; one to the com- 
mittee on research in the social sciences at 
Harvard and ‘‘the other ts to my father, 
President Emeritus Edward S. Parsons of 
‘Marietta College, who took upon himself 
the heavy burden of going through the 
whole manuscript in an attempt to im- 
prove its English style. Whatever 
readability an unavoidably difficult work 
may possess is largely to be credited to 
him.” 

The record is clear. Not only did Tal- 
cott’s father obviously not edit the Preface 
to The Structure of Social Action, but by 
the time President Parsons had finished 
editing the text it was time for him to 
retire! 

Rarely did Talcott show any signs of 
losing his cool—and to the best of my 
knowledge, he never did, at least in pub- 
lic. The one exception occurred during a 
memorable and highly private evening at 
the farm. It was shortly before his formal 
retirement from Harvard and we were dis- 
cussing the relationship between aca- 
demic tenure and the principle of manda- 
tory retirement. Talcott had been badly 
wounded by the then Harvard rules. Indeed 
he was outraged. I shall never forget him 
leaping from his chair and fairly shouting: 
“How can people continue to talk about 
fenure as if it were a life-time phenom- 
enon? I am no longer a professor at Har- 
vard!” It took us ten minutes to change 
the subject. 

He rose, however, above the bitter and 
often acerb criticisms of his academic and 
professional associates. He invariably an- 
swered them point by point. He took criti- 
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cism seriously, and he was an even- 
tempered man. 

And sometimes he could make fun of 
himself in ways that revealed his humility. 
I recall an incident in which a paper about 
Parsonian theory had been transcribed by 
a non-sociological typist. The author had 
been talking about Parsons’s pattern vari- 
ables and the typed script came out to 
read Parsons’s pet invariables. Somehow 
the marvelous typo got to Talcott. He 
chuckled and said: ‘‘Do you suppose that 
they just might turn out to be invariable?” 

Similarly, he loved the following story 
which I heard for the first time last June at 
the Center at Stanford when we held a 
gathering in his honor and memory. It 
seems that the year Talcott spent at the 
Center, an international psychiatric 
meeting was being held in San Francisco. 
Field trips had been arranged for the 
participants—mainly to clinics, mental 
hospitals, research facilities and the like. 
The Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences was on the list. Sev- 
eral bus loads of visiting doctors were, 
according to the account, royally en- 
tertained and as they boarded their buses 
for the return trip to San Francisco, one 
visitor was heard to comment: ‘‘The 
people here must be crazier than we 
thought. I just had a wonderful encounter 
with a little guy who claimed that he was 
Talcott Parsons!’’ 

He saw the humor of such stories but he 
was basically a simple man. Let me con- 
clude with my theme: We are not likely 
soon again to encounter a man bigger in so 
many ways as was Talcott Parsons. 

*% x $ * 


Continuing with the dark backward and abysm of time, I should report that the last 
commemorative speaker has been a student and then a lifelong friend of Taicott 


Parsons since 1931. 


REMEMBERING THE YOUNG TALCOTT PARSONS* 


Robert K. 


Talcott Parsons died last May tn 
Munich, full of years, accomplishments, 


* A few of the following paragraphs appear, in 
substantially the same form, in Bulletin, The Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences, March, 1980, 
Volume XXXIII, No. 6, Pp. 6-8. 


Merton 


and honors. As he might himself have 
said, it is symbolically appropriate that the 
end should have come in the same city 
where, almost sixty years before, death 
had taken his master-at-a-distance, Max 
Weber. 


-m 


TALCOTT Parsons (1902~1979) 


I shall speak scarcely at all about the 
Talcott Parsons known to us as the author 
of sixteen books and some 200 articles, as 
the editor of another ten volumes or so, 
and, through this lifework, as the essential 
invigorator of the classical tradition of 
sociological thought. Instead I want to tell 
about the young Harvard instructor back 
in the early 1930s, a time when he was 
experiencing the joys of obscurity rather 
than resisting the distractions of world 
.fame. 

Honoring our Association by her 
presence, Helen Parsons may recall how it 
was that I became Talcott’s student al- 
most fifty years ago. It was one minor 
offshoot of a quite implausible event which 
had a Lowell, then President of Harvard, 
actually displacing a Cabot with a Russian 
emigré, Pitirim Sorokin—all this in the 
course of transforming a venerable De- 
partment of Social Ethics into a newfan- 
gled Department of Sociology. (The Lowell 
was, of course, Abbott Lawrence Lowell; 
the Cabot, Richard Clarke Cabot, who, to 
complicate matters further, had married 
into the Lowells.) As it happens, that 
doubly improbable new Department con- 
tained a newly minted instructor in sociol- 
ogy who, having served his four years as 
an instructor in economics, was destined, 
at age 29, to serve another five years as 
instructor before being elevated to the 
lofty post of assistant professor. Times 
evidently change in academe too, as Tal- 
cott must have noticed in looking back on 
that long, slow ascent through the ranks. 

I do no injustice to Talcott’s memory by 
reporting that of the very first generation 
of graduate students coming to Harvard to 
take up their studies in that new depart- 
ment, precisely none came to study with 
Talcott. They could scarcely have done so 
for the simplest of reasons: in 1931, he had 
no public identity whatever as a sociolo- 
gist. He had published just two articles 
deriving from his dissertation and these 
had appeared in the Journal of Political 
Economy, a journal, it is fair to suppose, 
not much read by undergraduates in 
sociology bent on deciding where to do 
their graduate work. True, the year be- 
fore, Talcott had translated The Protes- 
tant Ethic into exceptionally clear, direct, 
and most unTeutonic English prose. But 
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this achievement too would scarcely draw 
the attention of aspiring young sociolo- 
gists to him. And now, I do no injustice to 
Pitirim Sorokin’s memory by reporting 
that although we students came to study 
with the renowned Sorokin, a subset of us 
stayed to work with the unknown Par- 
sons. 

As students brought up in the ways of 
American sociology, we soon came to 
realize that Parsons was wholly marginal to 
the main streams of that sociology. 
Amherst, where he had studied as an un- 
dergraduate, had no courses in sociology 
and neither at the London School of Eco- 
nomics nor at Heidelberg where he pur- 
sued his graduate studies was he apt to 
hear anything of American sociology or to 
read much in it. He had no cause to know, 
for example, that Durkheim and especially 
Simmel, if not Weber, had been intro- 
duced to American undergraduates 
throughout the 1920s and into the 1930s by 
the sociological bible of the time, the Park 
and Burgess Introduction to the Science 
of Sociology. (As Talcott remarked many 
years later: “I do not remember having 
heard [Max Weber’s] name either at 
Amherst or in London.”) Such marginal- 
ity meant, among other things, that he 
had to discover Weber and, to some ex- 
tent, Durkheim for himself, rather than 
being influenced by prevailing interpre- 
tations of their work. It tells us much that 
the young instructor who began on the 
margins of American sociology would be- 
come, for many, its essential theoretical 
center. And since the sociological educa- 
tion of Talcott Parsons began before the 
discipline became fully institutionalized, 
much of what he learned was self-taught. 
He just may have been the last great 
autodidact in the American history of 
sociology. 

Long before Talcott Parsons became 
one of the Grand Old Men of world 
sociology, he was for an early few of us its 
Grand Young Man. This began with his 
first course in theory, Sociology 21, with 
its long and severely understated title: 
*“Sociological Theories of Hobhouse, 
Durkheim, Simmel, Toennies, and Max 
Weber.” As we students surely could not 
know and as I suspect Talcott himself did 
not know at the time, this was the course 
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of lectures that would provide him with 
the core of his masterwork, The Structure 
of Social Action which, in point of fact, 
did not appear in print until five years 
after its first oral publication. 

During those first few years of the 
1930s, Talcott taught wholly by example, 
not at all by precept. There we were in 
class, observing him trying to master the 
art and craft of sociological analysis in the 
course of helping to develop them. He 
plainly enjoyed the task of disciplining un- 
ruly ideas to bring them, properly sub- 
dued, into his emerging system of thought. 
He never lost the smile of delight with 
which he would greet a new idea or an old 
one that seemed the better for having been 
incorporated into his own work. When he 
was thinking especially hard, or respond- 
ing to a question by a confused student, he 
would look off into the far or middle dis- 
tance, and his soft-spoken voice would 
rise slightly in volume and pitch—I should 
judge about an octave—as he would say 
reflectively: “It is clear that ... ” or 
again, ‘‘You have a good point, but as you 
can easily see ...’’ We came to recog- 
nize this sort of thing as an audible sign 
that, for the moment not entirely sure of 
his ground, he was trying to clarify for 
himself, and incidentally for us, the pre- 
cise character of what was emerging from 
the search for the elusive synthesizing 
idea. He would then continue with the 
evolving thought and, as confidence grew, 
his voice would slowly descend that oc- 
tave or so to its normal pitch and volume. 

To witness the young Talcott Parsons 
wrestle a recalcitrant idea into submission 
was an experience not soon forgotten. The 
sentences, formed of thought in evident 
process of formation, were long, complex, 
and slow in completion. Our only choice 
was to hang onto every word; else, we 
would be lost as the complex argument 
unfolded. Even so, there was much talk 
after each class about what our mentor 
was really driving at. And so some of us 
induced him to form what we, not he, 
immodestly called the Parsons Sociologi- 
cal Group. That group met for some years 
in his tutorial quarters in Adams 
House—as I remember, in G-34—which 
inevitably became tagged as the Parson- 
age. It was there that Parsonsian so- 
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liloquies and monologues were converted 
into dialogues or even, on occasion, mul- 
tilogues. 

Unlike Max Weber’s students in his last 
year of teaching at Munich, we did not 
venerate Talcott—possibly because at his 
tender age, even he was not yet venerable. 
But we soon acquired an immense, abid- 
ing respect for him, as man and scholar. 
Such was his maturity that, to us, he 
looked almost the same at 29 or 30 as he 
was actually to look at 50 or 55. That is not 
to say, if you'll allow nuance to violate the 
rule of symmetry, that he looked the same 
at 50 or 55 as he looked at 29 or 30. We 
were all younger than we knew back then, 
but Talcott himself was ageless. 

Talcott was both cause and occasion for 
our taking sociological theory seriously 
and, no less important, for taking our- 
selves: seriously. Because our teacher, as a 
reference figure, accorded us intellectual 
respect, because he took us seriously, we, 
in strict accord with Meadian theory, 
came to take ourselves seriously. We had 
work to do. Soon, we were less students 
than younger colleagues—fledgling col- 
leagues, to be sure, but colleagues for all 
that. 

Talcott Parsons was for us a new 
sociological voice. But in saying this, I 
must not mislead. Few of us back then 
became disciples, uncritical of what we 
were being told by a teacher of prime im- 
portance to us. (We were, after all, 
graduate students of the difficult and 
tumultuous 1930s.) Correlatively, Talcott 
had early made it clear that our current 
worth and promise were not being gauged 
by the extent to which we echoed his 
ideas. Being human and therefore not al- 
together secure, he was pleased when any 
of us adopted some of his ideas since that 
served as a signal, even for so auton- 
omous a man as Talcott, that they just 
might be of value. But he never expected 
us to take his thoughts whole, then and 
there, or much later. To this moment, for 
example, I remember the grace with 
which, some thirty years ago, he re- 
sponded in a forum of this same Associa- 
tion to my mild-mannered but determined 
criticism of certain aspects of his theoreti- 
cal orientation. 

For Talcott, sociological theory was a 
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vocation; we have in him a true instance 
of Soziologie als Beruf. To adapt a phrase 
of Lionel Trilling’s, for half a century he 
‘‘practiced [sociology] with sober dili- 
gence.” Those early lectures which 
eventuated in The Structure of Social Action 
were only prelude to the proliferating 
succession of landmark books and arti- 
cles. The sociological well never ran dry. 
The flow of works continued to the very 
end, if anything at a growing rate, and 
with undiminished intellectual force. 
From the beginning, we were all aware of 
his intensity of commitment to his self- 
assigned heroic task of fusing and greatly 
developing the ideas that derived chiefly 
from Weber and Durkheim and, some- 
what later, from Freud. In discharging 
that moral obligation, he evolved a style 
of sociological analysis and synthesis that 
bore his unmistakable signature. 

About that immense and incomparable 
body of published work, Talcott would 
have wanted me to say to this company 
what I said directly to him more than 
once: that the almost feverish pace at 
which he published the writings which 


have made beneficiaries of us ali might 
quite possibly have its drawbacks as well. 
Had fate been as kind to Talcott Parsons 
as it was to Thomas Wolfe—not the 
Kandy Kolored journalist Tom Wolfe of 
the 1960s and 1970s but the novelist Tom 
Wolfe of the 1930s—then he would have 
had his sociological Maxwell Perkins, a 
creative editor of the first class ready to 
devote himself to quarrying the founda- 
tion stones from the mountain of manu- 
scripts. As it is, we must all serve—and, if 
we persist, in the end gratefully serve—as 
our own editor-readers engaged in selec- 
tively pondering a body of work in 
theoretical sociology in the grand style 
that is unmatched in this century by any- 
one except Talcott’s adopted master, Max 
Weber. 

The death of Talcott Parsons marks the 
end of an era in sociology and it is far from 
clear when a new era will begin. When it 
does begin, and whatever its form and 
substance, it will surely be fortified by the 
great tradition of sociological thought 
which he has left to us. 

* $ æ * X * 


In closing this session, I ask that you stand for a moment of silent tribute to the 
memory of our teacher, colleague, and friend. 


MANUSCRIPTS FOR THE 
ASA ROSE SOCIOLOGY SERIES 


Manuscripts (100 to 300 typed pages) are solicited for publica- 
tion in the ASA Arnold and Caroline Rose Monograph Series. 


The Series welcomes a variety of types of sociological work— 
qualitative or quantitative empirical studies, and theoretical or 
methodological treatises. An author should submit three copies 
of a manuscript for consideration to the Series Editor, Professor 
Suzanne Keller, Department of Sociology, Princeton University, 
Princeton, NJ 08540. 





PRESUPPOSITIONS OF THE CHICAGO SCHOOL IN THE WORK OF 
EVERETT C. HUGHES* 


JIM FAUGHT 
Loyola Marymount University 


The American Sociologist 1980, Vol. 15 (May):72-82 


As an alternative to traditional interpretations of the history of sociology, Tiryakian (1979) has 
proposed that the development of the discipline may be conceived as reflecting the succession 
of certain dominant “schools.” A school is comprised of a founder-leader, followers, and a 
paradigm. This paper identifies six presuppositions of the Chicago School paradigm set forth in 
Park and Burgess’s Introduction to the Science of Sociology (1969) and discusses how five of 
these presuppositions are central to the work of Everett C. Hughes, one of Park’s students and 
a major figure in the continuity of the Chicago School. 


One of the most important tasks con- 
fronting the sociology of knowledge is ac- 
counting for the structure and growth of 
academic disciplines. In sociology, the re- 
sponse to this project has usually taken 
one of two directions: (1) an examination 
of the contributions of individual scholars; 
and (2) an identification of key, or unit, 
ideas that are traced across time. A survey 
of principal texts which record the history 
of sociology documents the near univer- 
sality of these procedures (Martindale, 
1960; Coser, 1971; Nisbet, 1966; Turner, 
1974). In a recent essay, Tiryakian (1979) 
questioned whether such traditional ap- 
proaches to disciplinary growth have not 
underestimated the impact of the institu- 
tional and interactional context on the 
transmission of scholarly knowledge. In 
their place he proposes that the growth of 
sociology, especially since its in- 
stitutionalization in the late 19th century, 
may be more adequately understood as 
the successive history of dominant 
‘‘schools.”’ 

A school is a fundamental agency for 
transmitting scientific knowledge. As 


* This is a revised version of a paper written dur- 
ing my participation in a National Endowment for 
the Humanities Summer Seminar. I want to thank 
Edward A. Tiryakian, who directed the seminar, for 
his helpful comments and encouragement through 
the course of my work. Discussions with Jim Fore- 
man and Rudi Haerle as well as other members of the 
seminar were valuable in clarifying a number of 
points. The paper has also benefited from the 
suggestions of an anonymous reviewer. I am respon- 
sible for any errors. [Address all communications to: 
Jim Faught, Department of Sociology, Loyola 
Marymount University, Loyola Blvd. at West 80th 
Street, Los Angeles CA 90045.] 
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Tiryakian describes, a school is composed 
of a founder-leader and followers, who 
share a conviction about the validity of 
certain conceptual and methodological 
tenets (1979:217). The interaction between 
the founder and followers reinforces their 
resolve to work out the implications of 
their paradigm (presuppositions, con- 
cepts, theory, methodology, empirical 
testing procedures), even if they are con- 
trary to accepted opinion. The intellectual 
influence of a school depends both on the 
resilience of its interaction network as 
well as the power of its conceptual core to 
maintain original followers while attract- 
ing future proponents. During the early 
years of a school, when its paradigm is 
formulated, the interaction between the 
founder and the initial adherents is crucial 
for developing a group committed to pro- 
selytizing ideas contrary to conventional 
ways of viewing the world. Once the 
founder’s students begin communicating 
the paradigm in other institutions, the 
primary interaction network diminishes 
somewhat in importance and the ability of 
the paradigm to be accommodated to 
different problem areas becomes essential 
for assuring a school’s continuity. This is 
not to say that continued association of a 
school’s followers, through journal editor- 
ship, joint authorship, and invited partici- 
pation at professional meetings, is not im- 
portant for maintaining a sense of con- 
tinuity, if not community, within a school. 
Nevertheless, a school’s paradigm, which 
would include certain presuppositions, 
stands or falls largely on its capacity to 
organize and generate knowledge. 


PRESUPPOSITIONS OF THE CHICAGO SCHOOL 


The notion that a paradigm includes 
presuppositions in addition to its explicit 
theory and methodology is central to this 
_ paper. Presuppositions are defined as: 


.. . those often implicit ontological ground- 
ings of a general theory; presuppositions are 
not intellectual constructs like hypotheses, 
empirical propositions, and articulated 
theories. They are the existential as well as 
metaphysical foundations, the basic defini- 
tions of the situation, the basic approaches 
to reality which are not falsifiable by any 
rational or empirical means (Tiryakian, 
1979:218). 


I hypothesize that the degree of continuity 
in a school’s paradigm may be partly in- 
ferred from the consistent reliance of indi- 
viduals, who once formed a primary in- 
teraction network, on a paradigm’s 


presuppositions. As a preliminary effort to `’ 


assess the utility of the notion of “‘school’”’ 
in accounting for the growth of sociology, 
in the following discussion I will demon- 
strate how selected theoretical and em- 
pirical work of Everett C. Hughes is gen- 
erally consistent with certain 
presuppositions of the “‘Chicago School’’ 
of sociology (see Carey, 1975; Faris, 1967; 
Matthews, 1977; Rucker, 1969) as origi- 
nally formulated by Park and Burgess 
(1969). This discussion is preceded by 
some brief remarks on the nature of 
Hughes’s relationship to Robert Park. 


EARLY YEARS AT CHICAGO 


In any attempt to estimate the impact of 
the Chicago School paradigm on the disci- 
pline, Everett Hughes represents for later 
generations of sociologists a crucial link 
with Park’s original formulations. 
Hughes’s friendship and association with 
Park began during graduate school in the 
mid-1920s and continued until Park’s 
death in 1944. During his graduate educa- 
tion, Hughes attended a number of Park’s 
classes and completed many projects 
under his direction. Park directed 
Hughes’s dissertation on the in- 
stitutionalization of the Chicago Real Es- 
tate Board. Park also encouraged Hughes 
as a graduate student to write and submit a 
paper to the American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy on the generalizable findings of his 
research (Hughes, 1928). In later years, 
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Hughes frequently expressed his indebt- 
edness to Park for suggestions on topics 
ranging from economic expansion to indi- 
vidual marginality. After Park’s death his 
papers were edited into three volumes by 
Hughes. 

Hughes left the University of Chicago 
upon receipt of his doctorate, but he 


‘eventually returned and served as chair- 


person of the Department of Sociology. In 
1928 Hughes took a faculty position at 
McGill University in Canada, and in so 
doing, doubled the size of the sociology 
department. He remained at that post until 
1938 when he returned to teach at the 
University of Chicago. In 1961 he left 
Chicago to join the faculty at Brandeis, 
and since 1968 Hughes has been associ- 
ated with Boston College. 

The notion of school as it has been de- 
veloped by Tiryakian suggests that the 
early members of a school, that is, the 
founder and students, should be aware of 
the distinctiveness of their research 
paradigm. Their methodology (in the more 
general sense of the term) sets the school 
apart from others and permits them to de- 
velop an identity as a group with a project 
(mission) to be completed. In the case of 
the Chicago School, it thus would be im- 
portant to establish to what extent such a 
self consciousness existed. Hughes tes- 
tifies to the general continuity of Chicago 
sociology since the turn of the century 
when he points out that “‘Park gave new 
impetus” to the earlier orientation toward 
social reform and the theoretical analysis 
of society (1971:546). He depicts the his- 
torical development of the Department of 
Sociology at the University of Chicago as 
unique in that it combined Small’s inter- 
ests in the German theoretical tradition 
and social reform with others particularly 
concerned with social problems, surveys, 
and reforms (1971:500). From Hughes’s 
perspective, the earlier years at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago were characterized by 
a diffusely compatible orientation, but 
lacking organization into a coherent 
paradigm. However, shortly after the 
arrival of Park, and through collaboration 
with Ernest Burgess, an original synthesis 
was. achieved that gave the future mem- 
bers of the Chicago School a more focused 
perspective. 
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Although the Park and Burgess text of 
1921 had rapidly become the guide for re- 
search questions at Chicago, apparently 
Park’s seminal essay on the city, pub- 
lished in 1925 in The City (Park et al., 
1925), (although first appearing in the 
American Journal of Sociology in 1915), 
fused these questions in empirical terms to 
provide a critical stimulus to legitimating 
what came to be the Chicago School 
Paradigm. The essay never achieved the 
general status of the Introduction to the 
Science of Sociology (1921) as the 
exemplar of the paradigm, but it did dem- 
onstrate the applicability of principles that 
were to be contained in the paradigm. 
Hughes recalls that the essay on the city 
stimulated considerable discussion in the 
Department of Sociology and in other so- 
cial science departments at Chicago. 
Thus, he writes: 


Not long after its publication Small called the 
faculty of the several departments of social 
science together and proposed that they all 
work on a common project—the city—and 
that they start their work at home. With sup- 
port from a foundation, this became in fact a 
programme (emphasis added) . . . Park was 
the natural, if never the official, leader of this 
very energetic movement (1971:546). 


Given Small’s expression of the need for 
unanimity in the research program, as well 
as other statements acknowledging the 
direction provided to sociology by 
Chicago sociology (see Braude, 1970), it 
should prove of value to examine some of 
the presuppositions of the Park and 
Burgess text in order to assess their influ- 
ence on the work of Everett Hughes. 
Hughes did not simply ‘‘reproduce’’ the 
Chicago paradigm, rather he specified and 
expanded some of its implications; still, 
the Chicago paradigm as set out by Park 
and Burgess remains an integral part of his 
sociological perspective. 


PRESUPPOSITIONS OF THE CHICAGO 
SCHOOL PARADIGM 


From Park and Burgess’s Introduction 
to the Science of Sociology (1969), I have 
identified six important presuppositions 
that stand at the core of the Chicago 
School paradigm. Undoubtedly, these do 
not represent all presuppositions in the 
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paradigm, but they do serve as important 
focal points around which their specific 
hypotheses about the processes of so- 
cial life tend to cluster. The six pre- 
suppositions probably are of different 
orders of inclusiveness but for present 
purposes that issue will not be considered. 
They are closely related to the ecological 
and social psychological thrust of sub- 
sequent Chicago School research. In this 
sense the presuppositions orient re- 
searchers to the systematic study of ob- 
jective (external or spacial) and subjective 
(internal-meaningful and communicable) 
phenomena. Their unity exists in a 
methodological intent that holds fast to 
the proposition that human behavior is 
amenable to rational inquiry. 

Reliance on Park and Burgess’s Intro- 
duction as the single source for extract- 
ing the subsequently identified presup- 
positions is consistent with Tirya- 
kian’s contention that a school’s success 
is partially dependent upon the ability of 
its founder to formulate a general guide for 
the subsequent research by followers. 
Furthermore, the importance of the Intro- 
duction for two generations of sociologists 
is attested to by Coser (1971:371) and 
Faris (1967:37). Park, himself, judged the 
text to be necessary for establishing 
sociology as a legitimate intellectual disci- 
pline, and refused in the second edition to 
make the book less demanding for intro- 
ductory students (see Raushenbush, 
1979:83-84). While recognizing that 
Park’s understanding and analysis of so- 
cial processes over the course of his 
career reflected some modifications of his 
earlier position, it appears that the 1921 
text-reader is sufficiently instrumental in 
expressing a widely received perspective 
that reliance on this source is justified. 

The first presupposition is elemental to 
the Chicago. paradigm. It simply states 
that the characteristics by which we dis- 
tinguish persons as human are developed 
within a group. In other words, the re- 
searcher is encouraged to identify mech- 
anisms outside the individual to explain 
order and disorder in a social setting. 
Neither consensus nor dissensus depends 
on the activity of isolated individuals. This 
presupposition directs attention to a pro- 
cess of fundamental interest to Chicago 
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School sociologists, namely, social con- 
trol (see Janowitz, 1978). Questions re- 
garding group membership, marginality, 
social distance, cultural conflict, and 
values are immediately linked to this 
presupposition. 

The second presupposition is more 
strictly methodological. The claim is put 
forward that comparative observations of 
human communities and societies are 
generalizable. This presupposition does 
not deny the uniqueness present in each 
social act, nor does it disregard the dis- 
tinctiveness of concrete data. Rather, the 
emphasis falls on the belief that in similar 
types of relationships a limited number of 
patterns are likely to occur within a given 
culture. It is the patterning of activity in a 
social setting that makes generalization 
possible. At first glance, this presupposi- 
tion might seem to unduly restrict 
sociological studies to more formalized 
structures, while denying validity to 
studies of more fleeting and transitory ac- 
tion, such as might be displayed in 
crowds, panics, fads, or social move- 
ments. Yet, clearly, this was not the case, 
as 1s evident in Park and Burgess’s discus- 
sion of these processes in their text. The 
reason for their stipulated lack of closure 
in identifying appropriate subjects for 
sociological research is that, although 
sociology was enjoined to study recurrent 
activity, which could then be generalized, 


it was also recognized that what appears l 


to be recurrent is itself never completely 
stable. The recurrent is always in 
movement—in a process of structuring— 
even when it appears structured. Thus 
collective behavior is not to be conceived 
as qualitatively different from the routine 
interaction of more stable groups. 

The third presupposition holds that a 
community or a society must be examined 
as a totality. This is consistent with the 
idea of an organism adapting to its envi- 
ronment. The Chicago School paradigm 
certainly did not attempt to apply the or- 
ganic model as it was received from 
Spencer or any other precursor. But its 
emphasis on the crucial significance of 
competition in the struggle for survival led 
the Chicago School to a concern for iden- 
tifying the most salient elements in the 
environment that contributed to reassert- 
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ing an equilibrium. In this light, ostensibly 
no single causal factor could take prece- 
dence over another in the explanation of 
social life. Yet, in this presupposition and 
the way it is worked out there does seem 
to be an implicit acceptance of the desira- 
bility of the tenets of a laissez faire econ- 
omy (see MacPherson, 1962). For under 
this economic system, the artificial re- 
straints on mobility typical of more tradi- 
tional social orders are severed to permit 
the ‘‘natural’’ competitiveness (mobility, 
circulation, striving) of the community to 
assert itself. 

The fourth presupposition is that the 
process of change from collective be- 
havior to institutionalization follows a 
natural history. Through comparative 
analysis, repeatable sequences of change 
may be observed. And all action of a given 
type will follow this sequence. 

The fifth presupposition argues that 
over time social processes regulating life 
tend to involve more conscious activity. 
This presupposition is most obvious in 
Park’s analysis of the stages of intergroup 
contact—competition, conflict, accom- 
modation, and assimilation—in which 
each later stage involves a greater aware- 
ness and sharing in the life of another. 
According to Park, the temporal priority 
of unconscious factors associated with 
competition does not necessarily mean 
that they determine the shape or outcome 
of the three subsequent stages of inter- 
group contact. In Park’s view, people may 
be brought together, or forced into an- 
tagonism, over questions of value, which 
are strictly distinct from questions related 
to the objective grounds for survival. It 
also should be pointed out that the stages 
in the sequence that culminate in assimi- 
lation are by no means inevitable. Oppo- 
sition may erupt at any stage and turn into 
conflict. This cannot be ruled out even 
when previously conflicting groups have 
been assimilated. In the latter stage, com- 
petitiveness does not disappear, but turns 
into a struggle for status. 

The implications of the Park and 
Burgess argument on this point are perti- 
nent for understanding the general thrust 
of their perspective as well as for iden- 
tifying their influence on the dominant 
orientation today in research on inequality 
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in the United States. By conceptualizing 
groups and interpersonal conflict located 
in the stages of accommodation and as- 
similation as a struggle for status, they 
shift attention from economics to values. 
Park and Burgess undoubtedly insist on 
the need to study social conflict, but only 
within the context of what is assumed to 
be the pregiven, unconscious, and natural 
processes of economic competition that 
inevitably lead to the creation of markets 
and social and geographic mobility in the 
general struggle for survival. Park and 
Burgess, in this sense, have incorporated 
into their presuppositions a belief in the 
survival value of competitive indi- 
vidualism as it was manifested in the ear- 
lier stages of competitive capitalism. This 
is the grounding of their theory of assimi- 
lation. Park and Burgess’s presupposition 
becomes clear when they categorize 
classes as accommodation groups, rather 
than as sources of conflict. ` 

The sixth presupposition holds that 
members of social groups are reflexive. 
Individuals become reflexive in the pro- 
cess of assigning common meanings to 
gestures and ultimately communicating 
with each other as a consequence of an 
implicit trust that together they share sig- 
nificant symbols. The moral community 
created in this process is rooted in the 
competitive struggle for survival, but is 
not determined by the dynamics of the 
latter. This presupposition leads to a con- 
sideration of the different bases for iden- 
tity, the creation of roles, the self concept, 
and one’s definition of a situation. 

In summary, the six presuppositions 
identified as central to the Chicago School 
research paradigm are: (1) the sources of 
order and conflict are external to the indi- 
vidual; (2) comparative sociological ob- 
servations are generalizable; (3) social life 
should be studied as a (competitive) total- 
ity; (4) social change follows a natural 
history; (5) as social aggregates continue 
to have contact, conscious activity be- 
comes increasingly important; and (6) the 
reflexivity of group members permits the 
establishment of a moral community. It is 
a testimony to the influence of the 
Chicago School that many of these 
presuppositions have become incorpo- 
rated into much of contemporary sociol- 
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ogy. Hypotheses related to these 
presuppositions, and some aspects of the 
presuppositions and their historical setting 
have been discussed by recent commen- 
tators on the work of Park and the 
Chicago School (see Faris, 1967:37—50; 
Carey, 1975:95-—120, 151-190; Matthews, 
1977:121-193; Coser, 1971:357-384). 
However, this paper attempts to bring to- 
gether and identify in a more systematic 
fashion than previously has been avail- 
able, certain core presuppositions viewed 
as pivotal to the enterprise of sociology as 
it was conceived by Park.! 


EVERETT HUGHES AND THE CHICAGO 
SCHOOL PARADIGM 


The sociological writings of Everett 
Hughes seem essentially compatible with 
the substance of these presuppositions.’ 
As a student of Park, and one who ac- 
knowledges the importance of the Parkian 
legacy, Hughes’s research should reveal a 
strong affinity with most of the six 
presuppositions identified above. Fur- 
thermore, we might expect that these 
presuppositions would provide a guide for 
research in more highly specified domains 
of inquiry than the proponents of the 
original paradigm felt constrained to in- 
vestigate. The paradigm gave clues as to 
what was to be observed and what was to 
be ignored in various contexts. 

The influence of the Chicago School 


1 A comparative study of alternative perspectives 
to the Chicago School in the 1920s and 1930s is 
beyond the scope of this paper. Certainly exponents 
of such notable figures as Veblen, Marx, and Sumner 
could be found, but their impact on the discipline at 
that time was not nearly as substantial as the institu- 
tionally grounded Chicago School. In this vein, an 
analysis of alternative presuppositions current at the 
time of the publication of Park and Burgess’s Intro- 
duction to the Science of Sociology also seemed 
unnecessary for the present purpose, although sucha 
task might prove enlightening in revealing the 
“problematic” within which Park developed his 
ideas. 

2 This section is not intended to be an extensive 
overview of Hughes’s numerous contributions to 
sociology. Rather I have attempted to survey a 
representative selection of his writings in order to 
test their consistency with the six presuppositions. 
For a more comprehensive statement of Hughes’s 
sociological position the reader may refer to 
Simpson’s (1972:547-559) commentary on various 
themes in his work. 
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paradigm on Hughes’s conception of 
appropriate methods of research (#2)? can 
be seen in his emphasis on the value of the 
comparative method for any attempt to 
identify the ‘‘irreducible core’’ of a pro- 
cess (Hughes, 1971:439-440). A good 
sociological generalization must apply toa 
number of social phenomena located in 
different settings. Thus, the various 
applied sociologies provide data of value 
in so far as they use sociological concepts 
and methods that are generalizable 
(Hughes, 1971:525). The procedures of 
comparative research were highly impor- 
tant to Hughes’s studies of occupations, in 
which he attempted to identify processes 
common to all. In this work, he notes that 
it usually will be more enlightening to 
study less highly evaluated occupations, 
since they are less likely to disguise im- 
portant processes of role definition 
through official symbolism (1958:49). 
Since his dissertation research on the in- 
stitutionalization of the realtor, Hughes 
has demonstrated an unflagging effort to 
identify processes common to divergent 
professions. 

Nonetheless, this goal did not lead to a 
disregard for the concrete activities of 
everyday life. In this respect, Hughes 
seems to share Park’s fascination for de- 
tail. It is important to point out that 
Hughes, with Park, recognized movement 
and activity in apparently stable relations. 
Even in highly structured situations, much 
effort is required to maintain the 
semblance of order. In one paper, while 
considering whether sociology should 
study the ‘‘timely’’ or the ‘‘timeless,”’ 
Hughes referred to Park’s argument that 
each person, situation, or culture may be 
as revealing of general processes as an- 
other. However, in some circumstances, a 
unique configuration of conditions may 
lay open to view previously unrecognized 
conditions that are essential for the nor- 
mal event. [Thus, the deviant case can 
shed light on the normal case, e.g., Lipset 
et al.’s (1956) study of the International 
Typographical Union as violating 
Michel’s iron law of oligarchy. ] 

The injunction for the observer to shift 


3 Numbers enclosed within parentheses refer to 
specific presuppositions listed above. 
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from the specific to the general and back 
again, which typifies Park’s practice, is 
adopted by Hughes as a methodological 
principle. Hughes traces this procedure 
back to Park’s introduction to sociology 
classes, where he required students to go 
out into the city to observe interaction 
within an assigned census tract. The task 
was intended to allow the student to con- 
sciously observe roles while also playing 
the role of an observer. The value of such 
field work is evident to Hughes (1971:498) 
who notes that: 
Those of us who had a part in this program 
have been strengthened in our conviction 
that field work is not merely one among sev- 
eral methods of social study but is 
paramount. 


For Hughes, to be a good observer one 
must be close to the people being studied. 
While conducting research the sociologist 
is always involved with the subjects, and 
this involvement is only apparently di- 
minished by standardized questionnaires 
requiring standardized responses. Hughes 
traces the increased reliance of sociolo- 
gists on survey research to the advancing 
homogeneity of language and the stan- 
dardization of life in modern society. With 
the use of standardized instruments the 
eccentric is avoided and the discipline be- 
comes methodologically ethnocentric 
(Hughes, 1971:476-477). Hughes’s criti- 
cism does not condemn sociology to 
methodological indeterminancy, but sim- 
ply acknowledges the possibility that new 
forms of collective behavior could alter 
present circumstances and, hence, make it 
necessary to caution against relying on an 
inflexible set of concepts (1971:467). 
Two additional presuppositions of the 
Chicago School paradigm are reflected in 
Hughes’s efforts to examine the intrinsic 
tension between institutionalization and 
marginality. If socialization into roles is a 
product of group life (#1) as the Chicago 
paradigm postulated, then subsequent re- 
search should examine both the institu- 
tional ordering of relationships as well as 
those persons located at institutional in- 
terstices. This task has occupied Hughes 
throughout his career. It obviously 
underlay his study of French Canada in 
Transition (1943) and many of his essays 
on occupations and ethnic contacts. Even 
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in his dissertation Hughes saw fit to em- 
phasize the importance of institutional 
regulation. He observed that businessmen 
who made their livelihood from the sale of 
property, although essentially involved in 
an economic relationship, found it neces- 
sary to create an organization that would 
restrain “*, individual initiative and 
freedom of action” (1931:21). If complete 
freedom were not possible in economic 
relations, which accentuated calculation, 
then social life, being more susceptible to 
non-rational action, must be even more 
dependent on mechanisms of social con- 
trol to maintain its continuity and stabil- 
ity. 

Of course, the consequences of group 
life are not all benign. For instance, 
Hughes locates the roots of resentment, 
which receive only veiled expression 
against authorities, but may reach their 
peak against those “‘. . . outside the sa- 
cred ‘we group,” in group pressure and 
cultural imperatives (Hughes, 1943:216). 
Despite a tendency toward ethnocentrism, 
groups and institutions are indispensable 
for the resolution of social problems. Life 
is Ordered within the security of institu- 
tions, and in modern society much of that 
ordering takes place within ‘‘the world of 
work” (Hughes, 1971:124). The altered 
relationship of the person to work reflects 
a major structural shift in the transition 
from traditional to modern society, since 
intergenerational occupational continuity 
in traditional society at least allowed an 
individual to form a secure identity. 
Industrialized societies permit much 
greater freedom of occupational choice, 
and as a consequence, individuals are less 
certain where they ultimately will find 
themselves in the occupational structure. 
At the same time, occupations remain the 
most important source of identity and 
status. As a further consequence, to the 
extent the individual conforms to the 
value of exceeding his parents’ status, the 
individual finds it necessary to sever re- 
lationships with peer and familial groups. 
The individualism of industrial culture is 
very difficult for the offspring of a closely 
knit family. They find it difficult to accept 
the individualism of the industrial culture 
since it negates the validity of much that 
had been valued. To live up to one’s po- 
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tential, unfortunately, in most circum- 
stances, means to sacrifice family expec- 
tations (Hughes, 1943:62). 

Another outcome of the contemporary 
emphasis on individualism is that it en- 
courages people to isolate themselves 
during periods of suffering and to disclaim 
the efficacy of ritual and social support 
(Hughes, 1971:128). The consequences of 
institutional dislocation apparent under 
such conditions become central to 
Hughes’s analysis of the marginal man as 
a social type. According to Hughes, “‘.. . 
marginal people participate . . . only par- 
tially and on sufferance’’ (1943:117). 
Those who are marginal have not been 
completely accepted or assimilated into a 
group; they remain at the fringe of the 
social order and may, as in the case of the 
poor Southern white, threaten the stability 
of the system of stratification (Hughes, 
1950:25). Hughes further elaborated the 
idea of marginal participation in social in- 
stitutions in his important essay on the 
contradictions and dilemmas of occupa- 
tional status. These contradictions and 
dilemmas arise from inconsistencies of 
unevenly ranked status characteristics, 
e.g., the black doctor or female airline 
pilot, and subsequent responses to these 
characteristics in different situations 
(1971:141). 

In the wake of rapid institutional and 
technological change, a greater proportion 
of a population experiences social and 
geographic mobility. The accompanying 
accelerated change of social institutions 
results in the enhanced importance of 
consciously created voluntary associa- 
tions to achieve collective goals (Hughes, 
1943:122—123). This point is consistent 
with the Chicago School presupposition 
regarding the significance of conscious 
activity at more complex levels of social 
organization (#5). In combination with a 
more secular orientation that follows a 
devaluation of the past, voluntary asso- 
ciations designed for reaching specific 
goals are viewed as more likely to allow 
ethnic diversity. However, voluntary 
associations cannot assure the diffuse 
commitment necessary for common life 
that was guaranteed by the more stable 
and unplanned institutions of traditional 
society. To some extent, the potential 
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motivational void is being filled by the 
messages of radio and newspapers, which 
shape public opinion and mold economic 
and political consumption (Hughes, 
1943:190). Thus, despite the persuasive 
appeal of the ideology of individualism, 
social control continues to restrain indi- 
vidual activity, albeit through altered 
forms. 

The presupposition in the Chicago 
School paradigm that directs attention to 
the struggle for existence within the total- 
ity (#3) takes two analytically distinguish- 
able forms in Hughes’s work: first, in his 
consideration of racial and ethnic contact; 
second, in his studies of the influence of 
industrialization on more traditional social 
institutions. As might be anticipated from 
the previous comments on this 
presupposition, the nature of the struggle 
for existence ranges from unconscious 
ecological opposition to conscious group 
antagonisms. Hughes regards the division 
of social labor as ‘‘... the essence of 
human society” (1971:447) in that all 
groups have to delegate responsibilities. 
In this way, functions are accomplished 
by identifiable individuals or groups, and 
responsibility for common tasks is not left 
to chance. It should be noted that this 
conception of the division of labor regards 
the moral and technological components 
of life as equally important. A purely 
competitive system apparently will be self 
regulative only in the domain of biology. 
By contrast, a competitive economy re- 
quires some normative constraints to 
regulate its operation. The need to analyze 
both the moral and ecological spheres of 
social activity is explicitly expressed in 
Hughes’s study of French Canada in 
Transition (1943), where the first two 
chapters include an examination of the 
moral context and population movements. 
Hughes considers his methodological per- 
spective an extension of the Parkian 
model. That Hughes did not view either 
the moral or ecological order as reducible 
to the other, and that Park held a similar 
position, ts emphatically asserted when 
Hughes rebutted a contrary claim with the 
statement: 

If anyone is spoiling for a fight, I will gladly 

enter it to support the distinction between 

the moral aspect of society (the moral order) 


and the survival aspect (the ecological) and 
to deny that Robert E. Park’s work on cities 
was atheoretical’’ (1971:106). 


The ‘natural’ expansion of industry into 
predominantly agricultural regions of the 
world highlights the increasing frequency 
of contacts between culturally distinct 
people. In Hughes’s writings economic 
growth is conceived primarily as a means 
for adapting to the natural environment 
and as stimulating an equally natural 
population movement. These ecological 
processes set the context for the moral 
division of labor. The nature of this con- 
text is also exemplified in Hughes’s study 
of French Canada, where he reports that 
with the growth of industry ‘‘. . . the tie 
between the town and country was 
loosened’ (1943:92). Hence, in this set- 
ting, the solidarity of parish life was 
shaken by the differentiation of life styles. 
The best that can be hoped for in the in- 
exorable (because it is conceived as 
ecological) march of industry is that an 
‘‘entrepreneur’’ will make correct choices 
about material and human resources 
within the limits of the environment 
(Hughes, 1971:62). 

Three further consequences of indus- 
trial expansion on ethnic solidarity can be 
identified in Hughes’s work. First, since 
those who introduce industry into an area 
are often strangers, the subsequent 
changes in institutional structure contrib- 
ute to minority consciousness (1943:2~3). 
Second, traditional values such as collec- 
tive enterprise or home ownership may be 
eroded by wage labor and city life 
(1943:172). Third, the number of small 
merchants within the city may initially in- 
crease and threaten the status of the es- 
tablished merchants (1943:80). Each of 
these consequences implies the need for 
the moral structure of society (the division 
of social labor) to respond to the impera- 
tive of the market place. 

Hughes did not simply apply, without 
modification, the Parkian presupposition 
defining the nature of the struggle for 
existence. For instance, he clearly distin- 
guished between types of societies under- 
going industrialization; whereas Park’s 
analysis was more limited to the study of 
stages of assimilation, which, of course, 
could always be reversed and lead to con- 
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flict. The first type of industrialization 
specified by Hughes encompassed those 
societies where an indigenous population 
initiates industrialization and recruits 
labor from outside the society or from a 
different subculture of the same society. 
Park’s theory of assimilation may yield 
valuable insights about this type of indus- 
trialization, but it is less useful in exam- 
ining the emergent conditions of the sec- 
ond type, in which industry is brought into 
the locality by outsiders, who initiate only 
` as many changes as are necessary for their 
purposes. Under these circumstances, so- 
cial institutions are disturbed, but there is 
no serious pressure for assimilation. With 
this typology Hughes attempted to specify 
one condition—that is, the agent of 
industrial change—that affects the validity 
of Park’s theory. 

The final feature of the Chicago School 
paradigm I will mention in relation to 
Hughes’s writing is the reflexive nature of 
social interaction (#6). This component is 
clearly a derivative of the pragmatist 
philosophic tradition as filtered through 
Dewey, James, Mead, and W. I. Thomas. 
Hughes’s work manifests a strong interest 
in the importance of self definitions, espe- 
cially as they are related to one’s work. 


For Hughes, to change the division of 


labor is to change the basis of one’s iden- 
tity (1950:55). The labor process provides 
Hughes with a context for applying and 
extending W. I. Thomas’s notion of the 
definition of the situation. For example, 
he points out that, in the professions, rules 
defining the situation of collegiality are 
extremely important since they indicate 
who can be trusted and under what cir- 
cumstances (Hughes, 1958:47). Or, in any 
process of exchange, the definition of that 
situation signals what is considered an ac- 
ceptable degree of intimacy or an- 
tagonism. Finally, Hughes notes that a 
definition of a situation is particularly sig- 
nificant in racial and ethnic contact, since 
the absence of a stable definition contrib- 
utes to a search for a scapegoat to relieve 
the pressures created by institutional 
change. 


CONCLUSION 


Five presuppositions of the Chicago 
School’s paradigm hold prominent places 


in the writings of Everett Hughes. As has 
been illustrated above, a great deal of 
Hughes’s research can be viewed within 
the scope of one or more of these 
presuppositions. The one presupposition 
identified in the Park and Burgess (1969) 
text that does not appear to any extent in 
Hughes’s published work is the idea of a 
natural history of institutions or events. 
Although the idea of natural history has 
had supporters over the years, it was one 
of the most controversial of the Chicago 
School’s presuppositions. More than any 
of the other presuppositions identified, it 
presented a direct challenge to the core 
principle of voluntarism common to much 
American social thought. Perhaps that 
antagonism, as much as anything, 
suggests a reason for its negligible position 
in Hughes’s work. 

By first identifying some core 
presuppositions of the Chicago School 
paradigm and then examining the work of 
Everett Hughes, it has been possible to 
demonstrate his continuity with the initial 
Chicago program. It should be clear that 
Hughes has not seen his task as one of 
transmitting a pristine message from the 
founder. Instead, he has clarified and 
specified the implications of hypotheses 
ordered around the presuppositions. Cer- 
tainly there are hints of tension between 
the results of some of Hughes’s research 
and the Chicago School paradigm. On one 
occasion he pointed to the inaccuracy of 
an ideology of individualism under con- 
temporary conditions. On other occasions 
he mentioned the possibility of class con- 
flict in industrial society. And, at one 
point he mused about the survival of the 


4 In a significantly modified form, the idea of nat- 
ural history does enter into Hughes’s sociological 
perspective. His analysis of occupations and their 
professionalization uses the notion of natural pro- 
cesses of regulation and institutionalization of ac- 
tivity to account for the stabilizing of the division of 
labor in a highly complex society. This natural de- 
velopment is characteristic of both “‘proud’’ and 
“humble” occupations (Hughes, 1970:147—-156). Yet 
I would submit that the idea of natural history as 
formulated in Park and Burgess’s Introduction re- 
ferred to a structural process applicable to the 
analysis of growth at the community or societal 
level. It implied a quasi-evolutionary theory of 
change that does not appear in Hughes’s work, or for 
that matter in the later writings of Park. 
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nation-state with the growing difficulty of ee Everett C. 


maintaining a colonial empire. But these 
themes are never developed to a point 
where they would offer a structural theory 
of conflict that would counter the nat- 
uralistic individualism of the Chicago 
paradigm. 

The conjunction between the Chicago 
School paradigm and the sociological 
writing of Everett Hughes is borne out by 
this discussion. However, further study of 
other members of the Chicago School who 
had varying degrees of interaction with 
Park and/or Burgess at different times in 
their careers is necessary to more fully 
appreciate the amount of impact that an 
academic community and a set of shared 
presuppositions have on a scholar’s work. 
This paper has only outlined some of the 
themes apparent in the core theoretical/ 
methodological text of the Chicago 
School, and has indicated manifest con- 
gruences in the work of Everett Hughes. 
Additional specification of these 
presuppositions might be accomplished by 
examining other publications of the 
founder-leaders through the course of 
their careers. Formal and informal re- 
lationships between the members of this 
school need to be made more explicit, to 
explain, perhaps, differing commitment to 
the identified presuppositions. Finally, 
these same tasks need to be undertaken 
with respect to the ‘‘schools’’ that Tir- 
yakian (1979:223-231) suggests were 
formed around Durkheim and Parsons. 
When these projects have been accom- 
plished, it will be possible to assess more 
completely the relative importance of 
schools in shaping the discipline of sociol- 
ogy. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE CONTEMPORARY SOCIOLOGICAL 
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This essay argues that some of the central theoretical issues debated from different 
perspectives within sociology should not be conceived as disparate, independent, and 
diachronic, even if competing, unfoldings of different paradigms. Using Foucault's substantive 
discoveries of the epistemological rupture in Western thought, it argues that these theoretical 
formulations may be conceived as a synchronic set of questions that results from (1) the 
emergence of language as an object in its own right, and (2) Kant’s investigation of the problem 
of representation at the end of the eighteenth century. It argues that the meeting between these 
two events frames the four related issues that constitute the contemporary sociological 
problematic. The issues are: (1) the materiality and mediation of language in knowledge 
production; (2) the analytic status of subjective consciousness in knowledge claims; (3) the 
hermeneutic problem of the “theoretical unconscious” in both theories and theorists; and (4) 
the problem of the “unthought’’ if all truths are consensually language-based. 


A history of sociological theory can be 
written from a sociology of knowledge 
perspective: the social political position 
occupied by the theorist analytically may 
be said to crystallize in the theorist as a 
moralistic disposition and a concomitant 
political consciousness. Furthermore, 
these may be analytically said to be em- 
bedded in the theory that is produced 
(Gouldner, 1970). Alternatively, it may be 
argued that the historical social political 
condition is itself crystallized into a pre- 
vailing political sentiment. Analytically, 
this political sentiment may be attributed 
to acontemporary theorist: and that he or 
she comes to pose theoretical questions in 
ways informed by this political sentiment 
(Nisbet, 1967). Finally, this social political 
condition may be analytically used as the 
negative background against which 
theorists struggle to formulate their ideas 
(Axelrod, 1979). 


This history can also be written in terms | 


* Address all communication to: Beng-Huat Chua, 
Department of Sociology, Trent University, Peter- 
borough, Ontario, Canada K9J 7B8. 


of conventional history of ideas: a 
theoretical formulation and its theorist are 
analytically located at a stage in the con- 
tinuous, progressive unfolding of an origi- 
nal set of ideas, initiated by an original 
thinker. This original set of ideas is ana- 
lytically treated as constituting the con- 
ceptual boundaries of a tradition of which 
a particular theoretical formulation in 
question is a part. All of our short hand 
versions of sub-fields, and contributions 
to sub-fields of sociology such as 
structural-functionalism, symbolic in- 
teractionism, and Marxism embody sucha 
conception of tradition. Or a set of ideas 
may be set up as a counter tradition, with- 
out altering its analytical position or im- 
port, against which a theoretical formula- 
tion. may be interpreted and evaluated, 
positively or negatively; for example, the 
case of arguing that Durkheim and Weber 
were struggling against the theoretical 
formulations of Marx (Zeitlin, 1969). 
These approaches tell us little about 
how, at any one time, the various features 
of the sociological discourse come to be 
synchronically present, and why they 
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constitute a conceptual problematic 
within which sociological questions not 
only are posed but from which they derive 
their rationality as reasonable sociological 
questions.! There are two reasons. First, 
because conventional sociology of knowl- 
edge tends to emphasize the social politi- 
cal location of the knower as the external 
causal determinant of the knowledge that 
is produced, it also tends to be a sociology 
of knowledge in which the systematization 
of knowledge and its production at spe- 
cific historical periods are deleted. At its 
best it can account for the systematization 
and continuity of a particular theorist’s 
work, but never the systematization of the 
conceptual conditions in which the 
theorist works and within which a 
theoretical formulation finds its rational 
foundation. The question of systematiza- 
tion of knowledge and its production, in- 
dependent of specific theorists, is left with 
the epistemologists. This division between 
epistemology and sociology of knowledge 
is progressively shown (Chua, 1978) to be 
untenable, for epistemological questions 
are often tied to sociological and political 
dimensions of knowledge production. 
This insight provides for the possibility 
and necessity of sociology of knowledge 
in the first place (Wolff, 1959:571-—572). 
Second, while the continuous history of 
ideas perspective tells us much about the 
diachronic developments of particular 
sociological traditions, it does not address 
the synchronic relations of the different 
perspectives in the discipline. Since 
sociology is always constituted of ostensi- 
bly competing frameworks of analysis, 
this neglect is a significant problem. 


! The term synchrony is used throughout this 
essay to signify not only the historical copresence of 
the different conceptual features in a discipline, but 
also the relationships that exist between these fea- 
tures; the relative coherence of these relationships as 
a conceptual system is what we call a conceptual 
problematic. Even though this coherence is only 
relative, i.e., historically temporary, it must be em- 
phasized. It is this coherence that provides us ground 
to conceive history, including history of discourse, 
discontinuously, for changes in a problematic in- 
volve not only changes in individual conceptual fea- 
tures but also the entire problematic. For a brief 
discussion of Foucault’s conception of discontinuity 
and transformation in discourse see footnote 2 in this 
essay. 
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Tracing the internal developments of indi- 
vidual traditions, or in the case of sociol- 
ogy of knowledge, the internal develop- 
ment of a particular theorist, neither char- 
acterizes nor produces an adequate de- 
scription of this situation of multiple 
frameworks. The convenience of char- 
acterizing, and contented acceptance of, 
sociology as a multiparadigm science 
(Ritzer, 1975; Effrat, 1972; Overington, 
1979) only avoids the issues of explicating 
the rationality of the synchronic presence 
of the multiple perspectives themselves. 

These problems point to a need to in- 
vestigate the synchronic epistemic field in 
which sociology is located. The questions 
that are posed from different perspectives 
within contemporary sociology as a disci- 
pline may have their rationality already 
provided for by the epistemic field. If so, 
resolution of epistemological issues must 
be effected by shifts in the epistemic field 
itself rather than in the interstices of the 
middle grounds between the mutually ex- 
clusive and competing theoretical frame- 
works. 

Two projects are implied. One is to 
elaborate an approach for the suggested 
investigations. The other is the substan- 
tive task to situate the contemporary 
sociological problematic as a conceptual 
unit within the contemporary epistemic 
field. The writings of Foucault are appro- 
priate for both projects. This essay, how- 
ever, covers only the second project. 

The essay will draw upon Foucault’s 
(1970) substantive investigation of the 
epistemological changes in Western 
thought at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. According to Foucault, two im- 
portant discursive events took place; 
namely the emergence of language as an 
object in its own right and Kant’s two- 
sided investigation of the problem of 
representation.* This essay will demon- 


2 For Foucault, all statements are events in dis- 
course in the most materialist sense, because as a 
statement it is first ‘‘linked to the gesture of writing 
or to the articulation of speech ... it opens up to 
itself a residual existence in the field of a memory, or 
in the materiality of manuscripts, books or any other 
form of recording; secondly, because, like every 
event, it is unique yet subject to repetition, transfor- 
mation, and reactivation; thirdly, because it is linked 
not only to the situations that provoke it, and to the 
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strate that the central features of the con- 
temporary sociological problematic share 
the same epistemological site and point of 
emergence because they may be situated 
within the epistemological spaces opened 
up by the meeting of these two events, and 
that this commonality provides for their 
synchrony as a problematic. A summary 
of Foucault’s characterization of the 
emergence of these two events is, there- 
fore, immediately in order, following 
which the essay will show how these two 
features undergird the theoretical issues 
currently debated. 


EPISTEMOLOGICAL RUPTURE AT THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


According to Foucault, during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the 
study of knowledge was concerned with 
the search for a universal science of order 
based on systems of signs. The systems of 
signs were always conventional, even if a 
sign was a natural sign such as breathing 
denotes life. As a sign breathing was “‘no 
more than an element selected from the 
world of things and constituted as a sign 
by our knowledge” (Foucault, 1970:61); 
natural signs therefore were rudimentary 
versions of conventional signs. This con- 
ventionalism did not give rise to the prob- 
lems of relativism which now plague us, 
because it was forestalled by the function 
that signs were to play in the analysis of 
order: 

In its perfect state, the system of signs is that 

simple, absolutely transparent language 


which is capable of naming what is elemen- 
tary ... (Foucault, 1970:62). 


An idea or an object was considered a 
sign, a representation, of another object 
only when the representing object was it- 
self emptied of content, of function, and in 
no way determined what was represented; 
its content was none other than that of the 
object represented. That was why the Port 
Royal grammarians of the period used 
pictures and maps rather than words or 
symbols as the paradigmatic example of 


consequences it gives rise to, but at the same time, 
and according to quite different modality, to the 
statements that precede and follow it” (1972:28; see 
also Lemert, 1979a:9), 
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signs; ‘the picture has no other content in 
fact than that which it represented, and 
yet the content is made visible only be- 
cause it is represented by. a representa- 
tion? (Foucault, 1970:60). There was 
therefore no separation between a theory 
of signs and analysis of meanings; the 
meaning of a sign was exactly the meaning 
of the object represented. At the end of 
the eighteenth century, two discursive 
events shattered this transparency. 

Within the epistemological context of 
the eighteenth century, the study of lan- 
guage was concerned with the analysis of 
the representative values of the word. One 
strategy for cross language comparisons 
was to hold a root constant; the series of 
forms that the root took in each language 
could then be compared. This strategy 
was grounded in the assumption of an 
original and common language which sup- 
posedly provided the initial group of roots 
to all languages (Foucault, 1970:234). At 
the close of the eighteenth century, when 
the series of forms of a root in one lan- 
guage was compared with a corresponding 
series of another language, it was found 
that the inflection systems of the two 
series were analogues while the forms 
were modified. What was being discov- 
ered was the grammatical function of the 
inflectional system in the modification of 
meanings. This tiny discovery opened up 
the entire universe of grammatical rela- 
tions internal to language. 

From the nineteenth century on, lan- 
guage was no longer devoid of form and 
content, and no longer served the function 
of representation completely. It emerged 
as a system of formal elements that acted 
on the sounds, syllables, roots, and 
words, and imparted to the latter an or- 
ganization independent of representation; 
instead it determined the possibility of 
representation (Foucault, 1970:280). The 
grammatical rules not only operate out- 
side of representation but also turn lan- 
guage in on itself by defining for language 
an interior space and density that are con- 
stitutive of language as an object. 

This objectification of language was 
historically synchronous with Kant’s two 
pronged investigation of the very 
possibility of representation itself. On the 
one hand, representation was questioned 
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from the point of what makes representa- 
tion possible. According to Foucault 
(1970:250--302), this led to the positing of 
the transcendental subject, which pos- 
sessed a priori all the necessary formal 
conditions of experiencing and determin- 
ing its relation to the object. On the other 
hand, the question was reversed and 
posed from the point of the object repre- 
sented. In this case, the objects were posited 
with internal spaces and densities as the 
foundation of the external features that 
were given to human experiences. The 
objectification of language was itself an 
instance of this. These internal densities 
‘turned the realities and essences of ob- 
jects into themselves; they constituted the 
domains of empirical a posteriori knowl- 
edge that knowledge must attempt to un- 
cover. ‘Representation was thus detached 
from its identity with objects represented 
and from its identity with knowledge; it 
became the external relation that the ob- 
jects bear with human experience which 
as human consciousness has the power to 
present objects to itself (Foucault, 
1970:313). 

Parenthetically, Foucault does not ac- 
count for these emergences as systematic 
consequences or effects of some identifi- 
able specific causes; i.e., he does not ac- 
count for this change as a continuous un- 
folding of some earlier events. Indeed, 
while every one of his substantive institu- 
tional studies (1965; 1973; 1979) deals with 
changes in the technical, political, and 
discursive practices in these institutions, 
the changes are always displayed through 
side by side presentation of synchronic 
descriptions of each of the different 
stages; 1.e., the history of the institution in 
question is presented discontinuously, 
and it is through these discontinuities that 
changes or transformations are made ob- 
servable. This presentation has been 


criticized as a failure to account sys- | 


tematically for the changes (Foucault, 
1970:xii). Within French structuralism, 
where discontinuity in itself is not only not 
raised as an issue but rather is theoreti- 
cally preferred, this supposed failure is 
conceived as a failure to provide a system 
of rules of transformation for the analysis 
of discourse (Piaget, 1970:128—135). In his 
own defense, Foucault has vehemently 
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argued against the rationality of continu- 
ous history (1972:3-14). Furthermore, he 
argues that transformations in discourse 
are linked to a whole range of usually 
complex modifications that can occur out- 
side of the domain of discourse, inside it, 
or to the side of it in other discourses, and 
that ‘‘[T]Jhese transformations cannot be 
reduced to precise and individual dis- 
coveries; and yet we cannot characterize 
them as a general change of mentality, 
collective attitudes, or a state of mind” 
(1977b:200). Consequently, Foucault is a 
methodological pluralist on this point 
(1978). From his position, to articulate a 
general theoretical conception for changes 
in discourse would amount to prejudging 
events by theoretical fiat. For his part, 
Foucault has been relying on historical 
events themselves to display the trans- 
formations, and is theoretically willing to 
accept chance as a component of changes 
(1971:24). The issues, nonetheless, are not 
settled, and require further clarifications 
that are beyond the substantive interest of 
this essay. 

In any case, after Kant, knowledge is 
always anterior to language, either from 
the point of the transcendental subjective 
consciousness which possesses all the 
formal conditions for knowledge, or from 
the side of the object that awaits to be 
known. But knowledge must express itself 
in language; consequently, it is dependent 
upon the possibilities permitted by the 
rules of grammar. This mediation of lan- 
guage is never a satisfactory situation, for 
the representation of knowledge by and 
through language is never without residue 
(as was the case until the late eighteenth 
century) on the side of knowledge, either 
in terms of subjective consciousness or 
the objective existence of things. 

As a subjective consciousness, a 
knowing subjectivity, a human being is 
capable of investigating language itself as 
a finite object of his knowledge. On the 
other hand, this subjective self- 
consciousness inevitably recognizes that 
language is historically prior to itself, that 
the entire historical solidity of language is 
at once and endlessly activated by the 
very first expression of the subjective 
consciousness. This subjective con- 
sciousness is trapped, without liberation, 
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within the inner historical density of lan- 
guage; one becomes a vehicle of words 
that are anterior to oneself. In this double 
relation between subjective consciousness 
and language as an object, man is both a 
subject and an object of his own language; 
he is both the vehicle of language and the 
initiator of speech. 

The contemporary sociological prob- 
lematic can be situated within the epis- 
temological spaces opened up by the 
meeting of language as an object and the 
double-edged Kantian inquiry of the basis 
of representation. At this meeting point, 
four sets of problems can be identified: (1) 
the mediation of language in knowledge; 
(2) the analytic status of subjective con- 
sciousness; (3) beneath language and con- 
sciousness, the hermeneutic problem of 
theoretical unconsciousness, and (4) be- 
yond language and contemporary con- 
sciousness, the problem of the ‘‘un- 
thought.” It will be demonstrated that 
these problems constitute the contempo- 
rary sociological problematic, and as such 
determine the ways questions are posed in 
contemporary sociological theorizing. In 
all of these questions the central assump- 
tion is, as Habermas puts it, that ‘‘lan- 
guage not only bounds itself off from ex- 
ternal or objectified nature, against the 
normative reality of society, and against 
subjective nature, but also, as it were, 
opens itself osmotically to them” 
(1976:155). 


MEDIATION OF LANGUAGE 


As a result of sustained self-reflexive 
criticism of positivistic sociology since the 
late sixties, sociologists have come to rec- 
ognize the materiality of language as a 
mediation to all claims of knowledge. 
They recognize that language as a con- 
ventional system of signs—an object in its 
own right—-partakes unavoidably in con- 
stituting the meaning and significance of 
things it names. To the extent that much 
of the achievement in sociology so far is 
built upon the ‘‘transparency”’ of lan- 
guage, this recognition inevitably pro- 
duces a renewed critique of the epis- 
temological grounds of sociological 
theorizing (Chua, 1978). The rise of var- 
ious neo-interpretive sociologies as the 
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alternatives to structural functionalism 
and operationalism attests to these devel- 
opments. As the following discussion will 
show, the central epistemological issue 
introduced by the insistence that knowl- 
edge is language-mediated truth is the 
problem of relativism.? This is already 
well known in anthropology as the prob- 
lem that surrounds the Sapir-Whorf Hy- 
pothesis (Langacker, 1976). 

While early ethnomethodologists, for 
example, see themselves as “‘doing de- 
scription” of members’ methods of pro- 
ducing social reality, this descriptive 
claim remains problematic. Central to 
ethnomethodology is the conception that 
social activities partake in the constitution 
of the reality of objects as observable and 
factual; that this is necessarily so provides 
the ethnomethodologists with their ob- 
jects of inquiry. The central social activi- 
ties are linguistic activities. Through lan- 
guage, members show, tell, and accom- 
plish for each other what is to be ob- 
served, and how it is to be observed 
within the social situation. Each of these 
instances (Chua, 1979; Wieder, 1974; Sil- 
verman, 1974; Smith, 1974) is itself a re- 
sult of members’ methodic practices 
grounded in a conventionalized way of 
knowing the world. This stance draws its 
support from the constitutive feature 
of language. It is in part why ethno- 
methodologists are interested in late 
Wittgensteinian theory of language 
(Coulter, 1973). This lends support, al- 
though not entirely convincing, against 
charges of subjectivism levelled at ethno- 
methodology (Maryl, 1973; Gellner, 1975; 
Coser, 1975; McSweeny, 1973). While 
ethnomethodology may avoid subjec- 
tivism at some levels, it is nevertheless 
continuously plagued by relativism in 


3 This section on mediation of language is sum- 
marized from Chua (1978). In a recent publication 
that I have not had the chance to incorporate into this 
essay, Joachim Israel suggests that in an attempt to 
develop a Marxist, i.e., materialist, methodology for 
social psychology, he was immediately confronted 
with the problems of the mediation of language in 
knowledge production. He argues that ‘the sharp 
dualistic distinction between knowledge of language, 
and knowledge of reality, has to be abandoned,”’ for 
“knowledge of language is knowledge of reality” 
(1979:xiv). 
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other ways. The discussion on metaphor 
will clarify this. 

Perhaps the sociological works that are 
most explicitly indebted to the constitu- 
tive philosophy of language are those that 
turn on the nature of linguistic metaphors. 
The conception of metaphor currently fa- 
vored by philosophers stresses the cogni- 
tive rather than descriptive function of 
metaphors; i.e., the application of a 
metaphor enables the user to ‘‘see’’ char- 
acteristics pertaining to the thing rather 
than describing what the thing is. 
Metaphors reformulate things and bring 
forth features constitutive of these things 
(Edge, 1974; Ricouer, 1974). The history 
of sociology may be viewed as filled with 
such cognitive metaphors; each ebbs and 
wanes in different periods, such as “‘soci- 
ety is an organism, of Durkheimian, 
Spencerian, or Parsonian versions, or 
‘‘society is a theatre.” From the theoreti- 
cal perspective that stresses the constitu- 
tive character of metaphors, none of the 
results arrived at by any of these 
metaphoric renderings of society can lay 
descriptive claims in the empiricist sense. 
What results there are, however useful, 
must be conceived as achieved or achiev- 
able by the imposition of the metaphors 
themselves and not descriptive of the 
given ontological features of society. The 
consequence is, aS one major proponent 
of reading sociological theories as 
metaphors puts it, ‘‘even if we recognized 
that models (metaphors) cannot present 
the world as it ‘really is,’ however, it still 
might be argued that the ‘really is’ world is 
nonetheless obdurately there; epis- 
temologically we will have a compromise, 
‘a relativism of models alongside an ab- 
solutism of phenomenon’’ (Brown, 
1976: 184). 

To the extent that ethnomethodology 
assumes a constitutive function for lan- 
guage, then it cannot avoid this relativism. 
If language is constitutive of the reality of 
the object, then language difference 
necessarily produces different realities. In 
this contention, differences in cultures are 
not even a necessary condition to raise the 
problem of relativism. From Bernstein’s 
(1971) work on the mastering of expanded 
and restricted linguistic codes among 
members, questions regarding the nature 
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of the social reality may be raised within 
the same society. Within ethnomethodol- 
ogy, however, this relativism among 
members tends to be sidestepped by the 
assertion of ‘‘reality’’ as intersubjective. 
The assumption here is, as Pollner puts it, 
“the primordial suppositions which infuse 
our conception of our relations to the 
world and which posit a commonly or in- 
tersubjectively shared order of events 
continues to be employed by most 
people” (1974:35). 


PROBLEM OF SUBJECTIVE CONSCIOUSNESS 


These same sociologies also emphasize 
the role of the subjective consciousness in 
the production and consumption of 
knowledge, i.e., the other side of the dou- 
ble relations between language and sub- 
jective consciousness. Symbolic interac- 
tionists and ethnomethodologists both 
emphasized the ‘‘creative” activities of 
the situated actors in bringing off an ob- 
servable and accountable objective social 
reality (Morris, 1975; Hewitt and Hall, 
1973; Heap, 1976). However, given that 
our concerns as sociologists are social 
reality constructions and not private 
worlds, this emphasis on subjective con- 
sciousness can be maintained analytically 
only with great difficulty. In the analysis 
of the social, the accent is always on what 
is publicly observable.* 

In emphasizing subjective conscious- 
ness, language 1s conceived as a repre- 
sentation of this consciousness with the 
proviso that language may fail to fulfill this 
representative function. Significantly, the 
primacy and anteriority of subjective con- 
sciousness is both more pronounced and 
more eclipsed when there is disagreement 
among interactants: more pronounced be- 
cause disagreements point to the failure of 
language to represent the interactant’s 
thoughts which activate language in the 
first place; more eclipsed because, at the 
point where the identity of language and 
subjective thoughts is broken, language 
emerges as an object with its own density, 
and thoughts seeking to express them- 


4In the analysis of-the social we are only in- 
terested in the attention paid by “‘Anybody Upon 
Anybody” (Jefferson, 1973:95). 
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selves are immediately trapped and subju- 
gated to the multiple possibilities of lan- 
guage. This gives rise to possible mis- 
representations and misapprehensions 
and hence disagreements. The sociologi- 
cal interest is one of finding the grounds 
which render agreements among interac- 
tants possible. 

The result is that, contrary to the initial 
affirmation of subjective consciousness, 
there appears to be an elevation of the 
materiality of language over subjective 
intention, for it is argued that the agree- 
ments are generated by the correct usage 
of language, according to the semantic, 
syntactic, and contextual rules that are 
constitutive of language as an object. It is 
in this sense that the concept of grammar 
of social interaction (Blum and McHugh, 
1971) or grammar of accounts (Hewitt and 
Hall, 1973; Scott and Lyman, 1968) is in- 
telligible. The elevation of language is also 
evident in the analysis of the determining 
effect of stylistics on the production of 
sociological knowledge (Gusfield, 1976; 
Lofland, 1974). 


HERMENEUTICS OF THEORETICAL 
UNCONSCIOUS 


While the grammatical features of lan- 
guage point to the constraints of what can 
be expressed, its philological density points 
to what is not expressed. 


Having become a dense and consistent 
historical reality, language forms the locus of 
traditions, of the unspoken habits of thought, 
of what lies hidden in a people’s mind, it 
accumulates an ineluctable memory which 
does not even know itself as memory. Ex- 
pressing their thoughts in words of which 
they are not the masters, enclosing them in 
verbal forms whose historical dimensions 
they are unaware of, men believe that their 
speech is their servant and do not realize that 
they are submitting themselves to its de- 
mands (Foucault, 1970:297). 


From this assumption emerges “‘the need 
to work one’s way back from opinions, 
philosophies, and perhaps even from sci- 
ences, to the words that made them possi- 
ble, and beyond that, to a thought whose 
essential life has not yet been caught in the 
network of any grammar’’ (Foucault, 
1970:297-298). This is the epistemological 
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ground for our sociology of knowledge 
and sociology of sociology as they cur- 
rently are practised. 

Typical of sociology of knowledge and 
sociology of sociology, the methodolog- 
ical strategy is a hermeneutics that mis- 
trusts what is expressed in a discussion, a 
speech, or an essay; a strategy aimed at 
disturbing the surface unity of the dis- 
course and dispersing its statements so as 
to uncover the thoughts and influences 
that loom behind the speech. An example 
of this is Gouldner’s conception of the 
object and objectives of Reflexive Sociol- 
ogy: 

Reflexive sociology attributes importance to 

the theorist’s infrastructure—-his domain as- 

sumptions, his sentiments, the things that 
are real to him, and the ways these things 
shape his theory. It emphasizes the manner 
in which such assumptions affect his per- 
ceptions of the larger society and provide the 


human grounding out of which social theory 
grows (Gouldner, 1973:78). 


What are uncovered are variously known 
in sociological discourse as the deep 
structures, the commitments, the forms of 
life, the domain assumptions, and the 
ideologies,’ or, generically, the “‘theoreti- 
cal unconscious’ of the speaker. 

The result is often a commentary which 
claims to say for the first time that which 
is already silently articulated, but never- 
theless remains hidden and which sup- 
ports from this hidden position the dis- 
course in question (Foucault, 1971:13). As 
commentary, it must in turn serve as a 
primary text for a second commentary and 
so multiplies indefinitely. For example, 
once on to the hermeneutic exercise of 
explicating the unsaid of other’s writings, 
McHugh et al. (1974) find themselves in 
need of each other to explicate each 
other’s grounds for their speech. But this 
being an interminable exercise, this col- 
laboration in explication is extended to the 
readers/hearers of their speech. As Gid- 


5 Habermas (1970) conceptualizes ideology as a 
distorted communication that requires a 
psychoanalytic hermeneutics to cut a path to the 
possibility of real political consensus characterized 
by uncluttered speeches and debates. Another 
example of hermeneutics of unconscious is Jones’s 
(1977) argument for uncovering the intents of 
theorists as part of the history of sociology. 
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dens puts it: ‘‘. . . intrepid travellers all, 
now left swirling helplessly in the vortex’ 
of the hermeneutic whirlpool’’ (1976: 166). 

The various formulations and explica- 
tions of the theoretical unconscious of a 
speech as a shortcoming of both theories 
and theorists in sociology serve as the 
ground for their alternative: a prescription 
to bring to consciousness, to display and 
to proclaim these hidden elements in the 
theories themselves. Here again, Gould- 
ner’s formulation of Reflexive Sociology 
as radical sociology serves as an elegant 
illustration: 


Radical, because it would recognize the 
knowledge of the world cannot be advanced 
apart from the sociologist’s knowledge of 
himself and his position in the social world, 
or apart from his efforts to change those. 
Radical, because it seeks to transform as 
well as to know the alien world outside the 
sociologist as well as the alien world inside 
him. Radical, because it would accept the 
fact that the roots of sociology pass through 
the sociologist as a total man, and that the 
question he must confront, therefore, is not 
merely how to work but how to live (Gould- 
ner, 1970:489). 


It should be apparent that there is an 
emphasis on the analytic significance of 
the subjective consciousness of the 
theorist. Yet no sooner is the significance 
of subjective consciousness asserted, than 
the primacy of language raises itself again 
in Gouldner’s very own formulations, as 
the next section will show. 


THE UNTHOUGHT 


At the meeting point between the 
grammatical and philological dimensions 
of language is the site of yet another man- 
ifestation of the contemporary sociologi- 


cal problematic. If all knowledge is medi-, 


ated by the density of language then what 
passes as truth has no authority outside a 
specific discourse. (Recall here the dis- 
cussion of relativism earlier in this essay.) 
Consequently, if a historically and 
language-specific truth is to be translated 
and imposed as a universal statement 
(Truth), this move constitutes either an 


© For details of the emphasis of subjective con- 
sciousness as a negative feature in contemporary 
sociologies see Lemert and Gillian (1977). 
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illusion or a political willfulness, an au- 
thoritarianism. To avoid either or both 
consequences, a theorist is forced to think 
of the unthought, that which is not yet but 
may nonetheless potentially modify 
existing truths. This unthought resides in 
that ever receding horizon, for each time 
thought moves towards it, the unthought 
is captured again and formulated accord- 
ing to language. In practice this unthought 
can be preserved only as an ethos, one 
which Gouldner- formulates as both the 
demand for ‘‘new languages’’ and the 
ability to receive ‘‘bad news.” Both are 
constitutive of a morality of objectivity 
(1976a; 1976b).? 

If all knowledge is language mediated, 
where is the source for ‘‘new languages,” 
and what are their functions? The source 
of new language lies in the subjective con- 
sciousness’ ability to formulate and bring 
forth characteristics of objects as they are 
represented and made manifest through 
language; the function of the new lan- 
guages is to force the community of 
speakers to adjust themselves to each 
other’s speeches and ultimately adjust to 
the posited objectivity of things. 

“Bad news” signifies the possibility of 
a community’s claim to be in error, but if 
all truths are consensually achieved, lan- 
guage constituted claims, including of 
course the endless possibility of adjusting 
to new languages, where is the source of 
error? The possibility of error must be 
grounded in the objectivity of things; 
while never reached by language it 
nonetheless looms in the horizon of our 
language and knowledge—hence the mul- 
tiplicity of metaphors and absolutism of 
objects, and the interminable possibility of 
new languages and bad news. 


7? Habermas, like Gouldner, also maintains that 
truth and knowledge are always language-mediated, 
and they both maintain a consensus theory of truth. 
Gouldner’s conception of the morality of objectivity 
parallels Habermas’ desire to establish ‘‘the ideal 
speech situation” in that both are strategies aimed at 
preventing a consensual truth from sliding into 
political and epistemological authoritarianism; they 
both are attempts to preserve the possibility of ra- 
tional agreements in discourse. For a discussion of 
Habermas’ position see McCarthy (1973). Indeed, 
the entire Habermas’ corpus may be shown to cut 
across all the four features of the sociological prob- 
lematic; see Lemert (1979a:194—225). 
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In this double affirmation of the con- 
stitutive operations of both language and 
the subjective consciousness in knowl- 
edge production is the persistent problem 
of relativism, which is, of course, derived 
from the problem of objectivity. Within 
the contemporary epistemological con- 
ception, the problem with relativism is 
that it undermines its own claims to 
knowledge, for it has no authority beyond 
its own premise. This above all else, Gid- 
den argues, is relativism’s most telling 
problem as a serious epistemological 
stance (1976:145). At this point, the pos- 
itivist program raises itself and persists as 
a credible theoretical postion; that is, of 
course, the other side of Kant’s inquiry of 
representation. 

From the side of the objects represented 
by language, the possibility of knowledge 
lies in the conditions of the possibility of 
the objects’ existence. The contamina- 
tions of language and subjective con- 
sciousness must be purged. This is why 
positivists demand either a neutral lan- 
guage which “‘could become the exact re- 
flection, the perfect double, the unmisted 
mirror of a non-verbal knowledge’”’ 
(Foucault, 1970:296) or the development 
of a formal language. The project is es- 
sentially one of searching ‘‘for a logic in- 
dependent of grammars, vocabularies, 
synthetic forms and words: a logic that 
could clarify and utilize the universal im- 
plications of thought’’ (Foucault, 
1970:296), without being contaminated by 
natural language. Here we can locate the 
tendencies toward formal mathematic 
sociological theories which act as a coun- 
terpoint to language based sociology. The 
latter sees the entire positivist’s project as 
a dream or a blindness (McHugh, 1970). 

It now should be apparent that the ‘‘two 
sociologies’’ (Coser, 1975) emerged his- 
torically with the epistemological ruptures 
of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. Each requires the other to for- 
mulate its own programme, and the two 
form two divergent but symmetrical de- 
velopments and advances in the produc- 
tion of sociology as a discipline. Attempts, 
couched almost always in some ‘“‘dialecti- 
cal’’ terms, to integrate these diverging 
movements remain unconvincing. For in 
most of these formulations, there is in- 


variably a double affirmation of both sides 
of the Kantian question without being able 
ever to specify the limits, the beginnings, 
and ends of when one affirmation gives 
way to the other. The result is a discourse 
that ad hocs along with the double affir- 
mations and, unavoidably, double nega- 
tion in its unfolding. 

As. sociologists’ understanding of lan- 
guage continues to expand; and as this 
understanding continues to influence their 
formulations, the balance between the two 
sociologies seems to be slipping in favor of 
the language centred sociologies, at least 
at the theoretical level, because even the 
most committed positivists cannot deny 
the presence of language in their formula- 
tions. In this context, and drawing from a 
combination of the writings of various 
French structuralists with a large dosage 
of Foucault’s The Order of Things (1970) 
and The Archaeology of Knowledge 
(1972), Lemert (1979a; 1979b) is making 
an important attempt to transport us to the 
full light of an entirely language based 
sociology. The issues to be raised in his 
attempt must be focused on the role of the 
subject as both the initiator of speech and 
the vehicle of language (Hymes, 1979). 
This is, of course, another topic. Suffice it 
to suggest here that it is precisely because 
human beings are initiators of their own 
speeches that the tension between subjec- 
tive consciousness and the materiality of 
language continues to occupy the center 
of sociological discourse. Furthermore, 
while Lemert, following Foucault’s (1970) 
suggestion of the eclipse of man in the 
twentieth century episteme, is intent on 
purging the subject from sociological dis- 
course, he is at least morally, i.e., politi- 
cally, ambivalent about this move: ‘‘One 
cannot be sure whether to cry or rejoice at 
the death of man” (Lemert, 1979a:xii).§ 


8 This essay was developed independently of 
Lemert’s work (1979a; 1979b). Professor Lemert 
also locates the contemporary sociological theories 
within Foucault’s discovery of the epistemological 
break of the early nineteenth century. In his desire 
for a language-based sociology, Lemert has stressed 
the linguistic concerns of the French thinkers that he 
draws upon (1979a:10). In turn, he neglects these 
thinkers’ concern with questions of consciousness, 
such as Levi-Strauss’ anthropology of the mind, 
Derrida’s phenomenology (1978), and Foucault’s 
concern for individyal liberation, which can be 
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CONCLUSION 


The synchronic presence of different 
theoretical stances and methodological 
strategies in sociology at any particular 
historical period is not just a chance 
meeting of the different traditions unfold- 
ing according to each one’s own trajec- 
tory. Nor is the history of sociology, as a 
discipline, that of one dominant theoreti- 
cal stance succeeding another after the 
first one is bogged down with theoretical, 
conceptual, and methodological difficul- 
ties. While sociologists may not always 
recognize the first point, they are well 
aware of the second in that they accept 
rather readily the idea that sociology is a 
multiparadigm science. Neither the con- 
ventional history of ideas approach nor 
the sociology of knowledge approach at- 
tempts to account for the very copresence 
of these perspectives over time. 

With the delineation of some of the 
central issues debated from different an- 
gles and by different perspectives, rather 
than looking at the internal development 
of each perspective, this essay demon- 
strates that the different poses are diver- 
gent developments that emerge from the 
same epistemological site produced by the 
discontinuous changes in the conception 
of the function of language and of repre- 
sentation at the close of the eighteenth 
century. Sharing this same epistemologi- 
cal ground, the divergent strategies are 
mutually defining and mutually elaborat- 
ing. Consequently, the resolution of the 
problems that appear at the meetings of 
the various positions may lie not in the 
synthesis of these positions, because they 
gain their grounds of copresence precisely 
in their differences. The resolutions may 
require a radical shift of the epistemologi- 
cal bedrock which, while perhaps desired 
by sociologists, may act anachronistically 
independent of sociologists, for such 
shifts could emerge as tiny events in any 
discipline. 

Finally, while this essay draws from 
Foucault’s substantive discoveries in the 


gleaned from his preface to Deleuze and Guattari’s 
Anti-Oedipus (1977a:xiii-xiv). Contrary to Lemert, 
my concern is to describe and perhaps preserve the 
tention between language and subjective conscious- 
ness in sociological discourse. 


discursive formations of the human sci- 
ences (1970), it must be noted that his 
interest is not in these discoveries them- 
selves, however useful they may be. 
Foucault’s interest is not limited to 
criticizing the human sciences’ continued 
captivity within the nineteenth century’s 
concern with the human subject that 
seems to bog us down in whirlpools of 
hermeneutic circles and endless search of 
the every receding origin. Rather, he 
places his own studies of discursive for- 
mations and discursive practices in the in- 
stitutional exercise of power as exemplars 
of a way forward, a way out of the 
whirlpools. In his writings may be found 
an approach, already loosely formulated 
as method (Foucault, 1972), which will re- 
direct sociological investigations beyond 
using it for analysis of sociological 
theories themselves. 
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An earlier study (Westie, 1973) attempted to demonstrate that the realities of sociologists, like 
the people they study, are socially constructed*The present study seeks to determine if these 
constructions undergo change with retirement. It was predicted that academicians would have 
“exaggerated” conceptions (as compared to other criteria of ‘‘reality’’) of their place in their 
field and the degree to which they will be remembered for their research and writings. The first 
study found that two-thirds of a sample of sociologists in Ph.D.-granting departments thought 
of themselves as possible candidates for inclusion among the “top ten individuals” in their 
specialty. A comparable proportion expected to be remembered for their research and writings, 
although many of these same respondents indicated that they had not heard of many of the 
people on a list of sociologists they were called upon to identify. The respondents were not told 
at the time that the list consisted of the names of all of the past presidents of the American 
Sociological Association. The retired persons reported on herein are remarkably similar to their 
fellow sociologists still on payrolls in their definitions of professional self and in the 


expectations for the survival of their research and writings beyond their own life spans. 


A widely endorsed article of faith in 
sociology holds that reality, as any indi- 
vidual or whole groups of individuals ex- 
perience it, is in many of its aspects so- 
cially constructed. Inductive, quantita- 
tive, empirical demonstrations of the so- 
cially constructed nature of reality remain 
rare, however, despite the recent increase 
in the number of sociologists who are 
willing to come forward to declare their 


* Support of the Office of Research and Advanced 
Studies of Indiana University is gratefully acknowl- 
edged. [Address all communications to: Frank R. 
Westie, Department of Sociology, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, IN 47401, or Edward L. Kick, 
Department of Sociology, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City UT 84119.} 


allegiance to this primary principle of 
phenomenology.! 

In an earlier study (Westie, 1973), soci- 
ologists were used as research subjects to 
illustrate the point that their realities, like 
those of the people they study, are so- 
cially constructed. It was predicted that 
academicians in general, and sociologists 
in particular, would have highly optimistic 


! The publication of Berger and Luckmann’s So- 
cial Construction of Reality (1969) was a major event 
in the sociological resurrection of phenomenology. 
We are particularly indebted to Berger and 
Luckmann’s formulation, which provided us not 
merely with the phrase, ‘‘the social construction of 
reality,” but which also influenced this research on 
"sociologists? construction of reality.” 
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images of themselves regarding leadership 
in their field and the likelihood of their 
contributions surviving their own career 
spans. The findings supported these pre- 
dictions: approximately two-thirds of the 
sample of sociology professors at Ph.D.- 
granting institutions regarded themselves 
as likely or possible candidates for inclu- 
sion among the top ten leaders in their 
specialty. A comparable number were op- 
timistic regarding the likelihood that they 
_ would be remembered beyond their own 
career spans for their contributions. Both 
of these constructions stand in sharp con- 
trast to other sets of realities as assessed 
(or constructed) by external tests. For 
example, more than 50% of the sample 
could not recall any of the works of more 
than one-third of the persons on a list of 
the past presidents of the American 
Sociological Association. Moreover, more 
than 90% of the younger sociologists 
studied had never heard of the names, to 
say nothing of the works, of 10 of the first 
20 presidents of the ASA. 

The present study seeks to determine 
what happens to these constructions of 
professional self when one is removed by 
retirement from the institutional setting 
and demands which, particularly in large 
departments, make such optimism not 
only possible but necessary. 

Among the most important construc- 
tions of reality that people erect and nur- 
ture are those which have to do with the 
importance of one’s occupational activi- 
ties and the degree to which one’s having 
performed these activities benefitted 
others. Most of us also hope that the con- 
sequences of our having lived and worked 
will survive beyond our own allotted time 
span, and that we will be remembered for 
what we have done. 

Obviously, professors are not unique in 
their “‘strain to magnify” the importance 
and lasting nature of their occupational 
contributions. It would seem that physi- 
cians, lawyers, engineers, and others in 
high ranking occupations are also so in- 
clined. But the present study proceeds 
from the assumption that this strain is 
particularly strong among university pro- 
fessors, largely because of the peculiar 
place of universities in the social system 


and the peculiar place of professors in the 
universities. 

Academicians are the beneficiaries of a 
range of perquisites that were, in the his- 
tory of Western Society, reserved for 
aristocrats or those who enjoyed the pa- 
tronage of aristocrats. Among these are 
the nonpower-related privileges which are 
more or less built into the academic life 
style: opportunities for self-expression, 
creativity, ego-expansion, meditation, a 
certain measure of prestige and honor, 
and the pursuit of ideas whether or not 
these ideas have any utilitarian conse- 
quences. It follows then, that if professors 
enjoy certain of these (historical) aristo- 
cratic perquisites, then, they ought to 
perform functions that are crucially es- 
sential and lasting. However, the norma- 
tive notion that what professors do, par- 
ticularly what they create, ought to be 
important and lasting, becomes translated 
in the development of the academic cul- 
ture of legitimation into the cognitive con- 
viction that what they do is important to 
the survival of the system and of lasting 
value. 

It is not surprising, then, that much of 
the energies expended in universities are 
channeled toward the construction of illu- 
sions of greatness and the validation of 
these illusions—the greatness of indi- 
vidual faculty members, departments, and 
the university as a whole. That some indi- 
viduals are great and some departments 
are great is not at issue here. Rather, the 
issue is whether most faculty members are 
great and most departments are great, by 
definition. And this is what we seek to 
further demonstrate. 

If, as we had presumed, the magnifica- 
tion of professional self on the part of 
non-retired professors of sociology was to 
be understood as a product of institutional 
pressures and socialization to the aca- 
demic culture of legitimation, then re- 
moval of the professor from the occupa- 
tional setting through retirement should 
result in a decline in illusions. We did not 
expect dis-illusionment but, rather, 
movement in the direction of professional 
de-illustonment. 

The disengagement theory of aging pre- 
dicts opposite findings: with retirement 
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frequently comes detachment from the 
occupational setting which validates one’s 
professional status. More important, 
perhaps, is the abrupt decline in interper- 
sonal relationships with professional 
peers. If in retirement one only in- 
frequently is responded to as professor or 
as sociologist, a very important, perhaps 
the most important facet of one’s concept 
of self is threatened, even assaulted. 
Identity itself may be at stake. To the ex- 
tent that any or all of this is true, we would 
expect the retired professor to have a 
greater need to emphasize and perhaps 
magnify past professional accom- 
plishments. 

Finally, there is the possibility that 
socialization to the culture of legitimation 
is so effective that one’s optimistic images 
of professional self remain perpetually 
fixed. 


METHOD 


Letters were sent to the chairpersons of 
all Ph.D.-granting sociology departments 
in the United States requesting the names 
and addresses of all living sociology fac- 
ulty members who had retired from their 
departments. The names of 158 retired 
' sociologists were received from 111 de- 
partments. A questionnaire was mailed to 
each of these retirees and, with a second 
mailing, 92 usable questionnaires were 
returned.* Most of the respondents were 
over 70 years old and many over 80. Given 
this age distribution, it is reasonable to 
presume that many, if not most, of the 


* These 92 cases account for 58% of the original 
mailing. Actually, 106 replies (or 67%) were re- 
ceived. The actual non-response rate cannot be de- 
termined, because the original list of 158 persons was 
considerably inflated. Chairpersons, who provided 
the names, lacked up-to-date knowledge about their 
retirees. The responses of friends and relatives in- 
formed us that five subjects were deceased or other- 
wise incapable of responding; three others were not 
retired or were not university sociologists; two could 
not be located due to inadequate addresses; two 
questionnaires were unusable due to failure of the 
subjects to follow instructions; two were refusals. 
We have no way of knowing how many of the 52 
persons from whom we received no response were 
deceased or disabled. It seems likely that the number 
was substantial. The health of many of the retirees 
who were interviewed in depth was precarious. 
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non-responses were due to disability or 
death rather than due to factors related to 
the substantive issues of this research. In 
any case, we attempted to study the uni- 
verse of sociologists retired from Ph.D.- 
granting institutions rather than a sample. 
In-depth interviews, some two to three 
hours in length, were conducted in the 
homes of 12 retirees in hopes of acquiring 
insights of the kind structured question- 
naires cannot provide. 

As in the first study, the respondents 
were asked to assess a number of aspects 
of their own careers, to indicate the de- 
gree to which they had made various types 
of professional contributions, and the 
likelihood of their being remembered for 
these. In addition, each retiree was asked 
to locate a specific peak in their career 
when they were most active profession- 
ally, and to indicate degree of agreement 
with the statement, “ʻI was, at the peak of 
my career, one of the ten leading con- 
tributors to knowledge in at least one of 
my specialties.” Respondents were also 
asked to indicate where they thought they 
ranked now in the minds of those still 
active in their primary specialty. Among 
other issues investigated were the follow- 
ing: the degree to which one felt their 
work was appreciated by colleagues and 
students; current professional activities; 
and early expectations for achievement 
versus actual achievement. 


SELF-ASSESSMENTS OF PAST LEADERSHIP 
IN ONE’S SPECIALTY 


The findings indicate that the images of 
professional self that sociologists con- 
struct and nurture in a lifetime in their 
profession are not ephemeral or transient, 
but have a persistence that would seem to 
match that of life itself. Over one-half 
(59%) of the 92 retirees studied regard 
themselves as having been among the ten 
leaders at the peak of their careers in at 
least one of their specialty areas (Table 1), 
while some 6% were undecided and thus 
did not discount such leadership as a 
possibility. Only one-third (35%) believe 
that such achievement was unlikely. In 
Table 1 the five response alternatives 
were collapsed into three categories: 
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TABLE 1. Expectations for Having Achieved Top 
Ten in Specialty at Peak of Career 


Expectations 


Low Undecided High Total 
Number 32 6 54 92 
Percentage 35 6 59 100 


‘‘very likely” and ‘‘possibly’’ are 
classified as “‘high expectations,” “‘not 
likely” and ‘‘very unlikely” as ‘‘low ex- 
pectations.’’ The ‘‘undecided’’ responses 
remain the same. 

Those from larger departments have 
more optimistic assessments of profes- 
sional self than those from smaller de- 
partments. While half of the retirees 
(Table 2) from universities granting fewer 
Ph.D.s believe they were in the top ten in 
their specialty at the peak of their careers, 
the comparable figure for universities 
granting numerous Ph.D.s is two-thirds 
(67%). Significantly, the proportion 
(two-thirds) of retired sociologists with 
high opinion of professional self is re- 
markably similar to the proportion of such 
optimists in the ‘‘active’’ sample previ- 
ously studied. 

Whether or not this finding indicates 
professional self-magnification on the part 
of retired sociologists depends on the 
number of sociology professors there 
were at the peak of the respondents’ 
careers. If there were only, say, a few 
hundred, then there is probably little 
exaggeration involved in ranking one’s 
self in the top in a standard specialty. It 
was precisely for this reason that we 
asked the retired sociologists where they 
thought they ranked now in the minds of 
professionally active sociologists. 


TABLE 2. Expectations for Having Achieved 
Top Ten in Specialty at Peak of Career, By 
Number of Ph.D.s Granted in Last Ten 
Years by Department 


Ph.D.s Granted 


Expectations 0-30 30+ N 
High 50 (19) 67 (28) 47 
Undecided 5 (2) 5 (2) 4 
Low 45 (17) 28 (12) 29 

Total 100 100 
N 38 42 80 
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TABLE 3. Expectations That One is Currently 
Among Top Ten in Specialty 








Expectations 
Low Undecided High Total 
Number 47 14 30 91 
Percent 52 15 33 100 


SELF-ASSESSMENTS OF CURRENT 
LEADERSHIP 


Even more dramatic evidence of the 
persistence of high hopes is the fact that 
roughly half of the retired persons studied 
regard themselves as still among the top 
ten leaders in their specialty, or as “‘not 
without hope,” that is, ‘‘undecided’’ 
(Table 3).3 

Moreover, the evaluation of self as still 
among the top ten does not diminish with 
length of time since separation from one’s 
occupational setting (Table 4). Actually, 
the number of persons who define them- 
selves as currently among the top ten 
leaders in their specialty increases with 
the number of years since retirement. 
Sixty percent of those in the 7—30 years- 
since-retirement category are optimistic: 
39% place themselves as still in the top 
ten, and 21% (undecided) apparently are 
‘not without hope.” The “top ten’’ and 
‘‘undecideds’’ among those more recently 
retired (0-6 years) totals 40%. Thus, there 
is, with age, a 20% increase in the number 
of persons who apparently are not pes- 
simistic. 


EXPECTATIONS FOR PROFESSIONAL 
IMMORTALITY 


The high expectations for professional 
immortality that were found among active 
sociologists do not fade with retirement. 


3 We frequently combined those who regard them- 
selves as likely candidates for inclusion in the top ten 
with the ‘‘undecideds,’’ because the choosing of the 
“undecided” response frequently tells us almost as 
much as the ‘‘top ten” choice. To take an extreme 
sample, if we were to ask a random sample of all 
biologists in America: ‘‘What is the likelihood of 
your receiving the Nobel Prize during your career?,”’ 
and we found that, say, one-third answered ‘‘unde- 
cided”? while another one-third say ‘‘quite likely,” 
the significant finding is that two-thirds are ‘‘not 
without hope,” or are unrealistically hopeful, given 
the number of scientists and the number of Nobel 
Prizes awarded. 
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TABLE 4. Expectations for Currently Being 
Among the Top Ten Leaders in One’s Specialty, 
By Years Since Retirement 


Years Since Retirement 


Expectations 0-6 7—30 N 
High 30 (17) 39 (13) 30 
Undecided 10 (6) 21 (7) 13 
Low 60 (34) 39 (13) 47 

Total . 100 99 
N 57 33 90 


Actually, the retired sociologists are more 
optimistic about their professional sur- 
vival than are their colleagues in mid-career. 
Almost two-thirds (62%) of the retirees 
are optimistic that their research and 
writing will survive their career span 
(Table 5). If we combine these with the 
“undecideds” (1.e., those not without 
hope), almost three-quarters of our sam- 
ple are apparently not pessimistic about 
the survival of their research and writing. 
Again, the five categories of response 
were collapsed for presentation here: 
‘very likely” and ‘‘probably’’ are defined 
as “‘high expectations,” and the “‘doubt- 
ful’ and ‘‘certainly won’t’’ responses 
were Classified as indicating ‘‘low expec- 
tations’’ for professional survival. 

In an obvious sense, anything that one 
has published will survive as long as at 
least one copy of the published article or 
book exists. We found, however, in our 
pretests and in 12 personal interviews we 
conducted with retirees in various parts of 
the country, that they did not evaluate the 
survival of their research and writings in 
this simplistic sense, but rather as an 
identifiable and viable part of the 
sociological literature. This understanding 
of what the respondents meant by “‘sur- 
vival’’ is also indicated by the retirees’ an- 
swers to the question: ‘‘To what extent do 
you think you ought to be remembered 
[italics in original form] for your research 
and writing?” Fifty-five percent answered 


TABLE 5. Expectations that Research and Writing 
Will Survive Career Span 


Expectations 
Low Undecided High Total 
Number 24 11 56 9] 
Percent 26 12 62 100 





‘somewhat’ or ‘‘considerably’’ and 19% 
were “‘undecided.’’ Thirty percent said 
‘“‘very little? and only six percent said 
“not at all.” 

It is clear that most of our subjects were 
talking about accepted specialties when 
they evaluated their achievements. When 
the retirees were asked about current 
leadership, the following two questions 
were juxtaposed: ‘‘What was (is) your 
primary specialty?” followed by, *‘Where 
would you say you rank now in your pri- 
mary specialty in the minds of those still 
active in that specialty? Were it not for 
the fact that there is much disagreement in 
the field as to just what the ‘‘major spe- 
clalties’’ are, we would say that most of 
the specialties indicated were major spe- 
cialties. In any case, by our classification, 
90% of the specialties presented by the 
respondents as their major specialty were 
‘accepted’ specialties, while only five 
percent were ‘‘highly specialized areas’’ 
and five percent “‘idiosyncratic.”’ 


REALITY TESTS 


No ‘‘reality test’? is needed to assess 
the degree to which the subjects’ assess- 
ment of likelihood of their having been (or 
still being) among the top ten leaders 
compares with external measures of such 
likelihood. By definition only ten people 
can occupy the top ten positions in each 
specialty and each of these is claimed by a 
great many people. Not only do a large 


‘number of one’s fellow retirees claim 


these positions, they are already claimed 
by the majority of sociologists still on 
payrolls at larger universities, as indicated 
by our initial study. 

Regarding the expectations for profes- 
sional survival on the part of retirees, a 
reality test is required before one can say 
with any confidence that a group’s ex- 
pectations are overly optimistic or ‘‘exag- 
gerated,’’ and thus to be seen correctly as 
constructions of reality shaped by institu- 
tional pressures. Thus, all of our subjects 
were asked to indicate the degree to which 
they were familiar with the names and 
works of a list of distinguished sociolo- 
gists of the past and present. The list, as 
previously indicated, consisted of the 
names of the 63 past presidents of the 
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American Sociological Association from 
1906 to 1972, from Ward to Goode. As in 
the case of the first study, the retirees 
were not told that the people on the list 
were the past presidents. 

The work of eight of the first 20 presi- 
dents (1907 to 1930) was unknown to over 
50% of the retirees, and even the names of 
seven of these presidents were totally un- 
known to more than 40% of the retirees. 
This represents a substantial rate of 
forgetting, given the fact that the careers 
of a number of the persons in our sample 
overlapped those of a number of the first 
20 presidents. In any case, a large number 
of our sample were contemporaries of 
many of the second ten presidents. The 
average age of the retirees studied was 73 
years. Consequently, the average person 
studied was 26 years old in 1930, and thus 
many of them considerably older than 26 
at the time. The remaining 43 presidents 
(1931-1972) fare much better, although 
the works of nine of these were forgotten, 
or never heard of, by at least 40% of the 
retirees. Whether this indicates a high rate 
of forgetting or of remembering depends 
on the eye of the beholder. The retired 
persons’ memory of persons in the profes- 
sional generation immediately preceding 
the beginning of their own careers is not 
remarkable. One is more impressed by the 
number of presidents they forgot. On the 
other hand, their memory of their con- 
temporaries, the past 43 presidents, is 
quite good. 

The most important reality test, how- 
ever, is not how well the retirees re- 
member the early and recent presidents, 
but, rather, the degree to which the cur- 
rently active sociologists remember the 
past presidents. If the retirees are correct 
in their expectations of being remem- 
bered, then it is the currently employed 
sociologists who will have to do the re- 
membering. If, as found in the previous 
study, a large proportion of the past presi- 
dents are forgotten, or were never heard 
of, by an appreciable proportion of the 
sample of active sociologists, then, 
‘‘realistically’’ (from the standpoint of an 
external definition of reality) neither the 
retirees nor currently active sociologists 
should expect much in the way of profes- 
sional immortality. (Reference here is to 


the ‘‘average case,” and not to the distin- 
guished, well-known scholars in the uni- 
verse of retirees studied. Some of them 
are past presidents themselves, and our 
findings indicate that they are well- 
remembered, as were other retirees who 
were, although distinguished, never presi- 
dents.) 

The significant fact about this reality 
test is that so many of the distinguished 
leaders of the past were forgotten by so 
many of the living, and so many of the 
living forgotten by the living. Over half of 
the active sociologists had forgotten, or 
perhaps had never known, the works of 
half of the first 20 presidents, and among 
the younger sociologists, more than 90% 
had never heard of the name, to say noth- 
ing of the works, of 10 of the first 20 presi- 
dents. 

Many of the persons on our list of re- 
tired sociologists were well-known na- 
tionally, and some of them still are. Yet 
they too, like the past presidents of the 
ASA in the initial study, are probably vic- 
tims of the “new Columbus” syndrome, 
to use Sorokin’s phrase (1956) in that 
they, the previous generation of sociolo- 
gists, must be forgotten so that the current 
generation can rediscover America. But 
there is poetic justice at the end of this 
process: The forgetful sociologists of the 
present will, with rare exception, be for- 
gotten by those who follow them, who in 
turn will be forgotten by those who redis- 
cover their rediscoveries. The present re- 
search suggests that these ‘‘Sorokinian’”’ 
speculations may be restated as plausible 
hypotheses. 


SUMMARY AND PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS 


This study began with the expectation 
that retired persons would have declining 
expectations for leadership and profes- 
sional immortality with release from the 
setting that made participation in the aca- 
demic culture of legitimation necessary. 
The findings suggest, however, that the 
retired professors are even more optimis- 
tic about professional self than the active 
population of sociologists. Not only do 
they, in the typical case, define them- 
selves as having been among the top ten 
leaders, almost half of them believe they 
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still are. Finally, most of the retired soci- 
ologists expect to be remembered for their 
research and writing, when in fact many of 
the past presidents of the ASA were never 
heard of by a large proportion of the active 
sociologists studied. l 

It is perhaps an instance of reduc- 
tionism to say that sociologists, whether 
active or retired, personally construct illu- 
sions of professional self in response to 
individual psychological needs. Rather, 
we think that it is a more tenable in- 
terpretation (now a hypothesis) to say that 
most academicians (including the authors) 
magnify their professional selves because 
they have been socialized to an academic 
culture of legitimation, which has itself 
been shaped and nurtured by the struc- 
tural conditions within which departments 
and universities function. 

One interpretation of all this is that 
socialization to the culture of legitimation 
is so complete that its effects remain with 
academicians throughout their lives. Just 
as professors remain very much profes- 
sors in their life style, title, and self- 
identification, no matter how long they 
have been retired, so also, it would ap- 
pear, do their evaluations of professional 
self remain. 

By way of personal observation, one of 
the most vivid impressions we were left 
with when we conducted in-depth inter- 
views with retired professors is that 
neither age nor state of health appear to 
diminish the identity, “‘professor,’’ nor 
the inquiring posture toward the world 
around one that is associated with that 
identity. In talking to retired professors, 
one becomes compelled more than ever to 
view the profession as a vocation in the 
strict sense of a ‘‘calling;’’ if one is truly 
called, one never truly retires. Perhaps 
one of the more important by-products of 
socialization to the academic culture of 
legitimation is high, lastingly high, morale. 
We can think of no better measure of oc- 
cupational morale than the conviction that 


4 We choose not to interpret the finding that op- 
timism appears to increase with length of retirement, 
because we are not sure that the differences in per- 
centages are statistically significant. If we could be 
sure that the relationship is significant, then we 
would interpret it in terms of disengagement theory. 
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one was, or is, among the very best in 
one’s life’s work. 

It is worth noting, perhaps, that 74% of 
the retired sociologists indicated that if 
they had to choose a career again, they 
would still choose sociology, and of the 
26% who would not choose sociology 
again, 24% would nonetheless choose an 
academic career. Only 2% would abandon 
the academy. 

We are In no way cynical in our contin- 
ued pursuit of this enterprise (we are now 
studying the self-evaluations of professors 
of English, and are preparing to study per- 
sons in other disciplines as well). Our pur- 
pose is to illustrate further the socially 
constructed nature of reality. It seemed 
appropriate to start this demonstration on 
sociologists, the very people who are in- 
clined to dwell on the fact that reality is 
socially constructed. 

To say that the professional self-images 
of retired sociologists (as well as active 
sociologists) are in some degree the prod- 
uct of socialization to the academic cul- 
ture of legitimation is in no way a com- 
mentary on the importance of the contri- 
butions of the generation of retired soci- 
ologists we have studied. There is no way 
one can overstate the importance of the 
contributions of this generation of soci- 
ologists to the development of sociology 
as an established discipline. Nor do we 
regard as purely illusory the convictions 
of sociologists of the past or present, in- 
cluding ourselves, that what we do is im- 
portant. All of us operate in this faith and 
surely this faith is not misplaced. But 
while we are confident that what we do in 
sociology is important, it is perhaps 
equally true that what we do is important 
because we do it. 
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The paper argues, by way of empirical example, that the long-accepted contention that 
participant-observation research can best be accomplished by strangers who become like 
natives is by no means the only or even best approach. Rather, natives can be trained to 
distance themselves from their own group, making use of inherently objective sociological and 
anthropological perspectives. Such natives-as-strangers are more likely to be cognizant of 
nuances in the cultural life being studied. Using the example of the author’s research among 
Jews, the paper also outlines some of the risks of this native-as-stranger approach, foremost 
among them being the tendencies to take too much for granted and to become alienated from 


one’s native group. 


“The Jews,” Franz Kafka once wrote, 
‘Shave always produced their joys and 
their sorrows at almost the same time as 
the Rashi commentary relating to them 
... (Robert, 1976:8). Indeed one might 
say the relationship was a symbiotic one. 
Without the Torah, the spiritual testament 
of the Jewish people, there could have 
been no Rashi commentary; and without 
the commentaries of Rashi, the Torah 
might in great measure have remained 
obscure and remote from the Jewish 
people. 

Like their texts, the Jewish people have 
throughout their history been the subject 
of commentary and analysis, at first by the 
omniscient redactors of the Bible, then by 
the prophets and their scribes, and later 
by the exegetes and rabbis. While from 
the point of view of the sacred canon, 
social scientists and ethnographers who 
have followed, studied, and commented 
on the character of the Jewish people can- 
not be compared to these others, their 
roles might nevertheless be considered as 
being analogous. Although not motivated 
by religious impulse or design, these latter 
day observers and chroniclers are, like 


* An earlier draft of this paper was read before a 
symposium on the role of the Jewish academic, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, 1978. Thanks are owed to Mar- 
vin Herzog for critical comments and also to two 
anonymous readers at The American Sociologist. 
Finally, for help in the preparation of this manu- 
script, I want to thank the staff in the Department of 
Sociology and Social Anthropology at the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem where J have been a visiting 
professor during this academic year. [Address all 
communications to Samuel C. Heilman, Department 
of Sociology, Queens College, Flushing NY 11367.] 


their spiritually oriented forerunners, fas- 
cinated by and convinced of the 
importance—‘‘chosenness,’’ if you 
will-——of the Jewish people. 

To observe the whole of a people re- 
quires, in the minds of many, an ability to 
distance oneself from any particular part 
of that whole, to avoid what has been 
called ‘‘the corrupting influence of group 


loyalties upon the human understanding”’ 


(Merton, 1972:30). As Francis Bacon, one 
of the most noted champions of this pre- 
requisite for perspective, noted, our im- - 
mediate surroundings, both social and 
psychological, dominate and hence seri- 
ously limit what we are prepared to per- 
ceive as well as how we perceive it. 
‘*Dominated by the customs of our group, 
we maintain received opinions, distort our 
perceptions to have them accord with 
these opinions, and thus are held in igno- 
rance and led into error which we paro- 
chially mistake for the truth’? (Merton, 
1972:30—-31). Only when one escapes from 
the peremptory embrace of the group can 
one begin to see it more clearly. In a 
sense, then, as both historical example 
and this sort of logic suggest, the 
chronicler of entire people must always be 
something of an outsider or stranger to 
them. He must acquire some distance in 
order to gain some objective perspective. 

Distance and the role of the stranger do 
not however necessarily suggest that one 
is only or even primarily an outsider. 
Rather, the stranger, as Georg Simmel 
long ago noted, is a paradoxical creature. 
He or she “is an element of the group 
itself,” whose membership nevertheless 
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“involves both being outside and con- 
fronting it’? (Levine, 1971:144). Although 
an insider to some extent, the stranger, 
either through personal perception or 
from the point of view of other insiders, is 
somehow also an alien. As such, the 
Stranger is able to take something of an 
objective, unbiased attitude toward group 
life and activity, an attitude that makes 
him or her not only a logical observer, but 
also, often, the recipient of far reaching 
revelations and confidences from insiders 
who seek an ‘impartial judge.’ The 
stranger is insider enough to comprehend 
these messages and reports yet outsider 
enough to judge them objectively. 

The objective attitude inherent in the 
stranger's role thus “‘does not signify 
mere detachment and remoteness, but is a 
distinct structure composed of remoteness 
and nearness, indifference and involve- 
ment” (Levine, 1971:145). But, because 
the stranger’s position and perspective is 
in fact an amalgam of oppositional views, 
it is necessarily a fragile and at times vol- 
atile way of life. The ineluctable conten- 
tion of these opposing perspectives for 
even temporary dominance often leave 
the stranger divided between a desire to 
become assimilated as a complete insider 
or else freed from any bonds with the 
group in question. He or she is in a sense 
not altogether unlike the ‘‘agent 
provocateur,” whom sociologist Gary 
Marx describes as one who on the one 
hand is a ‘‘trusted member of the group,” 
but who at the same time is always suffi- 
ciently estranged to be prepared for ‘‘be- 
trayal and deception,” and who therefore 
feels torn between feelings of sympathy 
for and alienation from the group in ques- 
tion. The stranger too cannot be content 
with the duality (or, if you will, duplicity) 
inherent in this position. 

One can see, I believe, without much 
difficulty, parallels between the position 
of the stranger and that of the previously 
referred to commentators and chroniclers 
of Jewish life. They too have had to learn 
both to stand apart from and to keep their 
attention riveted to that life. In particular, 
the social scientists and. ethnographers 
who, via participant observation— 
learning by watching while doing—seek to 
penetrate the life and consciousness of a 
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group they are studying, while at the same 
time maintaining a rigorous and disci- 
plined distance from it, seem to fit neatly 
into the role of stranger. Exhorting one 
another to become participants, to ‘‘get 
inside our subject’s heads,’’ and make 
themselves aware of ‘‘the complete range 
of unconscious possibilities’? in those 
lives, they also strive to maintain ‘‘objec- 
tivity about [that] way of life” and ‘‘es- 
cape from its habits of thought” (Frake, 
1964). Only thus, they believe, can one 
personally learn where to draw the line 
between subjective and objective reality, 
thereby learning the truth about another’s 
way of life. 

While literature, both biblical and sec- 
ular, has long since recognized the 
capacity of natives to become strangers- 
commentators-chroniclers among their 
own people, social science and the aca- 
demic world have been far more reluctant 
on this score.! Traditionally, the accept- 
able approach to participant observation 
has been for complete outsiders to learn to 
be like natives, all the while retaining a 
transcendent strangeness or distance and 
the perspective it provides. The implica- 
tion was that participation could be 
learned, but detachment, distance, and 
the escape from habituated activity was 
something that could not be learned. An 
outsider could be made into an insider, but 
never the reverse. 

In a now well-known paper on this sub- 
ject, Robert Merton called this the ‘‘Out- 
sider Doctrine.” It holds basically that in- 
siders have a structurally imposed in- 
capacity to comprehend their own group 
because, having been socialized into its 
way of life, they no longer are capable of 
being sensitive to the grammar of its con- 
duct and nuances of its cultural idiom in 
any objective way (Merton, 1972:30—36). 
The insider’s understanding is empathic, 


1 There have of course been a number of cases of 
natives studying their own culture, for example: 
Dozier (1970), Kenyatta (1953), La Flesche and 
Fletcher (1970), Ortiz (1969), Seeley et al. (1956), 
Strehlow (1953), to name but a few. Among Jews 
although Gutwirth (1970), Kranzler (1961), Poll 
(1969), Rubin (1972), and Shaffir (1974) were Jews 
studying Hassidim, they were not Hassidim them- 
selves. In any event the native participant observer 
is the exception rather than the rule in social science 
literature. 
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but therefore also cannot be translated 
into terms outsiders could comprehend. 
Insiders can be advocates but never com- 
mentators and analysts according to this 
doctrine. To paraphrase Max Weber: 
“One cannot be Caesar in order to under- 
stand Caesar.” 

This doctrine was well suited to those 
anthropologists and ethnographers who 
left their native European or American 
milieu in order to live amongst and learn 
about ‘exotic’ peoples. Their approach, 
basing itself on their implicit cultural and 
moral superiority over those whom they 
studied, presumed that an outsider could 
learn to be an insider, and that no insider 
alone could accomplish the task of expla- 
nation as well. The detailed reports that 
came out of such efforts seemed to indi- 
cate that indeed, strangers could become 
like natives. Moreover, while these re- 
searchers seemed to have lived among 
those about whom they wrote, they had 
not gone so far as to ‘‘go native” and lose 
all contact with their own groups of origin. 

When one reads the diaries and field 
notes of many of these pioneer an- 
thropologists, however, one becomes 
aware of the many obstacles that stood in 
the way of their learning the way of na- 
tives and of their repeated failures (see, 
for example, Wax, 1972). One reads of 
natives laughing at one’s inquiries and 
conclusions, of ‘‘bewildering confusion,” 
limitations, unfavorable conditions, and 
gaps in understanding (Boas, 1966:4). This 
is not to deny the genuine greatness of 
these early anthropological accom- 
plishments, but rather to stress the im- 
mensity of their difficulty. Learning a new 
language and its nuances of meaning, the 
importance of kinship and rules of asso- 
ciation, patterns of belief and their effect 
on behavior, the native’s sense of time 
and space—to mention but a few of the 
more striking obstacles—were matters not 
easily overcome by even the most pre- 
pared neophyte. 

As long as few natives ever read or 
publicly commented upon the resultant 
chronicles and analyses, the researchers 
could assert the authenticity of their re- 
ports and commentary with little risk of 
denial. When, however, these techniques 
of participant observation became utilized 
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by sociologists who studied groups whose 
natives could and did comment upon the 
findings, denials from the latter became 
far more frequent (consider, for example, 
Whyte, 1955; or Vidich and Bensman, 
1968:317—476). Indeed, by the late nine- 
teen sixties and into the seventies, when 
widespread modernization had signifi- 
cantly decreased the number of exotic 
primitive cultures available for study and 
those remaining—primarily in ‘‘Third 
World’ countries—were not receptive to 
alien social scientists who were generally 
identified with the degradations of colo- 
nialism, an ‘‘Insider Doctrine,” which 
asserted that “‘you have to be one to 
understand one’’ became ascendant in 
many circles” (Merton, 1972:15; Shokeid 
and Deshen, 1974:50). l 

Without judging the veracity of this ex- 
treme position, or lapsing into what has 
been called the ‘‘egocentric predica- 
ment,” which supports the belief that ‘‘all 
one really knows is one’s subjective expe- 
rience,” one must however note the awe- 
some difficulties in learning how to be like 
a native (Merton, 1972:14n). Strangers 
who strive to become like natives, and ` 
who necessarily work hard at the effort, 
quite often discover that the harder they 
work to efface their singularity, the less 
are natives inclined to regard them as na- 
tives. This is because ‘‘everyone knows 
that a native requires no special effort to 
conform to his country’s customs and 
habits of thought, whereas the foreigner 
gives himself away by his need to explain 
and understand not only complicated 
matters, but the simplest trifles, the 
thousand nothings that are said and done 
mechanically in every moment of daily 
life” (Robert, 1976:17). In their most can- 
did and open moments, almost all the 
early anthropologists and many contem- 
porary sociologists and ethnographers had 
had to admit to this flaw in their efforts at 
participation. 

If there are significant difficulties for 
strangers who wish to become like na- 
tives, is it then possible for natives to be- 
come strangers? Can they learn to dis- 
tance themselves intellectually, emotion- 
ally, and socially so as to look upon the 
taken-for-granted world in which they live 
as insiders, as if it were new to them? Can 
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natives learn to question all that they have 
already unconsciously learned, so that 
they can reconstruct and explain it for the 
benefit of outsiders? Finally, can natives 
learn to take the trouble to inquire about 
the obvious without at the same time be- 
coming so distant from other natives that 
they become viewed as outsiders? 

Although Bronislaw Malinowski, a 
pioneer of participant observation, was 
speaking about the possibilities of outsid- 
ers becoming insiders, his words might 
easily be fitted to the question of an in- 
sider learning to take the stranger’s point 
of view. Writing in 1922 he commented: 
“Iam not certain if this is equally easy for 
everyone ... but though the degree of 
success varies, the attempt is possible for 
everyone” (Malinowski, 1922). 

These questions have had particular 
meaning for me, both as a Jew and as a 
. sociological commentator on Jewish life. 


2 Until now I have described insiders and outsid- 
ers, natives and strangers, as if they were absolute 
categories. They are not, but I have stressed and will 
continue to emphasize their polar qualities in order 
to underscore my particular research predicament. 
More precisely, however, there are intermediate 
possibilities. Although a paper on methodological 
dilemmas is not really the place to elaborate these 
categories (something I have tried in part to do 
elsewhere (Heilman 1976; 1977)), a bnef sketch of 
some possibilities is in order if only to suggest the 
complexity of the research situation. | 

Insider and outsider may be considered both in 
terms of type and of degree. With regard to the 
former there are at least four possibilities: one may 
be an insider or outsider from the (1) cognitive, (2) 
affective, (3) social, or (4) temporal points of view. 
With regard to degree, one may occupy any of these 
statuses either as newcomer, neophyte, or complete 
member. Some examples might be helpful. 

Consider, for example, one who is a cognitive 
outsider but an affective insider: the Orthodox 
Jewish biologist who intellectually does not com- 
prehend the universe as do his fundamentalist breth- 
ren, but still feels close to them emotionally. Con- 
versely, this same person may share a cognitive 
unity with other biologists, regardless of their reli- 
gious persuasion, but still may be affectively alien 
from them. Or, to take another example, one may be 
socially aligned with a particular group, but remain 
cognitively and emotionally estranged from the very 
same group. The Gentile husband at a gathering of 
his Jewish in-laws is a social insider, but may remain 
a cognitive and affective outsider. Or to offer one 
final example, one may be a complete insider— 
cognitively, affectively, and socially—but only 
temporarily. The guest who, by virtue of his host, 
enters completely into the latter’s world, but never- 
theless later leaves it completely, is a case in point. 
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My own work has in great measure been 
focussed around the examination of the 
behavior and character of American mod- 
ern Orthodoxy, a brand of Judaism which 
seeks at once to remain steadfast in its 
commitment to adhere faithfully to the 
beliefs, principles, and traditions of 
Jewish law and observance, without: being 
either remote from or untouched by life in 
the contemporary secular world. This 
work begins from the premise that a native 
can become a stranger for whom the en- 
tire gamut of native behavior needs to be 
explained. 

Raised and living most of my life among 
modern Orthodox Jews, I have been 
counted and treated as a cognitive, affec- 
tive, and social insider as long as I can 
remember. There seemed nothing ex- 
traordinary to me about these Jews, 
nothing especially significant in sociologi- 
cal terms about them. Like most natives, I 


These illustrations of types of insiders and outsid- 
ers by no means exhaust the possibilities or even the 
permutations of the four types listed. The distinc- 
tions of type should however by now be sufficiently 
clear to allow the reader to complete the picture. 

In addition to differences of type, there are also 
differences of degree. Newcomers are no longer for- 
eigners but rather status occupants (either as insiders 
or outsiders) on a trial basis. They remain capable of 
leaving or being rejected by other status occupants. 
Converts from Judaism, particularly in nineteenth 
century Germany, often found themselves newcom- 
ers to Christianity who, in the final analysis, never 
succeeded in moving beyond this degree. 

Next one may become a neophyte, one who may 
share in the cognitive, affective, or social life of the 
status, but because of relatively recent involvement 
continues to retain ties to another group and associ- 
ated status. These ties are enough to at least partially 
distance one from complete insiders whose commit- 
ment to the group and associated status is, at least in 
principle, total. The second generation immigrant is 
often an example of the neophyte, while the third has 
been described as becoming a complete insider. 

Finally, there are fellow travelers. These are mar- 
ginal people who are neither insiders nor outsiders, 
not seeking to enter or leave either of these statuses, 
but who are nevertheless associated with the group 
in question. These are people who would probably 
say something like: “I am not one, but some of my 
best friends are.” 

To be sure, the various types and degrees of in- 
sider and outsider described above must also be un- 
derstood as ideal types. Empirical reality is always 
far more complex. Still, if one considers the method- 
ological straits that one enters by virtue of his being a 
type of insider and a type of outsider with different 
degrees of belongingness in each, one begins to sense 
the staggering difficulties which stand in one’s way. 
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took for granted the order and meaning, 
the social construction of reality, that 
constitutes modern Orthodox life.” The 
countless details of datly existence in the 
Orthodox Jewish community had become 
part of my natural behavior as well, and 
lacked a problematic character that is 
often the key stimulus for ethnographic 
observation. Orthodox Judaism, and in 
particular its synagogue life—the subject 
of my subsequent inquiry (and in fact the 
title of the book coming out of that 
inquiry)——-was for me a religious and 
communal way of life rather than a subject 
for social research. 

By chance, though perhaps as well out 
of underlying passion, my sociological 
imagination and religious inclinations— 
two spheres that I had always kept 
segregated—-became united. Offered a 
grant to prepare an ethnography of a mod- 
ern American Orthodox synagogue, in 
part because I had ready access to such a 
setting as well as the necessary back- 
ground, I seized the opportunity. I elected 
to use the participant observer approach 
in my work because I had had good expe- 
rience with it in other research, and be- 
cause I was convinced of its efficacy in 
yielding accurate information. But having 
chosen this approach, I came face-to-face 
with the questions of native versus 
stranger. 

There were epistemological questions: 
would my own comprehension and sub- 
sequent explanations be accurate reflec- 
tions of what I had seen, or would they be 
projections of my own view, ingrained 
over time, and twisted to suit my immedi- 
ate purposes at hand? There were on- 
tological questions: was it possible for 
anyone-——even a native—to comprehend 
the ‘‘thoughts, feelings, acts, assumptions 
and cognitions’’ of another (Davis, 
1973:333)? There were methodological 
doubts: could I ever observe the action 
unsullied and unaffected by my presence 
and participation in it? These, however, 
were the same questions confronting all 
participant observers, whether or not they 
began as natives. 


3 For a fuller consideration of the character of 
modern Orthodox Jews, see Heilman (1976; 1977; 
1978). 
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For me, however, there were special 
difficulties beyond these standard ones. 
Most prominent among these was the 
emotional one. The synagogue I would 
study was my own. I had been a member 
there for several years and was known and 
trusted by its members; many were my 
friends. Could I transform friends into in- 
formants and my life activity into research 
data? Would I be able to find the right 
questions to ask when I already thought I 
knew all the answers? And even if I suc- 
ceeded in dissipating my lack of astonish- 
ment with this community’s life and 
learned to ask questions, how would 
others who believed I already knew the 
answers respond? Would they believe in 
the genuineness of my inquiries? Would I 
not in the process run the risk of alienating 
myself from my own community? Would I 
come to be a cognitive, affective, and so- 
cial stranger to the Orthodox Jewish 
community even as I became by virtue of 
my research activity an insider to the aca- 
demic one? 

There was also the question of whom I 
owed the greater allegiance: the academic 
or Jewish community. Was my first re- 
sponsibility to the academy as a social 
scientist whose every scientifically 
grounded question demands an answer, 
whose research needs rather than per- 
sonal values or predilections must be the . 
guides for his action, and who must con- 
stantly guard himself against the dangers 
of over-rapport with those whom he 
studies? Or was I first an Orthodox Jew, a 
member of the synagogue community, be- 
holden to his congregation and his faith, 
and willing to limit himself as do all insid- 
ers by the dictates of tradition and Jewish 
law? Was, for example, the Sabbath to be 
a rich source of data or a day of rest? To 
these questions and others that struck me 
precisely because I began as a native, 
there were no easy answers. 

Nevertheless I began my study, and 
have carried on since, studying people 
that were my own. I noted and continue to 
take notice of everything I can, taking the 
cognitive perspective of a stranger, al- 
ways writing my analysis as if for the 
comprehension of outsiders. There are 
details but no trifles. The questions posed 
to me by outsiders, often my academic 
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colleagues, serve as cues for my observa- 
tions. Yet while I seek to take the role of 
stranger to explain the Orthodox Jewish 
world to outsiders, to convince them of 
the sociological richness of this group of 
people, its chosenness, I retain the ad- 
vantages of an insider. I know where to 
look for the action and what questions to 
ask. 

Indeed certain observations and the in- 
sights they provide seem possible pre- 
cisely and only because I am informed as 
an insider. Perhaps an example can best 
explain this advantage. During my re- 
search in the Orthodox synagogue, I 
gradually came to realize that issues of 
social status were ineluctably linked with 
expertise in ritual matters and social com- 
petence in the synagogue setting. 
Moreover, it seemed very important to the 
synagogue members to find ways to 
display—albeit often in a subtle and un- 
derstated -way—their expertise, compe- 
tence, and status. One way of accom- 
plishing this was, at the proper time of the 
month, by the worshippers singing aloud 
in the midst of their silent prayers the 
opening words of ‘Yale veyovo,’’ the 
prayer celebrating the new month and new 
moon. By so doing one could, while man- 
ifestly cuing or reminding others within 
earshot to add this special prayer, also 
latently and subtly use the occasion to 
display one’s liturgical competence: only 
those in the know remember to recite 
‘Yale veyovo.’’4 

“Had I had to make use of informants in 
this case, they would have had to provide 
reports much more complicated and ex- 
pressive than a mere translation of the 
words ‘Yale veyovo.”’ They would have 
had to explain the symbolic as well as the 
denotative meaning. While a denotative 
meaning would have revealed that the 
liturgy was adjusted in celebration of the 
new moon, only a symbolic explanation 


4 Milton Himmelfarb has suggested to me some-. 
what persuasively that the elaborate recitation of 
Yale veyove does not so much positively enhance the 
social status of the speaker as it helps avoid the 
negative status of ignoramus. The point of one’s 
needing to be an insider/outsider to catch this obser- 
vation is however not denied by this interpretation, 
since even according to Himmelfarb this recitation 
has a symbolic character which only a combination 
of perspectives reveals. 
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would have shown how the liturgy was 
used by insiders as a status enhancement 
device. To expect informants to provide 
this information is tantamount to asking 
them to become social researchers them- 
selves. Moreover to expect an outsider to 
take note of this event without a familiar- 
ity with Hebrew, the liturgy, and patterns 
of behavior in Orthodox synagogues 
would be equally unrealistic. By combin- 
ing familiarity with detachment, I was able 
to ‘‘discover’’ something I had always 
“*known.’’ Only the insider/outsider, 
stranger has access to this sort of infor- 
mation. 

Strangeness and distance, however, as 
already suggested, are states of being not 
easy to control. The effort to examine na- 
tive life as if I were a stranger has made 
the community respond to me in some 
measure as if I genuinely were one. In 
some cases friendships have become 
strained, and allegiances that insiders 
were once ready to assume on my part are 
no longer always presumed. At first jok- 
ingly, but later with a trace of anxiety and 
even resentment, people put up their 
guard for fear that ‘‘Heilman will write a 
book about us.” The presence of the 
neophyte stranger has made many of the 
natives around me try to take my per- 
spective as well, sometimes telling me 
what I ought to focus my analytic eye 
upon. 

Since the publication of my book and 
subsequent articles, I have begun to re- 
ceive suggestions of communities and 
practices to study. At the same time, 
however, I also have begun to receive in- 
quiries from Orthodox Jews about the 
genuineness of my Orthodox credentials. 
One rabbinic reviewer of my book, for 
example, took special pains to point out a 
minor mistake in my explanation of a 
Jewish law, and used this to question my 
expertise as an Orthodox Jew. Students 
who read my work later tell me that they 
assumed I had become Orthodox only 
during the period of my research, but 
could not afterward any longer perceive 
myself an insider to the Orthodox com- 
munity. To be sure, I cannot be sure any 
longer that this is not the case. 

Perhaps the most dramatic evidence of 
my having become considered something 
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of a stranger came most recently. Early in 
1978, I contributed an article about the 
contemporary condition of modern Or- 
thodoxy to a magazine that was planning a 
special edition on the ‘‘ Varieties of Reli- 
gious Experience.” Shortly after the pub- 
lication of my piece, I received an invita- 
tion from the program chairman of a sub- 
urban, modern Orthodox synagogue to 
speak to its congregation. He had read 
my article and thought I might have 
something to say to his congregation. I 
accepted and the arrangement seemed 
settled. A few days later I received an- 
other call from the program chairman. He 
had shown my article to his rabbi, and 
now the rabbi was afraid of my coming to 
speak to the congregation. He was afraid 
that I was a recreant, one who once might 
have been an Orthodox Jew, but, judging 
from the article in question, was not one 
any longer. The program chairman hesi- 
tated to express the ultimate question: 
could I be trusted, the rabbi wondered, to 
speak before a community of Orthodox 
Jews without turning them away, as he 
believed I had, from the ways of the 
Torah? Was I at the very least still emo- 
tionally tied to Orthodox Jewry? 

The question struck me deeply, not so 
much because I cared whether or not a 
particular rabbi was convinced of my 
Jewish credentials or identified me with 
‘false prophets,’ but because it signified 
how far I had come since my decision to 
focus my sociological eye on my own way 
of life and the community from which I 
had originated. The turn inward, it seems, 
has catapulted me to the other side, so 
that I can no longer assume my own native 
status. If the risk for strangers who try to 
become like natives is that they will irre- 
trievably ‘‘go native,” the danger for na- 
tives who try to look at things as would a 
stranger seems to be that they will ‘‘go 
stranger,” no longer able to count on their 
acceptance as natives by other natives. 

Ironically, by merging my. academic 
interests with my communal life, I seem to 
have assured my estrangement from that 
community. Perhaps the traditional suspi- 
cions which arise when one is studied or 
under scrutiny guarantee hostility be- 
tween researchers and their subjects. In 
any event, one might suggest that the gaps 
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that divide the academy from the commu- 
nity are not always solely the making of 
the academy. 

Not only does one begin to wonder 
whether other natives will cease to accept 
one’s loyalty and belongingness, but one 
begins to doubt oneself. Undeniably my 
perspective on the Orthodox Jewish 
community has changed at the same time 
that I have become increasingly accepted 
into the academic community of social 
scientists. If it is the case, as some have 
suggested, that ‘‘a Jew is a Jew when he ts 
with other Jews,” because for Jews ‘‘iso- 
lation is intolerable and life is with 
people,” involvement in communities 
other than the Jewish one necessarily 
distance one from the latter (Rotenstreich, 
1973:56; Zborowski and Herzog, 
1952:189). Accordingly, often I feel like a 
marginal member of the Jewish commu- 
nity. 

The characteristic feelings of the margi- 
nal man-—‘“‘insecurity, ambivalence, ex- 
cessive self-consciousness’’——not al- 
together unrelated to the techniques of 
participant observation, in some measure 
seem to be by-products of my sociological 
investigations (Goldberg, 1941:53). This is 
a sort of ‘‘reverse-Judenschmerz,’’ where 
the pain comes not from one’s inability to 
participate in the outside world because of 
one’s Jewishness, but rather from one’s 
alienation from the Jewish world because 
of participation in a world and activity that 
is not strictly speaking parochial. Without 
overemphasizing the emotional strain, one 
might simply note that while marginality 
facilitates analysis and observation, it also 
engenders no small degree of dislocation 
and discomfort for Jewish academics like 
me. 

In spite of the suspicions generated by 
natives becoming strangers, there is also 
the possibility of their becoming consid- 
ered ‘‘experts.’’ As such, they often find 
themselves being requested to explain in- 
siders to outsiders and to themselves. 
When the audience is composed of outsid- 
ers, and explanations contain revelations 
about the inevitable imperfections of the 
native group, the sociological interpreters, 
the erstwhile natives, often feel as if they. 
have betrayed a confidence. This feeling is 
often reinforced by reactions from the na- 
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tive audience. Several times I have been 
asked by Orthodox Jews who have read 
my work why I felt the need to reveal so 
much about them that was less than favor- 
able to outsiders, who could not be ex- 
pected to respond with any sympathetic 
understanding. 

On the other hand, those outsiders to 
Orthodox Judaism who are insiders in the 
academic community often have offered a 
sympathetic ear and a respite from the 
growing feelings of alienation which char- 
acterize the researcher’s life in the Or- 
thodox community. One should not be 
surprised, therefore, to learn that often 
natives-cum-strangers find it easier to re- 
port their research findings to other re- 
searchers than to members of the commu- 
nity studied. So it was for this researcher. 

Explaining natives to themselves is 
quite another matter. Like portrait artists 
who find their subjects’ image of them- 
selves different from the one that is on the 
canvas, the person explaining a people to 
itself runs the risk of disturbing the sense 
of themselves with which they have al- 
ready come to terms. When commen- 
tators are ones who purport as well to be 
insiders, they may be judged either as not 
being genuine insiders (for how else could 
they be so mistaken), or else suspected of 
manipulating the facts for professional or 
personal reasons. Even the most sym- 
pathetic audiences signal their doubts 
about one’s interpretations—particularly 
when these touch on matters close to 
group identity and integrity—by a kind of 
symbolic ‘‘wink’™ which suggests a feeling 
of: we-know-you’re-wrong-but-be- 
cause - we're - friends - we - won’t - say- 
anything - about - it. 

There are also audiences made up of 
non-Orthodox Jews who as Jews feel a 
sense of rapport with, and hence an inter- 
est in, their Orthodox brethren. At the 
same time their non-Orthodoxy allows for 
a sense of cognitive or social distance and 
discrimination. Out of the rapport, born of 
emotional, ethnic, or avuncular ties, 
comes an enthusiasm for the reports on 
Orthodoxy. Out of the distance, however, 
there may come a hostility which helps 
justify the audience’s non-Orthodoxy. 
Latching on to some item in the report 
that confirms a negative image of Or- 
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thodoxy, these sorts of audiences often 
manage to turn the reporter into an in- 
voluntary ally. He or she, after all, proved 
they were right about Orthodox Jews all 
along. Needless to say, these audiences 
often leave the native-as-stranger in doubt 
about the ethics of his or her research and 
the value of his or her estrangement. They 
too, like the audience made up of natives, 
latently encourage the native-as-stranger 
researcher to return to the neutrality of 
the academy. 

Everett Hughes once noted: “The most 
important things about a people are the 
things they take for granted” (Whyte and 
Braun, 1968:120). These, perhaps most 
available to the insider, are, as already 
suggested, by no means easy to discover. 
Yet, as Hughes has also suggested: ‘‘It is 
doubtful whether one can become a good 
social reporter unless he is able to look, in 
a reporting mood, at the social world in 
which he was reared” (Hughes, 1960:xi- 
xii). As one who has tried to do this, I 
have at once seen things available to no 
one else’s eyes, but at the same time paid 
a price for my perspective. At times the 
price seems too high, while at other 
times—particularly when I can stimulate 
others to think about the implications of 
what I have seen—well worth it. While 
generalizing from my experience may be 
intellectually risky, it may nevertheless 
serve to caution those Jewish natives and 
academics who believe that self-conscious 
commentary, observation, and analysis is 
the easy path to explaining the Jewish 
community. 
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JOURNAL PRESTIGE AND QUALITY OF SOCIOLOGICAL ARTICLES* 


JAMES J. TEEVAN 
The University of Western Ontario 


The American Sociologist 1980, Vol. 15 (May):109~112 


Following the Glenn (1971) research design for evaluating the prestige of sociological journais, 
actual journal articles were evaluated. The data reveal both a slightly different ordering of 
journal prestige and greater within than between journal variation. 


Everyone knows that a scholarly article 
should be judged only by its own merits. 
But in reality, many evaluators, especially 
deans and department heads, but also 
colleagues, may not adhere to that ideal, 
and instead judge a publication’s worth by 
the reputation of the journal in which it 
appears. Inadequate knowledge of subject 
areas, time pressures, laziness, and even 
jealousy may interact to encourage such 
shortcut alternative judgments. Because 
so many people judge individual articles 
by their journal affiliations, Glenn (1971) 
even conducted a study of the prestige of 
sociology journals, reasoning that such 
evaluations should be based on a 
discipline-wide assessment of journal 
prestige. 

The purpose of the present paper is to 
test and reemphasize the notion that there 
is great unevenness in the quality of arti- 
cles within any journal. In order to dem- 
onstrate this variability, the Glenn meth- 
odology (listed in parentheses below) was 
repeated with one major and several 
minor modifications. Whereas Glenn re- 
quested that respondents evaluate jour- 
nals, for this study the respondents were 
asked to read and to evaluate journal arti- 
cles. Articles were mailed in 1975 to a 
random sample of 1050 (250) professors 
and associate professors in departments of 
sociology with M.A. or Ph.D. pro- 
grammes (Ph.D. only) listed in the Guide 
to Departments of Sociology, 1974 (1969). 
Articles in the American Sociological Re- 
view (the ASR itself) were used as the 
standard reference. A weight of 10 was 


* Thanks are due to A. Ronald Gillis, R. Jay 
Turner, and Kenneth Westhues for comments on an 
earlier draft. [Address all communications to: James 
J. Teevan, Department of Sociology, The University 
of Western Ontario, London, Ontario N6A 5C2, 
Canada. ] 


arbitrarily assigned to an article in the 
ASR, (ASR itself) so that an article (jour- 
nal) only half as important as an ASR arti- 
cle (journal) should be assigned a weight 
of five, an article (journal) twice as im- 
portant a weight of 20 and so forth. 

Six ‘‘general’’ sociology journals were 
chosen from across the Glenn prestige 
scale (Glenn ratings in parentheses): 
American Journal of Sociology (9.6); 
British Journal of Sociology (7.8); Cana- 
dian Review of Sociology and Anthropol- 
ogy (6.4); Sociological Quarterly (6.1); 
Sociology and Social Research (5.9); and 
Pacific Sociological Review (5.7). Their 
ordinal ranks out of 63 on the Glenn scale 
are 1, 4, 29, 37, 41, 45. Within each jour- 
nal, five articles were randomly selected 
(purely statistical and technical method- 
ological selections were omitted). Each 
article was offset, after identifying marks 
had been deleted, and sent to 35 review- 
ers. 


RESULTS 


Five measures of prestige were com- 
puted for each article and for each journal: 
(1) Percent response rate. Some articles 
were evaluated more frequently than 
others. Perhaps certain titles or subject 
areas make some articles more attractive 
(prestigious?) than others. (2) Percent of 
articles recognized by reviewers and thus 
returned without evaluation. If the source 
of an article is remembered, perhaps it is a 
more important or prestigious article. (3) 
Mean prestige rating assigned by 
evaluators. These scores are the ones 
most similar to Glenn’s prestige ratings. 
(4) Median prestige rating. (5) Percent of 
ratings above ten, the arbitrary ASR stan- 
dard. 

Overall journal ratings, calculated by a 
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weighted mean of their articles’ scores are 
presented in Table 1, while the data for 
each article appear in Table 2. For both 
tables the journals are listed in order of 
their original Glenn prestige rankings. In- 
spection of Table 1 reveals that the total 
response rates vary across journals from 
34.5% to 45.6%, an 11.1% difference, and 
that overall, the best rated journal, as 
measured by its response rate, is SSR at 
49.1%, followed closely by PSR and AJS. 
CRSA, SQ and BJS are ranked fourth, 
fifth and sixth. On percent of articles rec- 
ognized, column D, AJS articles are most 
frequently recognized, but the differences 
among journals are small. 

Looking at median ratings, column I, 
SQ and AJS are ranked highest, at 8, while 
the other journals are clustered at 6. For 
percentage of ratings above ten, SQ is 
again the highest rated journal (21.7), BJS 
second, and AJS third. PSR, CRSA and 
SSR are closely ranked and follow below 
the AJS. 

The mean rating of a journal’s prestige, 
derived directly from the actual ratings of 
its articles (column G), is more compara- 
ble to Glenn’s measure. Examination of 
these data confirms the earlier findings 
that evaluating articles instead of journal 
titles results in a rank ordering of journal 
prestige different from Glenn’s. Overall 
the highest rated articles and thus journals 
are SQ, and then AJS. The other four, 
PSR, CRSA, SSR, and BJS are all lower 
rated and approximately equal. SQ (and 
PSR) thus fare better while B/S fares 
worse in comparison with Glenn’s scale. 

The purpose of the present paper, how- 
ever, is not to replace the Glenn scale with 
yet another scale, but to demonstrate the 
variability in prestige ratings of different 
articles within the same journal. Exam- 
ination of Table 2 supports this conten- 
tion. For example, within journals the 
differences between the high and low re- 
sponse rates (column F) are: AJS 29.3%, 
BIS 20%, CRSA 30.6%, SQ 15.5%, SSR 
18.8%, and PSR 16%, compared to the 
journal range of 11.1%. On the dimension, 
percent of the articles recognized, the 
differences between high and low recog- 
nition rates within journals ranges from 
11.8% for AJS and SSR to 5.7% for PSR. 
The overall journal range on this variable 
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is 2.9%, For median prestige, the within- 
journal -variations tend to be greater than 
the between-journal variations as well. 
For percent rankings above ten, the 
within-journal variations again are greater 
(three have ranges of over 33%) than the 
between-journal range of half that size. 
Finally, the data on the mean prestige 
ratings of journals also reveal greater 
within-journal than between-journal vari- 
ation (analysis of variance, N.S., table 
omitted). 

In conclusion, highly regarded articles 
appear in less highly regarded journals (as 
defined by Glenn’s sample), while less 
highly regarded articles appear in highly 
ranked journals. This finding would be 
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pedestrian were it not for the fact that it is 
often forgotten. If individuals want to 
evaluate a piece of scholarly research, 
they would be well advised to read the 
actual article and, as the subject of this 6.2 
research note suggests, not judge a book 
by its cover. 
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EXCHANGE 


A COMMENT ON DUSTER, MATZA & 
WELLMAN: PROTECTION OF HUMAN 
SUBJECTS IN FIELD RESEARCH* 


Theodore N. Greenstein 
Southern Illinois University 


The Duster et al. (1979) paper raises some 
important questions regarding limitations 
placed on field researchers in the form of 
DHEW policies (specifically, Part 46 of Title 45 
of the Code of Federal Regulations) concerning 
the protection of human subjects. Most social 
scientists would agree that field research strat- 
egies (including field experimentation as well 
as participant and non-participant observation) 
occupy an important role in our attempts to 
explain and predict human behavior, and that 
efforts by DHEW or any other government 
agency to bureaucratize field research out of 
existence should be met with strong opposi- 
tion. 

Unfortunately, the Duster et al. paper does 
little to enlighten us about the reality of any 
such threats by DHEW. In fact, it is difficult 
for even the concerned professional to deduce 
anything about DHEW policies regarding 
human subjects: protection in general, and 
policies concerning approval of field studies in 
particular, from their arguments. The major 
problems come from their casual use of the 
term ‘‘risk’? and their misconceptions con- 
cerning the applicability of informed consent 
requirements. 

Duster et al. allege that DHEW regulations 
state that ‘‘ Any social, psychological, or finan- 
cial harm which might result from research is 
considered to be a risk” (1979: 139), despite the 
fact that Section 46.103(b) of DHEW regula- 
tions defines ‘‘subject at risk’’ as: 


.. any individual who may be exposed to the 
possibility of injury, including physical, psycho- 
logical, or social injury, as a consequence of par- 
ticipation as a subject in any research, develop- 
ment, or related activity which departs from the 
application of those established and accepted 
methods necessary to meet his needs, or which 
increases the ordinary risks of daily life, including 
the recognized risks inherent in a chosen occupa- 
tion or field of service. 


The operative phrase here is ‘‘which increases 
the ordinary risks of daily life.” Relatively few 
sociological studies—field studies 
included—do anything to appreciably increase 
‘the ordinary risks of daily life.” Probably the 


* Address all communications to: Theodore N. 
Greenstein, Department of Sociology, Southern H- 
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greatest threat posed by the vast majority of 
sociological studies is the possible breach of 
confidentiality, a problem discussed at length 
in a recent article (Bond, 1978:144-152) and 
subsequent comments and reply. 

That the study on discrimination (which the 
authors misrepresent as a participant observa- 
tion study, when in fact it constitutes a field 
experiment due to its introduction of an inde- 
pendent variable) would have been 
“routinely” disapproved by DHEW or a local 
institutional review board (IRB) is not nearly 
so obvious as Duster et al. would have us be- 
lieve. Returning to the DHEW definition of 
‘subject at risk,” we see that the ‘‘recognized 
risks inherent in a chosen occupation or field of 
service’’ are not considered as part of the risk 
calculus. It is certainly within the realm of 
possibility that DHEW or an IRB might well 
consider the risks presented by the study and 
Its findings (suitably presented in terms of 
aggregate data with regard for confidentiality) 
to be within the ‘‘recognized risks” for persons 
working in the real estate profession. 

Another misleading statement by the authors 
argues that DHEW policy on human subjects 
protection ‘‘is a blanket one which does not 
recognize variation in research problems, and 
therefore in research methods”’ (1979:139). But 
Section 46.113 outlines circumstances under 
which a “‘short form’’ written consent docu- 
ment, or no written document at all, may be 
acceptable. 

One common misconception held by many 
sociologists is that researchers must routinely 
obtain signed statements of informed consent. 
DHEW regulations at Section 46.113(b) spe- 
cifically permit the IRB to ‘‘waive the require- 
ment for the researcher to obtain documenta- 
tion of consent” under specified conditions. 
One of these conditions is that “‘the research 
presents no more than minimal risk of harm to 
subjects and involves no procedures for which 
written consent is normally required outside of 
the research context.’’ Alternatively, the re- 
quirement of informed consent may be waived 
when the existence of a signed consent docu- 
ment would be “the only record linking the 
subject and the research’ and that ‘‘the only 
significant risk would be potential harm re- 
sulting from breach of confidentiality.” Given 
these alternatives and options available to the 
IRB, it seems that researchers could justifiably 
petition for waiving the informed consent re- 
quirement for many kinds of field studies, in- 
cluding the one discussed by Duster et al. 

It should be clear that Part 46 of Title 45 CFR 
does not constitute a prohibition of participant 
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observation studies or of any other mode of 
research. On the contrary, DHEW is in the 
process of soliciting comments on a proposed 
amendment to these regulations that would 
exempt ‘‘research involving solely the obser- 
vation (including observation by participants) 
of public behavior” from the human subject 
review process when ‘‘the subjects cannot be 
reasonably identified, directly or through iden- 
tifiers linked to the subjects’’ (Code of Federal 
Regulations, 1979:47593). 

The protection of human subjects is a dif- 
ficult and complex task, and I appreciate and 
share the concerns of my colleagues who fear 
unwarranted bureaucratic limitation of legiti- 
mate research activities. However, the impor- 
tance of these issues for the discipline requires 
a careful examination of the facts and ac- 
quaintance with DHEW and IRB procedures 
on a first-hand basis. I would encourage my 
colleagues to show their concern for these is- 
sues by becoming involved in the operations of 
their respective IRBs. 
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REJOINDER 
Interpretations, Regulations, and Facts* 


If one were to read only Greenstein’s com- 
mentary on our original article, the conclusion 
might be that we disagree about facts. On the 
contrary, the differences are primarily over 
interpretation. Let us take up his three major 
points. First, he says that our use of the term 
“risk” is too ‘‘casual’’ and this allows us to 
misinterpret the DHEW guidelines too 
broadly. But his selection of a quotation from 
our paper covers his own objection. Namely, 
he correctly quotes the paper by saying that 
“Any social, psychological, or financial harm 
which might result from research is considered 
to be a risk.” And then, as if there were dis- 
agreement, he quotes Section 46.103(b) of the 
DHEW regulations with the introduction: ‘‘de- 
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spite the fact.’’ Despite what fact? Could any- 
one demonstrate that the phrase “‘might result 
from their research” is in any way substan- 
tively, practically, or theoretically different 
from the phrase ‘‘. . . which increases the or- 
dinary risks of daily life?’’ Quite simply, if such 
harm might result from the research, and the 
research was not a feature of ordinary daily 
life, then the research is covered by the lan- 
guage of risk. 

He then says that relatively few sociological 
studies do anything to appreciably increase the 
ordinary risks of daily life. 

He may well be correct. But to the extent 
that sociological studies focus upon the differ- 
ent interests of groups socially stratified (an 
issue we think is an important sociological re- 
search enterprise), those groups may not agree 
with him in his interpretation, nor may an in- 
stitutional review board (IRB), nor may a 
DHEW review panel. And the possible effect 
of such disagreement could be a veto or re- 
structuring of research interpreted by these 
groups as increasing the normal risk of daily 
life. Greenstein’s interpretation of risk is not as 
germane as the one made by people with the 
power to enforce their interpretation, and this 
very exchange demonstrates variable reading 
of the language in Section 46.103(b). (Does 
anyone care to define ‘‘social injury?’’) 

His second point is that the study of housing 
discrimination we cite might well have been 
approved by an IRB or DHEW. He says that 
the study might have been approved had the 
findings been ‘“‘suitably presented in terms of 
aggregate data with regard to confidentiality.” 
The issue, however, does not concern the pre- 
sentation of findings. It relates rather, to the 
collection of primary data. Every IRB that we 
know about (one of us sits on an initial review 
group at DHEW; another sits on a departmen- 
tal Human Subjects Committee) demands, 
routinely, that subjects of research be informed 
that they are the subjects of research. If 
Greenstein knows of an IRB that does not 
make such demands, he should let that be 
known. We take the position that this require- 
ment is, routinely, a good policy. However, in 
a housing discrimination study, such a policy 
would render the study useless for reasons we 
discussed in the article. Greenstein interprets 
the guidelines to permit this kind of research, 
without informed consent. We strongly suspect 
that he is wrong. We leave the matter to em- 
pirical investigation, for it is an empirical 
question. However, as will be clear from the 
next point, the empirical case against his view 
is likely to be overwhelming. 

The third point he makes is that DHEW 
guidelines are quite flexible on the matter of 
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informed consent; about when it may be 
waived, and when a short form is acceptable. 
But Greenstein himself quotes Section 
46.113(b) which says that there are circum- 
stances under which one may waive written 
documentation of consent. That is quite a big 
difference from the requirement that the re- 
searchers inform subjects verbally of their re- 
search and obtain verbal consent to proceed. 
In the housing discrimination study to which 
we referred, this requirement might be exe- 
cuted in the following manner and with pre- 
-dictable results. “‘Good afternoon. I am here 
doing a study of discrimination against blacks 
in housing. As you can see I am black. Do you 
discriminate? . . . etc.” 

And Greenstein says that we are being 
‘“casual,’’ 

Greenstein, in a parenthetical gratuitous 
remark, accuses us of ‘‘misrepresenting’’ the 
housing discrimination study as a participation 
observational study, ‘““when in fact it consti- 
tutes a field experiment due to its introduction 
of an independent variable.” What fact? How 
many methods textbooks concur with his posi- 
tion that the term participant observation does 
not cover research in the natural setting, where 
researchers participate in and observe the 
world and then pair off experiences for com- 
parison? 
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Greenstein concludes that DHEW guidelines 
do not prohibit field research. We agree. We 
did not discuss prohibition; we addressed the 
issue of degree of difficulty, and degree of ren- 
dering less meaningful. 

Greenstein ends his commentary with advice 
that colleagues show concern for these issues 
by becoming involved in the operations of 
IRBs, heavily implying that our criticism is 
theoretical and without experience. One of us 
is now, and has been for five of the last seven 
years, a member of a review panel for DHEW 
research grants, and for the last decade, di- 
rector of a graduate field research training pro- 
gram where graduate students must submit 
detailed protocols, including informed consent 
requirements, to the local IRB. Another has 
been a member of a committee that reviews 
student and faculty research proposals for their 
treatment of human subjects. Those are facts. 


Troy Duster 
David Matza 
David Wellman 


* Address all communication to: Troy Duster, De- 
partment of Sociology, University of California, 
Berkeley, CA 94720. 
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A COMMENT ON ST. GEORGE AND 
McNAMARA: “‘FILTHY PICTURES’ OR 
THE CASE OF THE FRAUDULENT 
SOCIAL SCIENTIST’’* 


James W. Loewen 
Catholic University and University of Vermont 


As a sociologist who has testified fairly 
widely in court, I was fascinated by the anec- 
dote of the fraudulent expert described by Ar- 
thur St. George and Patrick McNamara (1979). 
The anecdote does not support their policy 
recommendations, however. 

They faced a social scientist who largely fab- 
ricated and wholly misrepresented his “‘data.’’ 
From this experience they conclude that the 
American Sociological Association should 
certify a subset of our membership as ‘‘expert’’ 
in given fields and should begin ‘‘by establish- 
ing a registry of individuals competent to con- 
duct sociological research” (1979:148). This 
remedy would not have prevented the case of 
fraud they faced, but would add only another 
cumbersome certification level to our profes- 
sion. Three other remedies are available which 
entail no bureaucratic cost. 

The fraudulent expert was in fact stopped in 
this instance, stopped by the intelligent actions 
of the U.S. attorneys who faced him. Generally 
this is the best line of defense against fraudu- 
lent expertise in the courtroom, or against the 
far more common problem of the inappropriate 
use of legitimate expertise. Opposing attorneys 
have a direct interest in stopping such prac- 
tices. As sociologists we need to increase the 
sociological awareness of the legal profession 
so that lawyers are less in awe of statistics and 
research findings, more able to criticize or at 
least to question them, This is my first recom- 
mendation to the profession (and toward this 
end I will be devoting the autumn issue of the 
Clearinghouse for Civil Rights Research to 
presentations of some specific ways that 
statistics and social research have impinged on 
judicial proceedings). 

This is a realistic recommendation. Not only 
did it succeed in the case presented by St. 
George and McNamara, it has worked in- 
creasingly well in school desegregation litiga- 
tion and other areas as lawyers grow more 
sophisticated about sociology. Recently I ob- 
served a deposition at which a crucial error 


* Address all communications to: James W. 
Loewen, Center for National Policy Review, School 
of Law, Catholic University of America, Washington 
DC 26064. 


committed by the ‘‘other side's” expert was 
uncovered not by me but by an attorney for 
‘four side,” who did not know precisely what 
he was questioning, but refused to be cowed by 
his own ignorance. By the time the expert ex- 
plained her calculations to his satisfaction, her 
error had become apparent to all, including the 
expert herself. Recalculation led to a quite 
different conclusion. 

A second recommendation is that we involve 
ourselves more fully in the litigation process 
and the business of expertise. We should en- 
courage attorneys to contact us, without fee in 
minor consultations, in order to iron out ques- 
tions about research they cannot comprehend, 
and to subject expert conclusions to peer 
scrutiny. The reason expertise is hired in the 
first place is because questions about the social 
structure are involved. We must be careful in 
what we claim for our profession, but if we 
have no expertise in this area, then our whole 
field is a fraud, in or out of court. 

Again, this recommendation is realistic: so- 
cial scientists increasingly face each other on 
each side of the aisle in court. Although this 
raises serious questions of ‘‘conclusions for 
hire,” it does make some elements of the sci- 
entific review process available to the. 
court. 

Now consider for a moment the certification 
process advanced by St. George and McNa- 
mara. They use psychology as a model. 
Presently the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation does certify experts. With what result? 
Every attorney knows that s/he can find a psy- 
chiatrist or psychologist, somewhere, to say 
just about anything—that a person is or is not 
sane, that a child belongs with its father, that a 
child belongs in its mother’s care, etc. ‘‘Hired 
gun” is the term often used by lawyers. Cer- 
tification has not increased the repute of psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists among judges and 
attorneys to any level above that of sociolo- 
gists, so far as I can ascertain. Instead, at least 
when the process works at its best, the logic 
and conclusions of each expert are examined 
carefully by the attorneys and judge, in line 
with my first two recommendations; that is as 
it should be. 

Would certification have deterred H.? He 
already is a psychologist. Much is made of his 
Ed.D. in educational psychology as if that were 
decisively inferior to a Ph.D. in social psychol- 
ogy. But with either degree, he would never 
have been touched, positively or negatively, by 
any ASA certification process. Certification 
could have a chilling effect on the appropriate 
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use of sociologists as experts. Many sociolo- 
gists are now expert in areas which they never 
studied or which never existed when they 
attended graduate school. Some sociologists, 
including at least one recent President of the 
ASA, do not even hold the doctorate. They 
would be excluded. Moreover, there are far 
fewer sociologists than psychologists in 
America. Hence many parts of the United 
States would be wholly without certified ex- 
perts, at least in many subfields. Affluent de- 
fendants, such as governmental bodies accused 
of discrimination in civil rights lawsuits, could 
afford to fly in the most highly certified expert 
from afar; plaintiffs, on the other hand, would 
be denied access to expertise since no social 
scientist in their area was certified. ` 

What would have deterred H.? What would 
deter him from continuing to purvey fraudulent 
expertise? The consequences must inure to 
him personally. And that is my final recom- 
mendation. St. George and McNamara ‘‘regret 
our own failure to make a complaint about H’s 
performance to any professional organizations 
to which he may have belonged, or to his em- 
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ploying institution’’ (1979:145). Why regret this 
in TAS? Why not make the complaint? The 
incident is hardly ancient history! 

It is difficult, maybe even dangerous, to take 
matters like this into our own hands, but whose 
hands are better suited for the job? If a col- 
league fails to meet class after class, students 
will complain to us. It is then our duty to meet 
with the professor, perhaps pass the informa- 
tion to our departmental chairperson, or 
otherwise act to protect students from abuse. 
We would not get the ASA to pass an ethical 
code stating that sociologists should not cut 
class. Similarly, we must confront and conflict 
with the unethical expert. It’s messy, it’s seri- 
ous, but then so is the situation. No other rem- 
edy will deal with the problem. 
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there is basis for hope—for the few, in the 
form of a sustained analysis of their 
work-—-for the many, at least a citation. 
That is a slightly comforting thought as the 
gray edges of winter recede and the cro- 
cuses pop through in their perennially 
surprising way. : 

The issue is completed by a paper by 
Heilman describing the potential es- 
trangement of doing field work as a native, 
and a self-designated 6.2 paper by Teevan 


on the variable quality of articles pub- 


lished in sociological journals. In the latter 
instance, we have lifted, ever so slightly, 
the previous editor’s moratorium on 
papers that examine the publication prac- 
tices of the profession. Whether we pub- 
lish more papers in this genre will depend 
very much on the quality of the issues 
they raise for the profession. 

Themes popping up, crocuses popping 
up—it is enough to make the reader won- 
der if the editor hasn’t been confined too 
much to the office this winter. Perhaps 
there is hope for more immortal words in 
the editor’s note for the Summer issue. 
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e provide insight into the development of ASA as we now know 
it 


e assess particular ways that ASA (responds/does not respond) 
to professional and disciplinary needs 





e analyze ASA’s relationship to other associations and institu- 
tions (social, educational, governmental) 


e offer proposals for changing ASA’s mode of operations and 
activities 
> @ critique ASA’s role with respect to changes in American and 
other societies. i 
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GUEST EDITORIAL: HELEN MACGILL HUGHES* 


The process of review by peers is an elabo- 
rate ritual in which editors, referees, and the 
contributing authors play their parts, the out- 
come being, it is hoped, the identifying of the 
best articles among those offered. The parties 
to the ritual are presumed to be each others’ 
peers, and while the acceptability of a given 
article may be questioned, no one challenges 
the editorial right to pass judgment. 

Reviewing on the journals may be by the 
‘open’ method, by which authors and refer- 
ees are Identified by name, or by the ‘‘blind”’ 
or anonymous method, which many editors, 
perhaps most, prefer. There are several forms 
of blindness: the editor removes the author’s 
name and other identifiers from the manu- 
script, so that the reviewers do not know 
whose paper they are judging; or the re- 
viewers’ identity is hidden from the author and 
they may feel free to criticize the paper under 
the cloak of anonymity. Blindness is ‘‘double”’ 
on Human Organization [and TAS], where 
authors are unknown to referees and referees 
are unknown to authors. Publications of the 
Modern Language Association of America 
(PMLA) follows a pattern of blindness in which 
the first level of readers may, if they choose, 
keep their names hidden from the author, but 
the second level identify themselves and sign 
their opinions. 

In 1956 the American Sociological Review, 
after 24 years of the open system, announced 
that reviewing from henceforth would be blind, 
authors being unidentified. No reason was 
given, nor does anyone know, as far as I can 
learn, what precipitated the change. A few 


* An excerpt from the presidential address to the 
Eastern Sociological Society, Boston, March 22, 
1980. [Address communication to: Helen MacGill 
Hughes, 27 Shepard Street, Cambridge MA 02138.] 


years later, the American Journal of Sociology 
followed suit. All the journals of the American 
Sociological Association are read blind, as are 
those of the anthropologists. And yet, not until 
January of this year did the 96-year-old PMLA 
adopt the blind system. On the other hand, the 
prestigious Journal of the American Medical 
Association, which describes itself as a profes- 
sional peer-review publication, makes no at- 
tempt to conceal authorship. In the face of 
these contradictions, it is ironical that, twelve 
years ago, Diana Crane (1967:197) demon- 
strated that anonymity does not significantly 
reduce bias in reviewing. 

It must be admitted that anonymity is easily 
breached. Particularly in psychology, a field 
reputed to have the best organized and most 
envied network of peers, appearances may be 
solemnly preserved, even when anonymity is a 
farcical illusion. The bibliography and citations 
can be counted upon to betray ‘‘the invisible 
college” in which the author’s network be- 
longs, to anyone who knows the field. Who can 
tell when anonymity is intact? And who knows 
when scholars play little ‘‘pretend’’ games with 
each other? 

Champions of blindness and of openness 
alike cherish strong convictions that they know 
which is the best way to be sure good papers’ 
are published and bad ones rejected. A referee 
complained, ‘‘I need to know if the author is in 
mid-career, or is this a youthful first effort; and 
I want to know who he or she is.” And an 
indignant European sociologist wrote to the 
editor, ‘‘How could those reviewers recom- 
mend rejection of my paper? Didn’t they know 
I was the author?” The editor of an an- 
thropological journal, declaring openness is 
best, added, “I would accept ethnographical 
data from experienced researchers which I 
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ONE YEAR AFTER THE RESTORATION OF SOCIOLOGY IN CHINA 


WANG Kanco* 


The Chinese Academy of Social Sciences 
Peoples Republic of China 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 


MARTIN KING WHYTE** 
University of Michigan 


The American Sociologist 1980, Vol. 15 (November): 186-192 


The recent restoration of the field of sociology in China, and the renewed contacts 
with the outside world that Wang Kang’s article symbolizes, are welcome events for 
American sociologists. As Wang discusses, the discipline was proscribed in 1952, and 
in 1957 an effort to revive the field failed, with many leading Chinese sociologists 
branded as “‘rightists’’ and cast into political oblivion. Much the same fate befell 
sociology in the Soviet Union in the 1930s, and for much the same reason: Sociology as 
a science of society was seen as a threat to the officially approved science of society, 
Marxism-Leninism. In the case of China we are fortunate that many of the earlier 
practitioners of our trade survived and kept hoping the day would come when the field 
could be revived. With the political changes that occurred in China after 1976 
conditions finally became suitable, and in the spring of 1979 an officially approved 
revival of Chinese sociology began. 

Wang Kang is one of the leading figures in this revival effort. A protegé and 
colleague of Fei Xiaotong, Wang remained intellectually active during the years of the 
ban on sociology, publishing a biography of Wen Yiduo, one of modern China’s 
intellectual leaders, who was assassinated in 1946. Wang now serves as 
secretary-general of the Chinese Sociological Research Association (CSRA), the 
counterpart to our ASA, and is playing a key role in establishing an Institute of 
Sociology within the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences. 

As Wang’s article makes clear, reestablishing sociology after almost thirty years is 
no easy task. The first step was simply to win official support for sociology, and to 
convince critics that the discipline poses no threat to the Chinese system. As the article 
makes clear, this involves arguing that sociology can be compatible with Marxist 
doctrine, rather than competing with it. Wang is quite frank in stating that sociology 
within China will therefore have to develop in distinctive and applied ways, as a tool to 
help the authorities deal with various kinds of social problems. The perception within 
the leadership that social problems exist in China for which official doctrines provide 
no ready solutions is clearly one of the reasons why the sociological revival has been 
permitted. In the CSRA meeting in the spring of this year it was decided to focus 
particular attention on how to deal with the problems of youths, particularly on 
alienation and juvenile delinquency. i 

This applied and social problems focus should not be surprising, since it is much the 
same kind of “bargain” reached to allow the revival of sociology in the USSR in the 


* Mr. Wang Kang, Deputy Director; Institute of ————— 
Sociology; The Chinese Academy of Social Sci- ** Martin King Whyte, Department of Sociology, 
ences; 5,Jianguomen Nei Da Jie; Beijing, China. University of Michigan, Ann Arbor MI 48109. 
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early 1960s. The constraints this particular mission places sociology under mean that 
our Chinese colleagues will have to be selective in their borrowing of ideas and 
techniques from the West and from other countries. For the moment, at least, we 
cannot anticipate large numbers of students from China coming to enroll in our 
doctoral programs, since simply catching up with advanced work abroad is seen as less 
suitable in sociology than it is in the physical sciences. Nevertheless, Chinese 
sociologists are eager to reestablish contacts overseas and learn about developments in 
the discipline internationally. Here they are understandably having some difficulty 
trying to sort through the ways the field has developed in their absence. Fei Xiaotong, 
when he travelled to America earlier this year, described himself as a Chinese Rip van 
Winkle, and some of the same groping to come to terms with the diversity and 
confusion in our field can be seen in Wang’s article. 

As Wang makes clear, he and his colleagues are only at the beginning of their effort. 
The first university department in sociology is only being set up and enrolling its first 
students this fall, and there are great shortages of books, research facilities, and 
financial resources, as well as of trained personnel. At the same time high expectations 
are being raised for what sociology can accomplish in dealing with the problems of 
Chinese society. It will be interesting to see in the coming years how our Chinese 


colleagues meet the demanding challenges facing them. 


It has been a year since sociology was 
restarted in China. The establishment of 
the Chinese Sociological Research Asso- 
ciation (CSRA) marked the beginning of 
the restoration and was proposed during 
the Discussion Meeting on Sociology con- 
vened by the preparatory committee of 
the National Philosophy and Social Sci- 
ence Planning Conference which was held 
in Beijing from March 15 to March 19, 
1979. 

CSRA is the first academic association 
in sociology established after the disci- 
pline was eliminated almost 30 years ago. 
It is composed of professional and 
amateur sociological researchers. Its mis- 
sion is to serve the Four Modernizations! 
in our country by conducting sociological 
research and studies on social problems 
under the guidance of Marxism-Leninism 
and the thought of Mao Zedong. 

Professor Fei Xiaotong (Fei Hsiao- 
tung), a well known sociologist and an- 
thropologist, serves as the president of 
CSRA; Professors Chen Dao, Lei Jieqiong 


! [This and subsequent footnotes were prepared 
by Martin King Whyte.] The ‘Four Modern- 
izations” phrase refers to the official development 
program of China’s current leadership, and was a 
slogan first used by the late Premier Zhou Enlai in 
1975. The specific modernizations referred to are 
agriculture, industry, national defense, and science 
and technology. 
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and five other professors serve as vice- 
presidents; some 20 senior sociologists 
and well known scholars from other fields 
who support sociologica: research, among 
them Yu Guangyuan, Chen Hansheng, 
Wu Wencao, and Wu Zelin, serve as ad- 
visors; and more than 40 others serve as 
its standing members. The CSRA also has 
reserved seats for sociologists in our’ 
Taiwan province and will welcome them 
to come back to our country to work to- 
gether with our scholars to discuss and 
study sociological theories and concrete 
social problems. 

Following the principle of ‘‘let a 
hundred flowers bloom and a hundred 
schools of thought contend,’’? set by the 
Chinese Communist Party, the CSRA has 
in the past year frequently organized a 
variety of academic activities. Together 
with government departments, associ- 
ations, and individuals, the CSRA has 
started to conduct social investigations on 
some social problems. It also has held a 
series of thematic talks and lectures, 
translated some works, and published 
some reference materials. 

The restoration of Chinese sociology 
also has caught the attention of foreign 


? This ‘‘hundred flowers” slogan was used in 1957. 
It is being used again in China now to emphasize 
increased tolerance of diverse views and practices. 
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sociologists and international academic 
associations. International exchanges 
have become more frequent and this has 
promoted friendship between scholars as 
well as the peoples of China and of other 
countries; sociologists of our country 
have been invited to visit more than ten 
countries on the European, American, 
and Australian continents; they have re- 
ceived visiting sociologists, an- 
thropologists, demographers, and philos- 
ophers from many countries; and have 
held many seminars and exchanged ideas. 
The CSRA also has organized talks about 
the achievements, trends, and activities of 
sociology in other countries. Some foreign 


scholars and academic associations have 


sent us academic journals and books on 
sociology and other related topics. 

After it crushed the ‘‘Gang of Four,” 
our government has been concerned very 
much with the restoration of sociology. 
Hu Qiaomu, the Director of the Chinese 
Academy of Social Sciences, in his im- 
portant speech given at the Discussion 
Meeting on Sociology, clearly restored the 
good name of sociology, and he en- 
couraged sociologists to actively and in- 
dustriously conduct sociological research. 
He also pointed out that there are some 
things correct and some things incorrect in 
modern sociology. Whether an idea is 
self-proclaimed Marxism or accused of 
Marxism, it must be treated with a scien- 
tific attitude. If it has been proven by 
practice as an objective truth, it is an ob- 
jective truth; if it has not been proven an 
objective truth, it remains a hypothesis 
and must be treated as a hypothesis. We 
must adopt analytic methods and develop 
a sober and healthy attitude toward per- 
spectives, theories, methodologies, and 
knowledge in modern sociology. We must 
adopt this critical attitude toward research 
done by anyone, even toward our own. 
Only by doing that can we make progress. 

Vice-premier Yao Yilin also pointed 
out, when he received some American 
sociologists,’ that we must focus on the 
actual situation of our society to conduct 
sociological research and promote inter- 
national academic exchanges. 


3 C. K. Yang and a delegation from the University 
of Pittsburgh. 
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In the past year, as evident in newspa- 
pers, magazines, and journals, sociology 
already has won support from every 
sphere of our society, and sociological re- 
search has been initiated, thereby com- 
pleting the necessary preparation for set- 
ting up a sociological research institute in 
the Chinese Academy of Social Science. 
Moreover, regional sociological associ- 
ations and teaching institutions have been 
either established (for example, Shanghai) 
Or are under preparation. However, the 
discipline now is facing the problem of 
being short of talent because it was elimi- 
nated during the reorganization of college 
departments and the curriculum of univer- 
sities in 1952 and heavily attacked again in 
1957, 

For nearly 30 years, sociology has been 
regarded as a prohibited area, and all rele- 
vant activity ceased. The discipline has 
not been able to train new professionals. 
Furthermore, those who were trained and 
engaged in teaching and research in 
sociology some 30 years ago are now 
aged, and their professional knowledge is 
limited to a very narrow area. Thus, a 
very urgent task in the restoration of 
sociology is to nurture new-born forces 
(talents). We hope that teachers and re- 
searchers in philosophy, history, or other 
social science disciplines and comrades 
who work in relevant professional institu- 
tions and have practical experience will 
support sociology and social investigation 
on social problems, and will work together 
with us to make great efforts in rebuilding 
sociology. _ 

When we say ‘‘restoration,’” we use the 
term to contrast the situation in the past 
where sociology was eliminated and ac- 
tivity ceased for a long period of time. It 
certainly is impossible to restore the 
sociology of the past without making 
changes, since new China has undergone 
drastic changes in the past 30 years; it also 
is impossible to indiscriminately copy for- 
eign sociology. The correct way is to 
focus on the actual situation of new China 
and follow the guiding ideas set down by 
the constitution of our country—the prin- 
ciples of Marxism (historical materialism 
and related concepts)——and then critically 
adopt some useful perspectives and 
methods from classical, contemporary, 
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and foreign sociology to rebuild a Chinese ‘ newed contact with foreign sociology, we 


sociology which serves socialism in our 
country. i 

In the past year, through discussion, the 
sociological circles in China have clarified 
several theoretical issues. An assertion, 
which was fashionable and dominant 
when sociology was abandoned, held that 
sociology is not needed since we have 
historical materialism. We must say that 
historical materialism is indeed a guiding 
idea and it can help us to study all sciences 
concerned with society; however, it can- 
not substitute for them. This is because 
historical materialism is not equal to all 
the subject matter of the social sciences, 
nor to that of sociology. It is certainly 
wrong to think that the problem of sociol- 
ogy can be solved and sociology can be 
eliminated when we have historical mate- 
rialism. For instance, historical mate- 
rialism puts the emphasis on the study of 
the forces and the relations of production. 
Although this does provide a key for 
understanding social life, it is not possible 
to cover all aspects of social life, because 
the relations of production, though the 
core of social relations, do not cover all 
patterns of social relations, just as social 
life consists of more than economic life. 

There was still another point of view 


which claims that there should be no so- . 


cial problems in socialist countries since 
classes and exploitation have been elimi- 
nated, and that to say they exist is equal to 
smearing socialism. However, practices 
have already proven this assertion invalid. 
It is evident that all countries have social 
problems, and so do the socialist coun- 
tries, even though their nature and 
methods of solution are different. Con- 
tradictions exist universally. The solution 
of contradictions and social problems de- 
pends on the joint efforts of all kinds of 
social sciences and other disciplines. 
Certainly, sociology is expected to con- 
tribute its share. 

Although sociological research has just 
been resumed, interesting issues have al- 
ready caught our attention. We are aware 
that, from what we learned in the past, 
there is no consensus on the definition of 
sociology and that the subject matters 
covered are complicated in content and of 
great range. After having come into re- 


have also noticed that, due to the changes 
in contemporary society and in science 
and technology, the analysis and research 
functions of sociology have expanded, so 
that now the field not only has relations 
with other social sciences, but also has 
been influenced by knowledge from many 
areas in the natural sciences. As the result 
of extensive use of statistics and com- 
puters, quantitative analysis has increas- 
ingly been used in areas where only qual- 
itative analysis was used in the past. The 
development of modern behavioral sci- ` 
ence and systems engineering has made 
the relation between all of the social 
sciences—but particularly sociology—and 
the natural sciences closer than ever. 
These developments are a topic of great 
interest to Chinese sociologists. 

After sociology was again put on the 
research agenda, another new reaction 
developed. Many people seemed to think 
all other disciplines could be placed within 
the boundary of sociology, and they feel 
that sociology is an all-encompassing, ex- 
tremely broad discipline without a well 
delineated boundary. As a newly restarted 
academic discipline with a weak founda- 
tion, sociology should respect and coop- 
erate closely with other academic disci- 
plines; it should focus on areas untouched 
by other disciplines or residual spots 
among the disciplines. Otherwise, the 
sphere of sociology would become too 
broad and the main areas for research in 
the field would be hard to specify. 

This impreciseness has existed in 
sociology for quite some time and 
people’s reactions to it are quite different. 
Some consider this as just an indication of 
the immaturity of sociology. Some others 
feel that this is because society is so com- 
plicated, patterns of change are multi- 
faceted, and any social phenomenon is 
affected by many kinds of influences. 
Since scholars look at things from dif- 
ferent angles, they certainly will arrive at 
different conceptions, and this can help us 
observe and understand society from all 
angles. Moreover, this diversity also is 
because of the fact that people in a class 
society are conditioned by their class 
standpoint and emotions, and their reflec- 
tions on events are necessarily different. 
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All these differences are reflected in ac- 
ademic research, and become the basis for 
forming different schools of thought which 
provide many different explanations of 
society and social life. Here it occurs to 
me that the reason why sociology 1s now 
relatively prosperous in many countries is 
probably due to its capability for provid- 
ing effective formulas for maintaining so- 
cial stability. Besides, it can be said that it 
is just because of the non-uniformity of 
sociology that sociologists can look into 
and analyze society and social problems in 
many countries from various aspects, an- 
gles, and factors; to explore the laws of 
change and development of a country or 
even society of the whole human kind; 
and to cooperate with other relevant aca- 
demic disciplines in a mutually com- 
plementary way which helps each to ex- 
pand its own research sphere. No doubt 
some of the theories and perspectives are 
correct and some are not. Some sound 
reasonable and some are forced interpre- 
tations, some have drawbacks in concep- 
tualization, and some show class bias, etc. 
In short, these theories may contain only 
partial truths, but they are not totally 
' fallacious. Also, the data quoted or cited 
as proof or evidence by each school may 
well be inevitably biased. However, if 
they are used just as reference material, 
they possibly may be used to induce our 
contemplation even though they may not 
add up to a complete picture. This is 
perhaps just our hope for this newly re- 
stored academic discipline. 

Thus it can be seen that sociology 
should be of some use because it is a sci- 
ence which studies society, social life, so- 
cial relations, and social problems. Mod- 
ern and contemporary Chinese society 
has undergone drastic and rapid change 
and this makes the social life and social 
relations very complicated and subtle, and 
social problems highly varied. As can be 
seen from the current situation, there are 
old social problems which were inherited 
from the old society, and new problems 
which either arose in the new society or 
resulted from foreign influences. These 
need to be seriously and carefully studied. 

Mainly, sociology applies an on-the- 
spot investigation method to observe, 
understand, analyze, and study the vari- 
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ety of social phenomena, social life, social 
relations, and all kinds of social problems. 
It also does comparative studies either 
horizontally (comparing contemporary 
societies or different countries) or verti- 
cally (comparing societies of different pe- 
riods in history) by using a method of dis- 
secting. It then draws on this to do 
theoretical inquiries about the pattern of 
society, social change, social structure, 
and other problems, thereby searching for 
the law and dynamics of social change and 
development and the origins of human so- 
ciety as well as the structuring and evolu- 
tion of classes and varied kinds of social 
organization. Also, sociology is con- 
cerned very much with social investiga- 
tions on concrete social problems for the 
purpose of providing formulas and mea- 
sures to maintain the stability of the social 
order. Here, we need to point out that the 
content of sociology is conditioned by and 
for the service of certain classes and that 
sociology is needed by every government 
because it can perform the function of 
maintaining social stability. It is quite evi- 
dent that the primary concern of every 
ruling class or ruling party is the mainte- 
nance of the stabilized social order. Only 
under such a condition can it consolidate 
and strengthen its domination. Only an- 
tagonistic classes and enemy forces at- 
tempt to stir up trouble. The ruling party 
itself will never do such foolish things that 
are harmful to its dominance. 

It is just for meeting the need of socialist 
modernization that our country currently 
is conducting sociological research. The 
third meeting of the standing committee of 
CSRA, which was held in Beijing from 
February 29 to March 1, 1980, pointed out 
that in order to remedy the wounds of ten 
years of long catastrophe caused by Lin 
Biao and the ‘‘Gang of Four,’’ we must, 
from the sociological perspective, have 
correct social policy for restoring and cul- 
tivating good social customs, and for 
eliminating social factors harmful to the 
realization of the Four Modernizations. 
Therefore, sociologists must meet the ur- 
gent needs of the people and make great 
efforts to conduct social investigations, 
and to study existing and emerging social 
problems. It is expected that the works of 
sociologists may be able to contribute not 
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only to the accumulation of scientific 
knowledge of society and of the ways so- 
cial life is arranged, but also to provide 
relevant government departments with 
reference materials and scientific proof for 
developing correct policies to solve social 
problems. 

Judging from the current social condi- 
tion of our country, many problems— 
some are practical social problems and 
some are theoretical ones—deserve at- 
tention. However, to emphasize the 
urgency of the study on practical prob- 
lems does not mean theoretical research 
can be ignored or abandoned. The stand- 
ing committee of the CSRA seriously an- 
alyzed some contemporary social prob- 
lems, such as those involving population, 
family, marriage, morality and customs, 
crime, youth education, the support of the 
aged, employment, housing, the relations 
between cadres and masses, and other ab- 
normal phenomena, and noticed the fact 
that these problems have already influ- 
enced social life and social order. It is 
further pointed out that as the process of 
the Four Modernizations proceeds and the 
contact with the outside world increases, 
social problems of various types and in- 
tensities will continue to emerge (some 
have already occurred) in economic con- 
struction, material production, culture, 
science, technology, ideology, emotional 
life, and other aspects of our society. 


At present, one of the important tasks . 


of the ongoing reconstruction of sociology 
must be to realistically map out a rela- 
tively practical and feasible long term re- 
search plan to set a foundation for future 
research based on the social reality of our 
country. Currently, the CSRA will work 
together with some already established 
regional sociological research associations 
to strengthen the unity of the sociological 
community to organize various kinds of 
academic discussions, and to gradually 
expand sociological teaching teams to 
teach and diffuse knowledge and methods 
of sociology, and to train new talents for 
sociology. Also, CSRA will act in re- 
sponse to the development of the interna- 
tional situation, to promote international 
academic exchange, and to understand the 
trend and development of sociology out- 
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side China, and to obtain support and as- 
sistance from the outside world, taking 
circumstances into consideration. 

According to the proposal of the stand- 
ing committee of CSRA, professional or 
amateur sociologists may, depending on 
their own situations, select an important 
area of social life and social problems to 
conduct investigations and research on, 
either individually or in a group; they can 
go to a factory, an agricultural production 
team, a commercial shop, a school, or a 
street to carry on relatively extended and 
continual comparative observation and 
analysis, 

To Chinese sociology, the achievement 
of these tasks is not easy since it is new 
and its foundation still is very weak. 
However, the Chinese sociologists are. 
still full of confidence because our country 
has already thoroughly passed out of a 
shaky and unstable period, and has stead- 
ily started a new march into a new period 
of stability and construction; ours is a 
united as well as a highly organized soci- 
ety, so that we can expect the cooperation 
and support from every organization; and 
the unanimity between investigated and 
investigators is an advantage and provides 
convenience for investigation and study. 
Besides, we also can follow the guiding 
ideology set down by our constitution, we 
can sum up historical experiences and les- 
sons, and maintain a sober scientific atti- 
tude to make sociology practically con- 
tribute to the Four Modernizations. 

Finally, we also want to happily ac- 
knowledge that we have received assis- 
tance from sociologists from many coun- 
tries (certainly American sociologists are 
included). Here, please allow me to con- 
vey my sincere wishes to American 
sociologists and the American people. 
May the academic exchange and 
friendship between the sociologists and 
peoples of our two countries grow and 
prosper. 


(Editor’s note: Interested readers may wish to read a 
recent assessment, '*Sociology and Anthropology,” 
by Martin King Whyte and Burton Pasternak, in 
Social Science Research in China, edited by Anne F. 
Thurston and Jason H. Parker. Social Science Re- 
search Council, 1980.) 
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The development of Japanese sociology in the twentieth century is reviewed, with particular 
emphasis on the roles played by the influence of Western theories and the contemporary 
sociopolitical climate in Japan. By focusing on a subfield unique to Japanese 
sociology—shakat-ishikiron, or the ‘‘study of social consciousness’’—we are able to view in 
microcosm the influence of Japanese industrialization and rapidly changing socio-political 
circumstances on the development of Japanese sociology as a whole. The multiple intellectual 
origins of shakat-ishikiron, including both the European and the American variants of the 
sociology of knowledge, Marxism, neo-Freudian psychology, and psychometric methods from 
American psychology, are discussed. The divergent development of theory and methodology 
within shakai-ishikiron is examined, and comparisons are made to trends in the sociology of 


knowledge in Europe and the United States. 


INTRODUCTION 


If one were so inclined, one could prob- 
ably write a history of the social sciences 
in Japan in terms of successive waves of 
Western influence. The academic 
traditions of Germany and the United 
States have had a particularly strong im- 
pact on the development of the social sci- 
ences in Japan. Despite these strong 
Western influences, however, the devel- 
opment of the social sciences and sociol- 
ogy in particular cannot be understood 
unless we take into account a second 
influence—the sociopolitical climate in 
Japan during the twentieth century. This 
second factor has played an especially im- 
portant role in influencing the develop- 
ment of a particular subfield of Japanese 
sociology, shakai-ishikiron (the ‘‘study of 
social consciousness’’), which does not 
have a direct counterpart in either Euro- 


* We would like to express our appreciation to 
Michael Hechter and William S. Bainbridge for their 
helpful comments on earlier drafts of this paper. This 
research was partially supported by a Sarah Denny 
Graduate Fellowship provided to the junior author 
by the University of Washington Graduate School 
during the summer of 1979, and by a Foreign Lan- 
guage and Area Studies Fellowship from the U. S. 
Office of Education during the 1979-1980 academic 
year. [Address all communications to: Toshio 
Yamagishi, Department of Sociology, University of 
Washington, Seattle WA 98195.] 


pean or American sociology. In contrast 
to many other subfields of sociology 
which were directly transplanted to Japan 
from the West, shakai-ishikiron is unique 
in that its development was stimulated by 
the concern of Japanese sociologists with 
contemporary social problems and issues 
rather than by direct Western influence. 
The purpose of the present paper is to 
trace the development of shakai-ishikiron 
and analyze it in its relation to the above 
two forces—Western influence and the 
contemporary Japanese sociopolitical cli- 
mate. It is hoped that the present analysis 
will not only familiarize American readers 
with this uniquely Japanese subfield of 
sociology but will also serve as a case 
study of the more general problem of the 
development of the social sciences in 
non-Western nations. 

Since many American readers are not 
familiar with Japanese sociology in gen- 
eral, it will be useful to present a brief 
overview of the field and discuss current 
trends before we turn to an examination of 
shakai-ishikiron in particular. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF SOCIOLOGY IN JAPAN 
AND CURRENT TRENDS IN THE FIELD 


The history of Japanese sociology can 
be divided roughly into two time periods, 
with the influence of the German school 
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predominating prior to World War II, and 
the American school acting as the major 
foreign influence in the postwar period. In 
addition to the work of German theorists, 
the ideas of English and French theorists 
were also highly regarded in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
The work of T. Takebe (1906) provides 
one of the best examples of how the early 
Japanese sociologists adopted and mod- 
ified influential Western theories accord- 
ing to the philosophical and political foun- 
dations of Japanese society. Takebe com- 
bined both Eastern and Western concep- 
tions of progress into a general theory of 
Confucian social evolution, by which each 
society as an organic unity moves through 
universal stages of evolution, finally 
reaching the ideal Confucian state. 

Not until the turn of the century did 
sociology become firmly established as an 
academic discipline in Japan, with 
Takebe’s establishment of a sociology 
koza (academic division) in 1903 at the 
University of Tokyo. This was followed 
by the creation of the Japanese Sociologi- 
cal Academy (Nihon Shakaigakuin)' in 
1913, also by Takebe. 

While sociologists at the University of 
Tokyo continued through the 1920s their 
initial emphasis on grand organic theories 
of society, those at Waseda University, 
Kyoto University, and other schools 
where sociology kozo were newly estab- 
lished became interested in the new trends 
in both European and American sociol- 
ogy. Of particular interest to many 
sociologists was the formal sociology of 
Simmel, Vierkandt, and Von Wiese. 
Likewise, the development of ‘‘psycho- 
logical sociology’’ in Europe and the 
United States, notably by Tarde and Gid- 


! Membership in the Academy initially numbered 
around 400, although many members were not pro- 
fessional sociologists. The Academy was replaced in 
1923 by the Japanese Sociological Association 
(Nihon Shakaigakkai), which was more profession- 
ally oriented than the Academy. Current member- 
ship in the Japanese Sociological Association ex- 
ceeds 1300, showing an increase of about 50 percent 
over the past twenty years. When participation at 
national and regional meetings of the association is 
used as a criterion, about one-third are active mem- 
bers (Fukutake, 1976). 
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dings, attracted the attention of many 
Japanese sociologists.” 

It was also during the 1920s that an 
interest in empirical research began to de- 
velop, largely through the influence of T. 
Toda, who had received his training in the 
United States. Eager to introduce tech- 
niques for empirical research in Japan, 
Toda supervised and conducted many 
empirical studies, especially in the area of 
family sociology. 

Although empirical research, especially 
in family and rural sociology, continued to 
receive emphasis in the thirties, the influ- 
ence of German sociology was by no 
means on the decline. Japanese sociology 
in the thirties reflected the German trend 
away from formal sociology toward cul- 
tural sociology (Kultursoziology), of 
which the sociology of knowledge was a 


Major component. 


Turning to Japanese sociology in the 
postwar period, it is clear that it has been 
characterized by the overwhelming influ- 
ence of American sociology, along with 
the increasing influence of Marxism. Em- 
pirical research methodology and quan- 
titative techniques have been strongly ad- 
vocated and widely accepted in the post- 
war years. Also.reflecting trends in 
American sociology, the functionalist 
orientation gained in popularity during the 
sixties. 

The respective role of domestic and for- 
eign influences in the development of 
Japanese sociology can best be appraised 
by a look at the Japanese Treatises in 
Sociology (Shakaigaku Koza). The 18 
volumes of this work can be considered 
representative of the current state of 
sociology in Japan. By comparing the 
number of references each encyclopedic 
volume, representing a subfield of sociol- 
ogy, makes to works by foreign scholars 


2 Spokesmen for the new trends included E. Endo 
of Waseda, and S. Yoneda and his student Y. Takada 
at Kyoto University. Although Endo first sys- 
tematically introduced American sociology and 
Yoneda contributed the most in terms of the intro- 
duction of a variety of Western sociological theories, 
Takada is the one who is primarily responsible for 
giving sociology its status as a ‘“‘common citizen” 
among the social sciences in Japan. 
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with the number of references that are 
made to works by Japanese scholars, we 
can gain an understanding of the relative 
*“‘Japaneseness’’ of each subfield. Al- 
though the same article or book may be 
referred to more than once in the same 
volume, counting the references never- 
theless provides a barometer of the overall 
attention given to Japanese and foreign 
works, respectively. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SHAKALISHIKIRON 


Shakai-ishikiron literally means the 
study of social consciousness or social 
awareness, and as such it encompasses 
aspects of both social psychology and the 
sociology of knowledge. Shakai-ishiki 
consists of the mental representations— 
including attitudes, beliefs, opinions, 
ideas, values, and knowledge—shared by 
members of a social group. There is a gen- 
eral consensus among scholars in the field 
that the word shakai-ishiki is comprised of 
two elements: ‘‘social psychology’ and 
ideology, in the sense that these terms are 
used in Soviet textbooks on historical 
materialism (Hidaka, 1958; Minami, 1957; 
Mita, 1971; Shibata, 1961; Sanada, 1965). 
That is, ‘‘social psychology’’ is comprised 
of the mental activities shared by mem- 
bers of a social group or society, whereas 
ideology is the body of mental activities as 
they are articulated and posited by experts 
or ideologues. Translated into the lan- 
guage of Western sociology, shakai- 
ishikiron is the study of both the esoteric 
thought of experts and the popular atti- 
tudes and beliefs of a group—the respec- 
tive subject matters of the European and 
American variants of the sociology of 
knowledge as discussed by Merton (1968). 
In fact, many of the substantive concerns 
of the sociology of knowledge—dealing 
with the social derivation of attitudes, 
opinions, ideas, and knowledge—have ac- 
cumulated under the label shakai-ishikiron 
in Japan, much as the sociology of knowl- 
edge in the United States has declined as a 
distinct subfield due to the accumulation 
of related research in other branches of 
American sociology. It is appropriate, 
then,.to trace the development of 
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shakai-ishikiron in Japan starting with the 
denouement of the sociology of knowl- 
edge in the 1930s. 

The sociology of knowledge was intro- 
duced in Japan in the late twenties and 
early thirties, immediately following its 
establishment in Europe and coincident 
with its introduction in the United States. 
We may briefly point out two major char- 
acteristics of the sociology of knowledge 
in Japan during this early period: (1) its 
affiliation with Marxism, and (2) the ab- 
sence of empirical research. Regarding the 
latter, it may be pointed out that the active 
life of the field as distinct from others was 
so brief, spanning less than two decades, 
that there was scarcely time to accumulate 
empirical studies. In addition, empirical 
orientation in Japanese sociology in gen- 
eral was still in its infancy at this time. 

By far the highest percentage of refer- 
ences to Japanese works lies in the area of 
rural sociology, with 95 percent (346 out 
of the 366 total) referring to works by 
Japanese sociologists. This clearly reflects 
the accumulation of substantive 
research—both theoretical and 
empirical—in this area since the thirties.’ 


3 The second most ‘‘Japanese’’ field is the sociol- 
ogy of law, with 79 percent of the references made to 
Japanese works. Urban sociology and social plan- 
ning also rank high in terms of the Japanese contri- 
bution (70%), followed by social disorganization 
(63%), theories in social work (62%), industrial 
sociology (53%), educational sociology (50%), 
shakai-ishikiron (46%), theories of modern society 
(42%), economic sociology (37%), theoretical sociol- 
ogy (37%), sociological theory (33%), mathematical 
sociology (18%), and the sociology of knowledge 
(14%). Three of the subfields listed above— 
“theories of modern society,” ‘‘theoretical sociol- 
ogy,” and ‘‘sociological theory’’--sound decep- 
tively similar when translated into English, but actu- 
ally there are substantial differences among them. 
"Theories of modern society” (gendai shakairon) as 
a subdivision of sociology encompasses theories that 
deal with certain phenomena of contemporary 
life—-mass culture, urban society, and so on. 
“Theoretical sociology” (riron shakaigaku) is the 
term used for current theoretical trends; structural- 
functionalism currently occupies a central position in 
this subfield. “Sociological theory” (shakaigaku 
riron), on the other hand, is very close to what is 
termed macrosociology in the United States, with 
studies typically focusing on class relations and other 
issues in stratification, Japanese modernization, and 
economic development and industrialization. 
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The area in which the proportion of refer- 
ences to Japanese works is lowest is the 
history of sociology; only 9 percent (64 
out of 690) are to domestic works. This no 
doubt reflects the feeling on the part of 
many Japanese sociologists that their 
overall contribution to the international 
development of sociology as a discipline is 
slight, as well as the fact that the history of 
sociology in Japan is largely that of suc- 
cessive imports of different trends in 
Western sociology. 

We also may assess the current distri- 
bution of interests of Japanese 
sociologists from the number of articles 
they publish in each subfield. Although 
comparison is somewhat restricted by the 
fact that the subfields in the Japanese 
Sociological Review do not exactly dupli- 
cate those used in the Treatises mentioned 
earlier, we can see nevertheless that the 
volume of publication in a given subfield 
does not have any apparent relation to its 
‘‘Japaneseness.” Fields with the greatest 
number of articles published in 1977 were 
educational sociology (with 119 articles), 
and the joint field of social philosophy, 
thought, and history (105).* The high vol- 
ume of Japanese publication in fields such 
as these and others which are markedly 
Western in terms of orientation is indic- 
ative of the continuing popularity and de- 
mand in Japan for Western scholarship 
and interpretation of Western theories.* 

Having briefly reviewed the history of 





Note that the editors of the Treatises separated 
shakat-ishikiron and the sociology of knowledge into 
two separate volumes. As we will see, shakai- 
ishikiron is a combination of not only American and 
European variants of the sociology of knowledge, 
but ideas from American social psychology, German 
psychoanalytic theory, and Marxism. The low per- 
centage of references to Japanese works on the 
sociology of knowledge is indicative of the fact that 
the Japanese contribution has been largely subsumed 
under the title of shakai-ishikiron. 

* Figures are taken from the ‘‘Annual Bibliogra- 
phy of Members’ Publications, 1977,” the Japanese 
Sociological Review, 29(2), 1978. 

$ The result of a survey conducted by the 
Japanese Sociological Association of its members in 
1973 (cited in Fukutake, 1977) reveals the same pat- 
tern of popularity among subdivisions. The six sub- 
divisions of sociology which ranked highest in terms 
of the number of members who considered them- 
selves specialists were: (1) rural and community 
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sociology in Japan and the current em- 
phases in the field, we turn now to an exami- 
nation of the uniquely Japanese subfield 
shakai-ishikiron. 

Those who played a major role in the 
introduction of the sociology of knowl- 
edge in Japan were young sociologists 
who formed an academic group called 
Shakaigaku Kenkyukai (the Society for 
Sociological Research). The majority of 
the scholars in this group were men who 
had started their college education in the 
early 1920s and had begun their profes- 
sional academic lives around the end of 
the decade. Thus, most of them were 
young academics during the rise and fall of 
Taisho democracy, the liberal political pe- 
riod immediately following World War I. 
The 1920s in Japan were characterized 
first by liberalism and then by successive 
economic depressions. Facing increas- 
ingly difficult social problems and issues, 
social scientists began to focus more on 
the concrete problems of society such as 
welfare and poverty rather than on the 
pure abstract theories which had pre- 
viously occupied their attention. 
Moreover, Marxism, which had been in- 
troduced to Japan around the turn of the 
century, began to increase in influence 
among social scientists and student radi- 
cals. The strength of its appeal among so- 
cial scientists and especially among 
sociologists was partly reinforced by the 
inability and inattention of traditional 
Japanese sociologists to face complex so- 
cial problems in their work; younger 
sociologists saw in the Marxist approach a 
relevance to contemporary social issues 
which they found lacking in Japanese 
sociology at the time. Due to strong oppo- 
sition from the government, however, the 
influence of Marxism subsided toward the 
end of the decade, at least on the surface. 
One result was that the sociology of 
knowledge became particularly appealing 
to those sociologists who were sympathe- 
tic to Marxism, but who no longer felt free 
openly to pursue Marxism in academic 


sociology, (2) sociology of the family, (3) social 
philosophy, thought, and history, (4) social prob- 
lems, (5) industrial sociology, and (6) social psychol- 
ogy and shakai-ishikiron. 
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circles. Although the sociology of knowl- 
edge had originally emerged in Europe as 
an antithesis to the Marxian theory of 
ideology, this aspect of its origins was 
obscured in its importation to Japan. 
Akimoto (1973) even argues that its close 
affiliation with Marxism left the sociology 
of knowledge on the level of ideological 
debunking in Japan and made it difficult 
for it to gain full-blown status as an aca- 
demic subfield within Japanese sociology. 
Whether this assessment is accurate or 
not, the sociology of knowledge as an 
active field declined prior to World War 
II. Many aspects of it were retained, how- 
ever, in the new shakati-ishikiron which 
emerged in the immediate postwar years. 

As we will see, shakai-ishikiron as the 
postwar offspring of the sociology of 
knowledge also became heavily imbued 
early on with a Marxian orientation. The 
liberalization of the sociopolitical envi- 
ronment in the postwar years encouraged 
and sustained the new field of shakai- 
ishikiron, whose proponents directed 
much of their research effort into critical 
explorations of prewar Japanese social 
thought and ideology. 

Before going on to examine the devel- 
opment of shakai-ishikiron, it will be in- 
structive to mention briefly the role of 
Marxism in the Japanese academic world, 
including sociology. One can offer many 
reasons to explain the significant role 
Marxism has played in Japan, but it may 
be convenient to divide them into three 
types: (1) cultural reasons, (2) intellectual 
reasons, and (3) social-structural reasons. 

Regarding the growth of Marxism dur- 
ing the prewar period, Fairbank et al. 
(1964) have pointed out that: ‘‘One reason 
is that there was a certain resonance be- 
tween Marxism and orthodox Japanese 
thought. In both the individual is slighted, 
subordinated to his social group. In Marx- 
ist groups in Japan the demand to sac- 
rifice individual goals for the ‘good of the 
people’ was almost as compelling as the 
demand in other contexts to sacrifice ‘for 
the state’.’’ They go on to mention, ‘‘The 
weakness of individualism in modern 
Japan, together with the similarity be- 
tween the traditional collectivity, with the 
unspoken identification of the individual 
and group, and the ideal communism of 
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Marx ...’’ (Fairbank et al., 1965:552-— 
553). Certain consistencies between 
Japanese culture and the social implica- 
tions of Marxism, or at least the percep- 
tion of such consistencies, then may be 
one reason why Marxism gained a foot- 
hold in the early part of the twentieth cen- 
tury in Japan. 

It is also important to note the way in 
which the political heritage of Japan has 
influenced the particular role played by 
Marxism and the characteristics of its 
adherents. The Meiji Restoration essen- 
tially laid the modern political foundations 
of Japanese society in the late nineteenth 
century. In contrast to the modern revo- 
lutions of France and the United States, 
fought in the name of liberal political 
ideals such as liberty and equality, the 
Meiji Restoration was led by those ele- 
ments of the society whose primary goal 
was to strengthen the nation vis-a-vis the 
Western threat. Internal reorganization of 
the political structure was also a central 
goal, but was framed in terms of national 
unity rather than individual freedoms. 
Broadly speaking, because the govern- 
ment has continued to be largely repre- 
sented by conservatives ever since the 
establishment of national unity, and liber- 
als have frequently found themselves out- 
side the system, there has been a 
structural affinity between liberals and 
more radical, Marxist-oriented elements. 
As a result, there has been a recurring 
tendency for liberals and Marxists to join 
forces, both within and without the aca- 
demic world, in Japan. The founders of 
shakai-ishikiron were among those liber- 
als who favored an intellectual coalition 
with Marxist-oriented scholars in the late 
1940s and the 1950s.® 

In terms of intellectual traditions, as we 
mentioned earlier, evolutionary 
paradigms of the state had aroused con- 
siderable interest in Japanese academic 
circles in the early twentieth century, and 
the historical orientation in Japanese 


6 This cooperation between liberal and Marxist 
elements is, of course, a phenomenon which is not 
unique to Japan, but can be observed in many ‘‘de- 
veloping” nations in which unification was achieved 
through conservative forces, and in which a liberal 
tradition did not provide the initial basis for national 
identity. 
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sociology was strong from the start. The 
introduction of Marxian thought was quite 
natural, given this background, and also 
given the fact that, again in Fairbank, 
Reischauer, and Craig’s terms, ““science 
was highly esteemed by all, and German 
philosophy was widespread’ (1965:553). 

Finally, certain characteristics of 
Japanese social structure undoubtedly 
play some role in the continuing influence 
of Marxian thought in Japanese academia. 
One factor which may be conducive to 
Marxian thought in academic circles is the 
distance between the Japanese gov- 
ernmental bureaucracy and the academic 
world. Typically one is either a bureaucrat 
or a scholar in Japan but not both; .indi- 
viduals who fill both positions during their 
lives are few in number. This discrete sep- 
aration between state bureaucracy and 
academics would seem to be a context in 
which Marxian theory, with its criticism 
of the state, would flourish. 

Given these comments, we are ready to 
consider the postwar development of 
shakai-ishikiron and its relationship to the 
political and intellectual climate in Japan. 


The Foundations of Shakai-Ishikiron: 
Marxism and Social Psychology 


Just as the emergence of the sociology 
of knowledge in Germany and its gradual 
acceptance in the United States have been 
analyzed in terms of the contemporary so- 
cial and political climate in the two coun- 
tries, so can we trace the development of 
shakai-ishikiron in Japan in the years im- 
mediately following the Second World 
War. Mannheim (1946) saw the sociology 
of knowledge as an outgrowth of the 1920s 
in Germany, where antagonistic in- 
tellectual factions were trying not only to 
refute each others’ ideas, but the very un- 
derpinnings and intellectual foundations 
of such ideas. Likewise, Merton (1968) 
pointed out that the increasing social con- 
flicts and differences in attitudes and 
values among socially differentiated 
groups in American society in the thirties 
and forties provided a social context ripe 
for the introduction of the sociology of 
knowledge to American sociologists. In a 
similar fashion, we can see the social 
context for the formation of shakai- 
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ishikiron in the tremendous changes and 
conflicts in values, attitudes, and ideals 
which came about in the immediate post- 
war period in Japan. Rapid and dramatic 
reordering of social and economic institu- 
tions occurred as a result of the reforms 
effected by the Occupation forces and the 
consequent disruption of the prewar es- 
tablishment. In the intellectual, social, 
and political confusion, the relativity of 
social and political values became in- 
creasingly clear to many. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the criticism of prewar ideol- 
ogy by Marxist scholars gained wide ac- 
ceptance among sociologists as well as 
within the non-academic community. 
Criticism of the prewar ideology of Em- 
peror worship became widespread, and 
Marxist scholars articulated the view that 
the zaibatsu or big business interests in 
Japan had supported the ideology behind 
the war because of the huge profits they 
were able to make from wartime enter- 
prises. In short, Marxist scholars were 
outspoken in their attempt to show the 
public that what had been accepted and 
adopted by the general public as absolute 
truth in the prewar and wartime periods 
had been none other than a reflection of 
the publicity strategies of various interest 
groups in Japanese society. 

More important than the baring of 
ideology that occurred, though, was the 
fact that people became more aware of the 
possibility that what they believed to be 
their own inner convictions and voluntary 
actions were influenced profoundly by 
forces outside of themselves, forces be- 
yond their own control. Although the cri- 
tics of prewar ideology did answer— 
whether correctly or not—the question of 
what had produced the particular ideology 
and what interests had been served by it, 
they could not answer the question of why 
ordinary people had accepted and sup- 
ported the ideology. The development of 
shakai-ishikiron was stimulated by such 
questions as how was the prewar ideology 
produced and why had its proponents 
been able to gain such mass acceptance 
for it. Shakai-ishikiron was a natural 
product of Japanese sociologists’ attempts 
to answer these questions, especially 
those sociologists who were not fully 
satisfied with the analysis provided by 
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Marxist critics, and who sought to estab- 
lish why the public had been so accepting 
of ideologies which supported the war.’ 

This question of why and through what 
processes an ideology comes to be ac- 
cepted by the common public is one which 
had been vigorously pursued by the 
Frankfurt School and ‘by many of the 
European neo-Freudians. The founders of 
shakai-ishikiron were naturally attracted, 
then, to works by such scholars as Adorno 
and Fromm, and early writings in the field 
bear the strong influence of the work of 
members of the Frankfurt School on the 
authoritarian personality. 

The Japanese scholars who played the 
major role in the founding of shakai- 
ishikiron in the late forties and early fifties 
were I. Shimizu, R. Hidaka, H. Minami, 
and A. Takahashi. With the exception of 
Shimizu, who had been active as a 
sociologist and journalist since the early 
thirties, these were all men whose aca- 
demic careers had started during the for- 
ties and who were thus young scholars. 
Besides being responsible for the early 
development of shakai-ishikiron, they also 
introduced social psychology into Japan. 
Thus social psychology and shakai- 
ishikiron were not clearly separated in the 
works of these scholars, particularly in the 
fifties; some of them even held the belief 
that shakai-ishikiron would become a 
unique Japanese brand of social psychol- 
ogy.® A striking characteristic of the foun- 


7 Although political scientists such as M. 
Maruyama and his followers were interested in these 
and similar questions (c.f., Maruyama, 1956), dis- 
cussion in the present paper will be limited to the 
sociological field. 

8 These sociologists at the University of Tokyo, as 
well as Minami and his followers, considered them- 
selves social psychologists. For this reason, the 
study of shakai-ishiki or the attitudes, opinions, be- 
liefs, and values held by groups of people became 
almost synonymous with social psychology in gen- 
eral in Japanese sociology. Although the exper- 
imental tradition in social psychology is also strong, 
scholars conducting experimental research generally 
belong to the Japanese Psychological Association, 
while those interested in the study of shakai-ishiki 
belong to the Japanese Sociological Association and 
‘the Japanese Social Psychological Association. In 
addition, researchers in small group research belong 
to the Society for the Study of Group Dynamics. 
Social psychology and shakai-ishikiron are still con- 
sidered by the Japanese Sociological Association to 
make up together a single subdivision of sociology. 
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ders of shakai-ishikiron was their op- 
timism concerning the integration of 
Marxism and American social psychol- 
ogy. One scholar criticized the apparent 
aspirations of these men in the following 
words: “‘In the theoretical work of mainly 
the Tokyo University sociologists and 
also in the thinking of Minami and his 
followers, there seems to be the rather 
unrealistically optimistic idea that Ameri- 
can social science and Marxian theory can 
be welded into a uniquely Japanese tool 
which can implement a social revolution 
reorganizing Japanese society” (Wagat- 
suma, 1969:42). 

Shimizu was the leader in attempting a 
synthesis of the Marxian approach and 
American social psychological concepts. 
After publishing Shakaigaku Hihan (Crit- 
icisms of Sociology) in 1933, written from 
a Marxian viewpoint, he studied Ameri- 
can social psychology intensively during 
the war. years. In his postwar works he 
attempted to combine American social 
psychological theories and concepts he 
had studied during the war within his 
original Marxian framework. The course 
he set was followed and expanded upon 
by Minami, Hidaka, Takahashi, and their 
students. 

Minami, who had studied psychology at 
Cornell and returned to Japan in the late 
forties, was among the first to sys- 
tematically introduce American social 
psychology to the Japanese public. His 
principal concern in the immediate post- 
war years was how to transform the 
traditional ‘‘feudal’’ mentality of the 
Japanese people into a modern, Western, 
‘*democratic’” mentality. For Minami, the 
traditional character of the Japanese 
people constituted one of the greatest ob- 
stacles to the construction of a modern 
democratic nation. This concern was not 
unique to Minami, but was one which was 
rather commonly shared by the so-called 
progressive intellectuals of whom Shimizu 
was the leader. 

‘ Combining psychoanalytic personality 
theory with a Marxian perspective on the 
formation of ideology, Minami pointed out 
that the acceptance of a particular ideol- 
ogy in a society is facilitated by the exist- 
ence of certain personality types, which in 
turn are the result of the specific economic 
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and social conditions under which people 
are socialized (Minami, 1957). He thus at- 
tributed particular weight to the role of 
historical conditions in the formation and 
acceptance of ideas. At the same time, in 
Minami’s scheme, ideology is an inte- 
grated system of attitudes and can there- 
fore be analyzed with the same techniques 
used in the psychological study of atti- 
tudes. He thus attempted to explain the 
growth and acceptance of an ideology or 
shakai-ishiki in terms of social psycho- 
logical mechanisms of attitude formation, 
while emphasizing that the psychological 
variables utilized are always relative to 
the specific social and economic condi- 
tions prevailing in society at the time. 

It was through the work of Hidaka and 
his colleagues and students at the Univer- 
sity of Tokyo—Takahashi, J. Watanuki, 
K. Kido, and M. Sugi—that the paradigm 
of shakai-ishikiron became firmly estab- 
lished in the fifties. For this group of 
scholars, the relationships among ideol- 
ogy, personality, and social structure be- 
came the central problem of the sociologi- 
cal endeavor. Accepting the basic Mar- 
xian framework in regard to the relation- 
ship between the infrastructure and the 
superstructure, they assigned to person- 
ality a role juxtaposed between these two. 
According to Hidaka (1958), although the 
Marxian approach and the social psycho- 
logical approach are basically com- 
plementary, there is one fundamental dis- 
crepancy between the two. Whereas the 
Marxian approach considers ideological 
consistency to be consciously and ration- 
ally sought by its adherents, the social 
psychological conception of ideology is 
that it is an empirical but not necessarily 
conscious consistency among attitudes 
and opinions. Hidaka argues that Marx- 
ists, with their emphasis on the logical 
and conscious aspects of ideology, tend to 
ignore the unorganized attitudes and 
opinions of ordinary people, whereas so- 
cial psychologists tend to get lost in a 
flood of diverse and unorganized attitudes 
held by the public. For Hidaka, the con- 
tribution of Marxism is its emphasis on the 
material determination of ideology, and the 


contribution of social psychology is its. 


recognition of the importance of person- 
ality in sustaining ideology. In his view, 
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only when the two approaches are some- 
how integrated in a theoretical framework 
can shakai-ishiki be meaningfully ana- 
lyzed. 


Empirical Research in the Field of 
Shakat-Ishikiron 


The founders of shakai-ishikiron were 
strong advocates of empirical research, 
both qualitative and quantitative. Minami 
and his followers have tended to produce 
mostly qualitative works, based on par- 
ticipant observation and content analysis, 
while Hidaka’s group has been more 
quantitatively oriented. The latter group 
was especially active in importing 
psychometric and attitude scaling tech- 
niques that had been developed in the 
United States. Since its inception as a 
field, the bulk of the empirical research in 
shakai-ishikiron has been concentrated on 
the study of attitudes and opinions, the 
exception being the content analysis 
studies of newspapers, magazines, popu- 
lar books, and popular songs (e.g., 
Minami, 1963, 1969; Ikeuchi et al., 1956, 
1957; Mita, 1965; Sakuta, 1972; 
Yamagishi, 1979). We briefly mention 
here a few studies in order to illustrate the 
types of topics undertaken in empirical 
research in the field. l 

Early empirical studies in shakai- 
ishikiron (in the fifties and early sixties) 
focused particularly on workers’ and 
farmers’ attitudes and were characterized 
by a strong Marxian flavor. Hidaka and 
his group were the first to employ sys- 
tematic techniques of attitude measure- 
ment; in their attitude study entitled 
‘Changes and Continuities in Traditional 
Mentality,” they attempted to show that a 
traditional type of mentality had been ac- 
tivated among workers by ‘‘political reac- 
tionaries’’ to the socialist movement of 
the late forties and fifties (Hidaka et al., 
1954). 

Psychometric and other new techniques 
were adopted by Hidaka’s group, Kido 
being the leader in this respect.? In their 


9 The Kido Award, in honor of K. Kido who died 
in his early thirties, became the most prestigious 
award in Japanese social psychology. This award, 
however, was terminated in 1979. Considering the 
fact that the award has been given mostly to works in 
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study of the attitudes of steel workers, 
Kido and Sugi (1945) utilized the Japanese 
Authoritarianism Scale, and the Political 
and Economic Ideology Scale, two rela- 
tively well-constructed measurement de- 
vices. In their study, they pointed out that 
the relationship between these two scales 
depended on other sociological variables, 
such that the correlation between the two 
was relatively high for certain groups of 
people but low for others; the specific 
finding of their study was that politically 
radical workers were not necessarily less 
authoritarian than conservative ones. 

Another group of sociologists who 
vigorously pursued empirical research 
under the label of shakai-ishikiron is com- 
prised of several specialists in rural 
sociology, notably T. Fukutake, T. 
Hosoya, and M. Shimazaki. According to 
their interpretation of Marxian theory, the 
‘material determination of ideas’’ means 
that the particular problems which people 
confront and likewise the solutions which 
they devise are intimately related to their 
material interests and position in society. 
So, in shakai-ishikiron or the analysis of 
social consciousness, it is not enough to 
simply compare the distribution of atti- 
tudes and opinions among different social 
groups. Instead, there must be an attempt 
to link the particular distribution of atti- 
tudes to the problems and conflicts spe- 
cific to people in different groups and situ- 
ations. They further argue that analyses of 
Shakai-ishiki should not be undertaken 
until one gains an understanding of the 
nature of the problems faced by the people 
in the social and historical context one is 
studying (c.f., Shimazaki, 1960, 1961; 
Hosoya, 1962; Hamajima, 1960). Consis- 
tent with this orientation, the central focus 
of the research undertaken by these 
sociologists has been the attitudes and 
opinions of Japanese farmers facing the 
process of polarization within the ag- 
ricultural community—the stratification of 
agriculture into small vs. large enter- 
prises. (See Fukutake, 1977, for a list of 
empirical studies in this field.) 


shakai-ishikiron, the termination of the award may 
reflect the growing lack of consensus between the 
theoretical and empirical factions on the nature of 
the field. 
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Recent Trends in Shakai-Ishikiron 


During the 1960s, there was an impor- 
tant shift in the substantive concerns of 
Shakai-ishikiron, mirroring changes in 
Japanese society itself. Rapid economic 
growth and population movement from 
rural to urban areas was accompanied by 
the growing influence of the mass com- 
munications media, especially television. 
As a result, mass communications and 
mass society became popular topics in 
sociology. Students of shakai-ishikiron 
were influenced by this new trend, and 
interest in analyzing traditional or 
“feudal” mentality declined in light of the 
new concern with ‘‘alienation’’ in mass 
society. The attraction was mutual: the 
mass media welcomed the interest dem- 
onstrated by sociologists as an indication 
of the important role played by mass 
communications in modern Japanese so- 
ciety. Shakai-ishikiron achieved jour- 
nalistic popularity as students of the field 
assimilated the works of Western scholars 
such as David Riesman, Seymour Martin 
Lipset, C. Wright Mills, and William Alan 
Kornhauser. 

Another reason for the popularization 
of shakai-ishikiron in the sixties was its 
focus on the study of Japanese national 
character, a topic which has retained its © 
popularity in both academic and non- 
academic circles since the late nineteenth 
century. (See Hamaguchi, 1965, for post- 
war studies of Japanese national charac- 
ter.) Prior to the fifties, most of the studies 
of national character were of rather an 
impressionistic nature and tended to be 
methodologically weak. Systematic tech- 
niques of observation were introduced 
during the fifties by cultural an- 
thropologists, and this was followed by 
the widespread adoption of quantitative 
techniques in the sixties. Much of the 
methodology (such as psychometric tech- 
niques) for studying national character 
was borrowed from shakai-ishikiron, such 
that the quantitative study of Japanese 
culture and mentality came to be generally 
considered the domain of shakai- 
ishikiron. 

We feel it safe to say that the empirical 


‘sophistication of the quantitative research 


on Japanese national character has not 
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been adequately matched by strength in 
the theoretical realm.'° Although research 
techniques were rapidly improved during 
the sixties, when the national government 
and large newspapers and television net- 
works provided extensive funds for re- 
search into national character, the ten- 
dency was to employ relatively advanced 
analytical techniques largely for the de- 
scription of attitudes and opinions.!! The 
implications of empirical studies for 
theoretical works was not given high 
priority. Despite the resulting vacuum in 
the theoretical area, or perhaps because of 
it, research money continued to go into 
empirical studies, and they came to con- 
stitute the mainstream of current research 


in shakat-ishikiron. The close tie between x 


theory and empirical research advocated 
by the founders of shakai-ishikiron was 
thus gradually replaced by a concentration 
on the part of many contemporary re- 
searchers on the refinement of methodol- 
ogy, with less emphasis placed on 
theoretical issues. The result was what 
could be termed the dichotomization of 
theory and empirical research in the six- 
ties, and this split has continued to char- 
acterize the state of shakai-ishikiron 
throughout the seventies. 

The fissure between theoretical and 
empirical work in the field of shakai- 
ishikiron in fact has grown deeper during 
the seventies. On the one hand, the 
theoretical research has become more so- 
cial philosophical in nature, while on the 
other hand, empirical research has re- 
mained largely descriptive rather than 
oriented toward the testing of theories and 
hypotheses. 

Representative of current theoretical 
work, for instance, is Mita’s ‘‘Shakai- 
Ishiki in Modern Society,” in Treatises in 
Sociology. This essay is an abstract dis- 
cussion of modern society and ‘‘modern 
social consciousness.’’ As such, it pre- 
sents a particular outlook on contempo- 


10 A series of studies conducted by the Tokei Suri 
Kenkyujo (Institute for Mathematical Statistics) 
serves as a good example (c.f., Tokei Suri Kenkyujo, 
1961, 1970). 

11 Although dimensional analyses such as factor 
analysis, cluster analysis and multi-dimensional 
analysis are popular, they are used as techniques for 
the description of data, not for hypothesis testing. 
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rary society, but does not go beyond this 
to provide analytical concepts or a 
theoretical framework that can stimulate 
further research. According to Mita, in 
studying modern society we should first 
look at the conflict within “‘modern indi- 
viduals.’’ These individuals constitute the 
“civil society,” which can be analyzed 
best in terms of the market relations 
among the producers and owners of capi- 
tal goods and private property. The 
shakai-ishiki of these ‘‘modern individu- 
als” thus should be seen as the conscious- 
ness specific to the various classes in a 
capitalist system. Finally, we are advised 
that changes in shakai-ishiki should be an- 
alyzed from the viewpoint of the dynamics 
of ‘‘control’’ exercised by the higher class 
and the ‘‘realization of totality’’ on the 
part of their subordinates in society. In 
conclusion, ‘‘shakai-ishiki in modern so- 
ciety can be seen as a battlefield between 
two types of rationalization, two ways of 
comprehending the world in its totality; 
i.e., a battlefield between ‘control’ and the 
‘realization of totality’ ° (Mita, 1976:23). 

One of the factors. responsible for the 
split between the theoretical and empirical 
factions in shakai-ishikiron may be the 


general attitude of ‘‘progressive in- 


tellectuals’’ who ‘‘sometimes tend to pro- 
gram for others what they themselves 
cannot actually do’? (Wagatsuma, 
1969:42). In other words, there may be a 
tendency on the part of intellectuals in 
Japan and elsewhere to draw up such ab- 
stract plans for social reform that no one 
either within or without the academic 
community becomes committed to trying 
to implement them. Unfortunately this 
can result in alienation between practi- 
cally and theoretically oriented groups 
who, ideally, should serve complementary 
functions. A second factor which may 
contribute to the dichotomization between 
theory and empirical research in the field 
of shakai-ishikiron is the weak training in 
methodology and its applications in many 
Japanese sociology departments. As the 
result of an abbreviated background in re- 
search methods and statistical reasoning, 
many theorists in shakai-ishikiron tend to 
equate statistical analyses with numerical 
descriptions. It is understandable, then, 
that this group finds the statistical studies 
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of the empirical faction unacceptable and 
lacking in usefulness. !? 

The critical stance on the part of the 
theoretical faction concerning research 
methodology and statistical reasoning also 
must be due in part to the actual way in 
which members of the empirical faction 
use empirical techniques. As we have 
said, although the techniques employed 
are quite sophisticated, they generally are 
used for descriptive purposes. That is, the 
strategy of testing hypotheses derived 
from a theory and then modifying the 
theory on the basis of empirical research 
findings is not the usual pattern that is 
followed in their research; perhaps, one 
could argue, because there is a dearth of 
theories from which to generate hypothe- 
ses. There is thus a disappointing lack of 
cross-fertilization of ideas between -the 
two factions in shakai-ishikiron. 


SHAKAI-ISHIKIRON IN COMPARATIVE 
PERSPECTIVE 


Having discussed the influence of di- 
verse forces on the development of 
shakai-ishikiron in the postwar period, we 
will close by exploring briefly the dif- 
ferences between this field and its closest 
contemporary counterpart in both Ameri- 
can and European sociology—the sociol- 
ogy of knowledge. Through this compari- 
son, the characteristics of shakai-ishikiron 
as a Japanese hybrid will become clear. In 
particular, it will become evident that the 
two factions of the Japanese school, the 
theoretical and the empirical, are in some 
sense microcosms of the two foreign 
schools. We will look first at the general 
approach taken toward research by schol- 
ars in each of the foreign schools and then 
deal with the philosophical and political 
traditions represented by the schools and 
their general sense of purpose. 

The points discussed by Merton (1968) 
in his analysis of the differences between 
the orientation of American and European 
sociologists of knowledge will be useful as 
a framework. Merton examines four 
areas: (1) the subject matter and definition 


12 See Yasuda (1970) concerning the kinds of mis- 
conceptions regarding statistical reasoning that are 
held by the theorists of shakai-ishikiron. 
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of problems,” (2) the attitudes regarding 
data and facts, (3) research techniques and 
procedures, and (4) the social organization 
of research activities. 

First, according to Merton, American 
specialists in the sociology of knowledge 
focus especially on the consumption and 
diffusion of popular beliefs and ideas, 
while European sociologists are more in- 
terested in the esoteric doctrines of the 
intellectual elite. On this dimension, 
shakai-ishikiron as a whole is closer to the 
American variant; we have seen that its 
principal subject matter consists of the 
opinions and attitudes of ordinary people. 
Second, in regard to the approach taken 
toward data, American sociologists are 
concerned with using reliable empirical 
data, ‘‘even at the price of surrendering 
the problem which first led to the in- 
quiry,” while the European tendency is to 
rely heavily on impressionistic data, if 
necessary, in the pursuit of macro-level 
problems (Merton, 1968:445). In this re- 
spect, the Japanese shakai-ishikiron rep- 
resents elements of both the American 
and European traditions, as we have seen, 
but is divided into factions on this par- 
ticular dimension. Third, the problem of 
reliability of data, which is of central con- 
cern to American researchers, is given 
less weight in the European variant of the 
sociology of knowledge. On this point, as 
we also have seen, the division of 
shakai-ishikiron into factions is clear. Fi- 
nally, concerning the social organization 
ef research, the lone European scholar “‘is 
not constrained by the very structure of 
his work situation to deal systematically 
with reliability as a technical problem,”’ 
while the organized research team in the 
United States ‘‘forces attention to such 
technical problems as reliability’’ (Mer- 
ton, 1968:453). This distinction made by 
Merton corresponds, again, to the division 
between the theoretical and empirical fac- 
tions in shakai-ishikiron. 

In regard to the philosophical and 
political orientation of sociologists of 
knowledge, Kurt Wolff expresses the 
view that two tendencies ‘‘have charac- 
terized most, though not all, American 
writings in the field: impatience with 
epistemology and rejection of the idea that 
the sociology of knowledge occupy itself 
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with it, and perhaps more than animosity, 
indifference toward Marxism and igno- 
rance of it’? (Wolff, 1967:7). In addition, 
Wolff also points out the prevalence of 
“an ahistorical-systematic, rather than a 
historical approach’’ in the American 
school. These tendencies are in implicit 
contrast with the sociology of knowledge 
as it is practiced in Europe. 

As for the ‘‘impatience with epistemol- 
ogy,” Shakai-ishikiron is quite similar to 
the American variant of the sociology of 
knowledge. Even scholars in the theoreti- 
cal faction give little consideration to 
epistemological questions, especially 
those specifically concerned with the so- 
cial derivation of knowledge. The lack of 
attention to questions of epistemology in 
both the United States and Japan, in- 
terestingly enough, stems from very dif- 
ferent causes. In the United States, it 
often is argued that the sociology of 
knowledge, as the scientific study of 
thought, should deal only with the re- 
lationship between mind and environ- 
ment, and that the validity of an idea or 
ideology is irrelevant in the study of this 
relationship (c.f., Adler, 1957; Becker and 
Dahlke, 1942; Child, 1947; DeGré, 1941; 
Hinshaw, 1948). In Japan, on the other 
hand, the absence of interest in questions 
of epistemology is a result of the almost 
total commitment to the Marxian frame- 
work. It is assumed implicitly in the writ- 
ings of the theoretical faction that the 
truth of knowledge should be judged in 
reference to Marxian theory and the Marx- 
ian analysis of the socioeconomic 
structure of society. The final criterion of 
the validity of an idea lies in its corre- 
spondence to material conditions. In its 
most radical formulation, the role of 
Shakai-ishikiron is to help people realize 
the existing discrepancy between objec- 
tive reality—which can be correctly ana- 
lyzed only from the Marxian viewpoint— 
and their perception of it (c.f., Hosoya, 
1962; Tanaka, 1965). 

Finally, as we have seen, shakai- 
ishikiron has a historical, macro orienta- 
tion, and thus it is much more similar to 
the European sociology of knowledge in 
this respect than to the American. For the 
scholars in the theoretical faction of 
shakai-ishikiron, empirical research with- 
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out reference to historical factors would 
be devoid of significance. 

Psychological reductionism is another 
characteristic of the American school, as 
viewed by some observers (Chall, 1958; 
Curtis and Petras, 1972). Chall (1958) 
argues that, because of its systematic neg- 
ligence of social as distinct from psycho- 
logical mechanisms, the American school 
represents only in part the sociology of 
knowledge, and that the sociology of 
knowledge has in large part become a la- 
tent frame of reference for the science of 
man. Although psychological variables 
are widely utilized both in the theoretical 
writings and empirical research in 
shakai-ishikiron, a characteristic of 
shakai-ishikiron in this respect is the 
strong influence of Freudian psychology 
in contrast to that of Meadian psychology. 
Although symbolic interactionism has 
some influence among Japanese social 
psychologists and students of communi- 
cation, the paradigm seems to be disso- 
nant with the basic theoretical framework 
of shakai-ishikiron.*3 First of all, whereas 
micro-level phenomena provide the mate- 
rial for the symbolic interactionist ap- 
proach, shakai-ishikiron has focused 
primarily on macro-level questions. Sec- 
ond, the introduction of symbolic interac- 
tionism in Japan took place relatively re- 
cently (in the 1960s), well after the basic 
paradigm of shakai-ishikiron already had 
been established. Although symbolic in- 
teractionism recently has attracted some 
attention from Marxists, it did not have a 
strong influence on those Marxist- 
oriented sociologists who created 
shakai-ishikiron as a sociological subfield 
in the immediate postwar period. 

Although the sociology of knowledge as 
such has been disappearing from sociol- 
ogy in Japan as in the United States, re- 
lated studies—-both theoretical and 
empirical—dealing with problems to 
which the sociology of knowledge origi- 


'3 Even Miyajima, who sees the possibility for the 
future development of shakai-ishikiron in its affilia- 
tion with phenomenological sociology, states that ‘‘it 
was only when the American empirical- 
individualistic study of ishiki was coupled with Freu- 


‘dian psychology that the social-psychological ap- 


proach to shakai-ishiki was really established for the 
first time” (Miyajima, 1976:182). 
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nally addressed itself are still generally 
considered to constitute a distinct sub- 
division of sociology, i.e., shakai- 
ishikiron. This is one of the major dif- 
ferences in the development of the sociol- 
ogy of knowledge in the United States and 
in Japan. That is, it has lost its center of 
gravity and has been dispersed into vari- 
ous subfields of sociology in the United 
States, while it still exists as a relatively 
coherent body of research in Japan even 
though the label has changed. 

In closing, we have examined briefly 
the history of sociology in Japan and, in 
particular, the development of the unique 
Japanese subfield shakai-ishikiron. 
Shakai-ishikiron can be seen as represen- 
tative of Japanese sociology in general in 
terms of its susceptibility, or perhaps its 
openness, to changes in Japanese society 
itself—such as changes in the popular per- 
ception of prewar ideology and the rapid 
diffusion of mass consumer culture. Also, 
it is significant that this blend of the 
traditions of the sociology of knowledge, 
neo-Freudian psychology, American so- 
cial psychology, and Marxism has sur- 
vived and continues as a recognized spe- 
clalization in Japanese sociology. By 
contrast, the sociology of knowledge as its 
closest American relative has lost its cen- 
ter of gravity, as other subfields of sociol- 
ogy in the United States have gradually 
come to occupy more and more territory. 
Whether or not shakai-ishikiron will con- 
tinue to mature as a distinct subfield will 
depend in part on whether the ongoing 
process of dichotomization between the 
theoretical and empirical factions can be 
arrested and a complementarity between 
theory and methodology can be achieved. 
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MYTH AND SYMBOL AMONG THE NACIREMA TSIGOLOICOS: 
A FRAGMENT 


ROBERT ALUN JONES 
University of Illinois-Urbana 


The American Sociologist 1980, Vol. 15 (November):207~—212 


(Editor: The manuscript presented below was discovered almost inadvertently while 
doing archival research on Durkheim’s Elementary Forms of the Religious Life. The 
document is clearly fragmentary and its authorship is indeterminate; but it is possible 
to draw some general inferences concerning authorship and date of composition from 
internal evidence alone. The subject under examination, for example, seems to be an 
elite clan of the Nacirema, that strange North American tribe whose exotic body 
ritual was classically explored by Horace Miner in 1956, and whose broader institu- 
tions have more recently been treated by Spradley and Rynkiewich (1975). The fact 
that these sources are not cited, however, together with the egregious and repetitive 
use of archaic masculine pronouns, and the patent absurdity of the notion that such 
bizarre mythological systems could have survived long into the twentieth century, 
clearly suggest a much earlier date of composition. Considering the evidence of 
subject matter and theoretical perspective, as well as the circumstances under which 
it was discovered, one is tempted to attribute the essay to an early member of the 
Durkheim School—possibly Hubert or Mauss. Indeed, the literary style, the extensive 
and knowledgeable comparisons with the Australian data and, most strikingly, the 
remarkable similarity and even identity of certain passages herein to those of Les 
Formes élémentaires suggest that this may have come from the pen of the master 
himself. These suspicions entered, however, I felt it best to comply with strict edito- 
rial practices and publish the essay in its original, unexpurgated form.—R.A.J. | 


... Lhe Tsigoloicos are a large, decen- 
tralized clan distributed throughout that 


* An earlier version of this article appeared in the 
Subterranean Sociology Newsletter in November, 
1975. I am grateful to the editor of that Newsletter, 
Marcello Truzzi, for permitting its re-publication, 
and to the Research Board of the Graduate College 
and the Center for Advanced Study, University of 
Illinois, for their support during its composition. 
[Address all communications to: Robert Alun Jones, 
Department of Sociology, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana IL 61801.] 

! So stunning are these parallels that I have in- 
serted page references, in brackets [], to the relevant 
passages in the English translation of The Elemen- 
tary Forms of the Religious Life (1915). Otherwise 
ne essay is presented without interpolations.— 

AJ. 


geographical area occupied by the 
Nacirema. Though nomadic in disposi- 
tion, the group has recently accepted 
more permanent settlement as a conse- 
quence of gradual exhaustion of natural 
resources. The clan has a relatively short 
history, and has only recently claimed 
elite status and conceived elaborate rituals 
whereby this is conferred upon new mem- 
bers. It is thus difficult to classify the 
Tsigoloicos in either of the two great 
Nacirema phratries (i.e., the Secneics and 
the Seitinamuh), a fact which probably 
explains the disdain in which they are held 
by the more firmly established clans of 
each. 
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The life of the Tsigoloicos seems to pass 
alternately through the two distinct phases 
observed among the central Australian 
tribes by Spencer and Gillen (1904). In the 
first phase, economic activity is indeed 
the preponderating one, and the 
Tsigoloicos limit themselves to the two 
primary occupations for which they are 
rewarded—1i.e., the production and ex- 
change of ritual inscriptions, and the 
preparation of neophytes for initiation into 
the clan. These occupations are typically 
pursued with only mediocre intensity and 
the dispersed condition of the clan results 
in a life which is uniform, languishing, and 
` dull [EF, p. 246]. Periodically, however, 
the Tsigoloicos come together at a desig- 
nated location to participate in a cere- 
mony remarkably similar to the Arunta 
corrobori. Here, on the contrary, the rea- 
‘son and will of the primitive give way to 
his passional faculties, and he is caught up 
in the collective effervescence of com- 
munal life [EF, pp. 246, 258]. And while 
the ostensive function of such gatherings 
remains the exchange of ritual in- 
scriptions, it is clear that their latent func- 
tion is to reaffirm the solidarity of the 
clan—i.e., to give it a sense of itself and to 
reassure its members that it does, in fact, 
exist EF, p. 257]. 

Our interest here, however, is in the reli- 
gious institutions of the Tsigoloicos? and 
especially in the bizarre mythologies 
which underly them. These myths appar- 
ently grow out of the daily, profane activ- 
ities of the Tsigoloicos themselves. As in- 
dicated above, each clan member is ex- 
pected to periodically produce and ex- 
change certain ritual inscriptions. For the 
most part, these inscriptions have little of 
the sacred about them; their utility is tem- 
poral and generally confined to the indi- 
vidual who produces them; and they are 
quickly deposited in the large vaults of 
Tsigoloicos temples, where they are soon 
forgotten. 

A very few Tsigoloicos inscriptions, 
however, seem to have acquired and re- 
tained ‘sacred status—i.e., they inspire 
collective sentiments of awe and respect, 


2 More recently, of course, these institutions have 
been treated in detail by Dynes (1974) and Friedrichs 
(1970).—R.A.J. 
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and are set aside from profane inscriptions 


and treated with special precautions [EF, 
pp. 56, 301]. The Tsigoloicos themselves 
appear confused over how this sacredness 
came into existence; for these are typi- 
cally very old inscriptions, written in ob- 
lique, turgid styles and even strange lan- 
guages (ironically, the mscription seems 
to gain in dignity as its meaning is more 
obscure). As a result, the Tsigoloicos 
maintain a small class of priests, called 
stsiroeht, whose functions include the in- 
terpretation of sacred inscriptions and 
concoction of fantastic myths to account 
for their special powers. The result is a set 
of representations which express the na- 
ture of these sacred things and the rela- 
tions which they sustain, either with each 
other, or with profane things [EF, p. 56]. 
At the same time, the Tsigolotcos have 
established rites which prescribe how a 
man should comport himself in the pres- 
ence of these sacred objects [EF, p. 56]. 


THE SACRED BELIEFS 


In order to account for the sacred in- 
scriptions (or, more accurately, the sacred 
aspect of these inscriptions), the 
Tsigoloicos postulate the existence of 
mythical beings roughly comparable to the 
‘‘civilizing heroes’? of the Kurnai and 
Euahlayi (EF, pp. 328-329]. Originally, 
these beings are said to have been real 
men, the original members of the clan and 
ancestors of those in the present [EF, p. 
328]. They possessed limited, if ex- 
ceptional, powers [EF, pp. 310-311]; and, 
like all Tsigoloicos, they possessed souls 
and produced their ritual inscriptions to 
attest to this fact. 

Upon death, however, these beings 
ceased being mere souls and acquired all 
the attributes of truly spiritual forces. The 
soul, of course, is merely a personality 
bound to a determined organism, and only 
occasionally succeeds in influencing out- 
side objects during its terrestrial life; the 
spirit, on the contrary, has a more ex- 
tended sphere of action and leads a 
virtually independent existence in free 
space [EF, p. 309]. The ancestral spirits of 
the Tsigoloicos are thus said to converge, 
diverge, influence, and generally act upon 
one another over the greatest distances in 
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time and space. The mythical aspect of 
this belief is confirmed by the fact that, 
unlike mere mortals, these ancestral 
spirits are often said to have communi- 
cated with other spirits of whom they 
were not (indeed, could not have been) 
aware in their earthly existence. 

A second divine power attributed to 
these spirits is one of exceptional presci- 
ence or clairvoyance. Certain spirits are 
thus said to have ‘‘anticipated’’ certain 
passages which appear in only the most 
recent Tsigoloicos inscriptions; and some 
are even held to have contributed sub- 
stantial offerings to subclans of the 
Tsigoloicos not then even in existence. 

Finally, a few ancestral spirits (e.g., 
Xram, Rebew, Miehkrud) are endowed 
with extraordinary creative powers. They 
are called the “‘founders’’ [EF, p. 320] or 
‘‘fathers’’ [EF, pp. 162, 324] of the clan, 
the spirits who gave the clan its present 
form [EF, p. 282]. Like Putiaputia among 
the Arunta, they are said to have taught 
men the way of making inscriptions and 
using them ritually [EF, pp. 320-321]; and 
to the inscriptions of Xram, Rebew, or 
Miehkrud themselves, the stsiroeht as- 
cribe the most miraculous powers. A very 
few of these inscriptions are sometimes 
said to embody all the sacredness diffused 
throughout the entire clan [EF, pp. 313- 
314]. 

The reader should not conclude, how- 
ever, that the existence of these powerful 
spirits implies a state of utter dependence 
upon the part of the Tsigoloicos them- 
selves, or, still less, that their efficacy is 
limited to the assistance of the individual 
clan member. Concerning the latter, of 
course, it is true that the belief has an 
individualistic aspect, for the Tsigoloicos 
ancestral spirit performs functions compa- 
rable to those of the Roman protecting 
genius [EF, pp. 61, 311, 317]. The 
neophyte is said to choose his own pro- 
tecting spirit(s) during the extended initia- 
tion rite; thereafter, the spirit aids the in- 
dividual in the hunt and warns of possible 
dangers (EF, pp. 162-163]. When in a 
struggle with another individual, the ut- 
terance of the name of the ancestral spirit 
(or, still more, the incantation of a passage 
from his sacred inscription) bears much 
power [EF, p. 143]; and the fate of the 
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individual and his patron are closely 
joined—i.e., an injury done to the latter is 
taken as a blow to the former [EF, p. 315]. 

A further examination, however, sug- 
gests that the real significance of the an- 
cestral spirit lies in its collective, rather 
than merely individual, functions. While 
the neophyte selects his own spirit, for 
example, this choice is made from the of- 
ficial, and quite limited, list of the clan 
[EF, p. 61]; and the range of possible al- 
ternatives is still further circumscribed by 


. the largely fortuitous confinement of the 


neophyte at one or another of the 
Tsigoloicos temples. Furthermore, it is 
the clan which teaches the individual what 
these personal gods are, what their func- 
tion is, how he should enter into relations 
with them, and how he should honor them 
[EF, pp. 61-62]. Finally, the individual’s 
actions toward the spirit seem generated 
less by sentiments of fear or self-interest 
than by those of respect and moral obliga- 
tion (EF, pp. 218-219]. 

This collective aspect of the ancestral 
spirit performs valuable functions for the 
Tsigoloicos. First, it is clear that clan 
members recognize the essential duties of 
kinship—e.g., aid, vengeance, mourning, 
vendetta, etc.—toward one another [EF, 
pp. 122-123; 218-219]. Other than the fact 
that they have the same name [EF, p. 
122], however, there appears to be little 
support for such sentiments—e.g., they 
are not tied together by blood [EF, p. 122], 
resist any centralized authority [EF, p. 
265], are nomadic by disposition [EF, p. 
265], and remain geographically dispersed 
[EF, pp. 123, 265]. The postulation of an- 
cestral spirits, however, affirms the sense 
of familial solidarity. Their unusual pow- 
ers of conception, convergence, influ- 
ence, etc., create genealogical connec- 
tions between past and present members 
of the clan (EF, p. 157]; their immortality 
accounts for and affirms the survival of 
the clan beyond the ephemeral life of its 
members [EF, pp. 218, 304]; and since all 
clan members are now conceived as rela- 
tives, even the lowliest Tsigoloicos par- 
takes of something of the sacred [EF, p. 
159]. 

The ancestral spirit, therefore, is above 
all a collective representation—i.e., a 
symbol. As such, it both expresses and 
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maintains the clan’s sense of social unity 


[EF, pp. 262-265]. This accounts for the- 


curious relations which persist between 
the spirits and their descendants; for de- 
spite the extraordinary powers of the 
_ former, these relations are not those of 
superior to inferior [EF, p. 53]. Clan 
members are not always in a state of awe 
in the presence of sacred inscriptions; on 
the contrary, they frequently criticize 
their errors and inconsistencies, and there 
is open skepticism regarding any utilita- 
rian value they might possess. The re- 
lationship is rather one of interdepen- 
dence; for while the spirits clearly exer- 
cise an important function for the clan, it 
is equally clear that without numerous 
ritual observances (see below) the spirits 
themselves would lose their powers and 
die [EF, pp. 53, 386-387]. In fact, the sa- 
cred character of the ancestral spirits and 
their inscriptions owes little to their intrin- 
sic properties [EF, p. 261]; for as we have 
seen, a strictly empirical examination sug- 
gests that the inscriptions are replete with 
errors, and the spirits themselves were 
originally but mortal men. Their sacred 
character, therefore, is added to them out 
of the need to create and maintain the 
solidarity of the clan [EF, p. 261]. 

This notion of ancestral spirits as col- 
lective representations, however, 
provides a testable hypothesis; for if the 
recent discussion of the role of such rep- 
resentations is correct,? the conception of 
these spirits held by the Tsigoloicos 
should systematically reflect the social or- 
ganization of the clan. And indeed, this 
appears to be the case. The most recent 
stage of clan organization, for example, 
reveals a gradual fragmentation into rela- 
tively autonomous subclans which com- 
pete with one another over the sacredness 
(mana) diffused throughout the clan. The 
mythological classifications of the past 
appear to reflect this state [EF, p. 169]. 
Since each sub-clan needs to distinguish 
and individualize itself, it requires a spe- 
cial symbol for self-expression [EF, pp. 


3 This comment, of course, suggests considerable 
recent acquaintance with Durkheim’s views, and 
thus supports the speculation concerning authorship 
entered above. Once again, however, these in- 
ferences are hardly conclusive.—R.A.J. 
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176-177]. The result is competition over 
the most powerful spirits; thus, a substan- 
tial number of the inscriptions of the 
stsiroeht are dedicated to demonstrating 
that one or another of these spirits was 
originally a number of that particular 
member’s sub-clan. Where this fails, pre- 
viously obscure ancestors are granted 
new, sacred status. And finally, wherever 
the identification of spirit with sub-clan is 
clear, there is an active debate over the 
relative powers of the ancestors—one into 
which the ancestors themselves, despite 
their previous ignorance of one another, 
are said to enter. 

Under these conditions, it is not sur- 
prising that the mythology of the 
Tsigoloicos—i.e., the number of ancestral 
spirits, their classification, mutual rela- 
tions, relative powers, etc.——is subject to 
constant change; for it is but a reflection 
of the changing social organization of the 
clan. Indeed, this condition extends even 
to those ancestors regarded as harmful or 
evil spirits. The existence of such spirits 
(e.g., Recneps) is postulated to account 
for the permanent evils which the clan has 
to suffer [EF, p. 318]. No sub-clan claims 
them for their own; there is thus no one 
who represents them, and they are with- 
out human posterity. When, judging from 
certain signs, it is believed that a child is 
the result of their work, it is put to death 
[EF, p. 319]. They are forbidden prox- 
imity or connection with their beneficent 
counterparts, and contact with the latter is 
regarded as the worst of profanations [EF, 
p. 456]. The significant irony is that, as 
has frequently happened, an impure or 
evil power can become a holy or guardian 
power; all that is required is the simple 
modification of external circumstances 
(EF, pp. 457-458]. 


THE SACRED RITES 


The Tsigoloicos also maintain a set of 
ritual practices which prescribe how a 
man should comport himself in the pres- 
ence of sacred things (inscriptions, spirits, 
or other members of the clan). These rites 
include aspects which are both negative 
(e.g., initiation rites) and positive (e.g., 
imitative, sacrificial, and commemorative 
rites) (EF, p. 337]. 
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The negative cult arises from the fact 
that, by definition, a sacred thing is sepa- 
rated from its profane counterpart—i.e., 
there is a break in continuity between 
them. There emerges a whole set of rites 
whose object is to realize this state of sep- 
aration and prevent confusion between 
the two orders of things [EF, pp. 337- 
338]. As such, these rites take the form of 
interdictions which impose abstinences 
upon clan members. If, for example, a 
clan member confuses a sacred inscription 
with its profane counterpart, or an evil 
with a guardian spirit, material disorders 
are brought about automatically; the 
guilty man suffers, and this is regarded as 
judgment on his act [EF, pp. 338-339]. 
Similarly, there are interdictions which 
express the inequalities and incom- 
patibilities among sacred things [EF, p. 
340]. The old men of the clan, for exam- 
ple, are said to possess more of the sa- 
cred, and things forbidden to ordinary 
people are permissable for them; and 
younger clan members (and especially 
women), though fully initiated, are said to 
be less sacred and treated accordingly 
(EF, p. 161]. 

The initiation ceremony, however, 
marks the most dramatic expression of 
this negative aspect of the cult. Due to the 
barrier which separates the sacred from 
the profane, a man cannot enter into inti- 
mate relations with sacred things except 
after ridding himself of all that is profane 
in him [EF, p. 348]. This process begins 
when the neophyte enters a Tsigoloicos 
temple, whereby he more or less with- 
draws from the profane world; the sub- 
sequent trials, which sometimes take 
many years, involve a series of severe 
ritual abstinences, including the eating of 
impure foods, fasting, loss of sleep, in- 
frequent bathing, etc.—all under the eyes 
of the old men of the clan, who serve him 
as godfathers [see the nearly identical list 
of ritual abstinences in the EF, p. 349]. 
The result of these interdictions is to bring 
about a radical change of condition in the 
neophyte. Excluded from the cult before 
these negative rites, he is now admitted to 
its society, for he has acquired a sacred 
character [see EF, p. 350]. 

Such practices, incidently, are justified 
as probationary—i.e., they ostensibly 
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prove the value of the neophyte and show 
that he is worthy of admission to religious 
society. A close examination, however, 
shows that this probationary aspect is 
mere legitimation. The rite possesses effi- 
cacy not because it alters the intrinsic na- 
ture of its subject, but because the clan 
attaches sacred qualities to those individ- 
uals who have survived it [EF, p. 353]. 

At the completion of the initiation 
ritual, the individual is introduced into the 
more positive aspects of the religious life 
of the clan. The rites of particular interest 
here include those of imitation, sacrifice, 
and commemoration. The imitative rite 
consists of the periodic production of in- 
scriptions which emulate those of the 
temple godfathers, or, still more desirable, 
those of the ancestral spirits one has ac- 
quired during the initiation. The formula 
upon which this rite is founded is that of 
“like produces like’’—1.e., the represen- 
tation of a being or condition produces 
this being or condition [EF, p. 398]. This 
representation does not imply exact im- 
itation, however, for severe punishment 
awaits the author of too literal a transcrip- 
tion; the goal is rather representation and 
suggestion—i.e., to create an image which 
recalls the inscriptions of the old men of 
the clan or the ancestoral spirit [EF, p. 
400]. The successful inscription, however, 
acquires a sacredness similar to, though 
by no means as great as, those of their 
models; for these representations are col- 
lective symbols as well. By producing 
them, clan members mutually show one 
another that they are all members of the 
same moral community and they become 
conscious of the bonds of kinship uniting 
them [EF, p. 400]. 

For such imitative rites to have their 
effect, however, the inscriptions of indi- 
vidual clan members must be available to 
the Tsigoloicos as a whole. The individual 
thus participates in a sacrificial rite, 
whereby he periodically offers his in- 
scription to the clan and renounces any 
subsequent claims over it [EF, pp. 377, 
385-386]. Those oblations, however, by 
no means exhaust the ritual of sacrifice, 
for the sacrifice is an act of communion as 
well as oblation [EF, pp. 378, 384]. In 
addition to offering his own inscriptions to 
the spirits of the clan, therefore, the. clan, 
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member must also incorporate the in- 
scriptions of others. In doing so, the indi- 
vidual partakes of whatever sacredness 
exists in these inscriptions; indeed, the 
Tsigoloicos believe that an individual can- 
not retain his position in the clan unless he 
thus periodically revivifies the sacred 
principle that is within him [EF, pp. 378- 
379}. 

Finally, like the Warramunga [EF, pp. 
415~416] the Tsigoloicos engage in a 
peculiar rite whose only apparent function 
is the representation of the mythological 
history of the clan. In this ritual, a few 
members of the clan produce inscriptions 
which do nothing more than describe the 
extraordinary feats of the ancestral 
spirits. Occasionally, of course, the rite is 
justified and defended on the basis of its 
imputed practical effects; but, as in the 
initiation, these appear to be wholly sec- 
ondary and bear no relation to the liturgi- 
cal importance attributed to these rites 
[EF, p. 240]. The sole object of the rite 
thus appears limited to rendering the 
mythical past of the clan present in the 
mind [EF, p. 419]. But the efficacy of the 
rite arises precisely from the fact that this 
mythical past is nothing more than a sys- 
tem of beliefs common to the clan—i.e., a 
collective memory; the performance of 
the ritual thus sustains the vitality of these 
beliefs, prevents their being effaced from 
memory, and rekindles the most essential 
elements of the collective consciousness 
[EF, pp. 419-420]. 


CONCLUSION 


The primitive beliefs and rites of the 
Tsigoloicos thus appear somewhat bizarre 
and disconcerting, especially to the mod- 
ern observer. At least two cautionary re- 
marks, however, should be entered. First, 
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however crude, mistaken, and unsophisti- 
cated their mythology may seem, it should 
be recalled that this construction of a 
mythical past is but an earlier form of the 
modern practice of historical scholarship. 
The conception of previous ancestral 
spirits is an ambitious, if fore-shortened, 
attempt to place events accurately in their 
historical time; and the extraordinary 
powers attributed to these spirits is un- 
doubtedly a primitive approximation of 
our own, though far more sophisticated, 
conception of historical causation [EF, p. 
21). 

Second, however erroneous and mis- 
taken the Tsigoloicos mythology may be, 
it should not be conceived as a total fic- 
tion. Indeed, it is an essential postulate of 
sociology that a human institution cannot 
rest upon an error and a lie. While the 
letter of such beliefs appears miscon- 
ceived, therefore, we may assume that 
these most fantastic rites and barbarous 
myths but translate real social needs [see 
EF , pp. 14-15; here the manuscript ends]. 
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JOURNEY TO FORTRAN: A YANKEE WAY OF KNOWLEDGE* 


MARCOS MONTEZUMA, PH.D. 


The American Sociologist 1980, Vol. 15 (November):213 


I am an old man of 70 winters, a Yaqui 
Indian who has lived all his life in the great 
Mexican desert of Sonora. In 1976, while 
doing research on the drugs used by the 
white men of the North to induce states of 
nonordinary reality, I heard of a sorcerer 
said to be adept in the use of the powerful, 
mind-altering drug Valium (diazepam), 
and I resolved to seek him out. 

I packed my belongings on the back of 
my burro and travelled west and north for 
many days. After I had journeyed hun- 
dreds of miles, I came to a large city on 
the ocean shore, a city far larger than any 
I had seen before. I travelled westward 
through that sprawling city until I came to 
a great university, and I rode my burro up 
to a brick, L-shaped building near its 
center. Inside, I espied a young man sit- 
ting at what seemed to be some kind of 
typewriter. His skin was pallid, as if he 
seldom ventured into the light of the sun. 
My long journey was over—I was face to 
face with the sorcerer wan Don. 

“Wan Don,” I entreated, “I have trav- 
elled many miles to learn the nature of 
reality. But J almost despair of doing so. 


* Address all communications to: David S. Web- 
ster, Higher Education Specialization, Graduate 
School of Education, University of California, Los 
Angeles CA 90024. 


For I know that each of us has his own 
separate reality. I am an old man, and [ 
fear that there are not years left in my life 
for me to learn all these different 
realities.” 

“Folklore,” replied wan Don. ‘‘There 
is only one reality. I will take you, Mar- 
cos, as my apprentice, and teach you how 
to know that reality.” 

Trembling, I asked, ‘‘wan Don, in order 
to know reality, must one chew the peyote 
button?’ 

“No, Marcitos,” he said, ‘‘one must 
push the computer button.” 

He led me to a room in the bowels of the 
building, a room that was filled with 
strange machines I had never seen before. 
He took some rectangular cardboard ob- 
jects with tiny holes in them and placed 
them in the machine. Immediately a whir- 
ring, clicking, and clattering began, such 
as I had never heard before. 

In terror I cried out, ‘‘What is happen- 
ing, wan Don? Are you stopping the 
world?” 

“No,” he replied, “Pm starting the 
run.” 


Coming soon: the next volume of the 
series, where Marcos struggles to ‘‘see” 
reality as wan Don does and still retain his 
sense of Yuma. 
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ON THE IMPORTANCE OF THE SOCIOLOGY OF SCIENCE 
TO THE GOALS OF GENERAL EDUCATION* 


JOEL PETER EIGEN 
Franklin and Marshall College 


The American Sociologist 1980, Vol. 15 (November):214-225 


One hears in current curricular discussions renewed interest in affirming the goals of general 
education, particularly that of instilling intellectual curiosity. The sociology of science offers to 
undergraduate education both an analytical framework and a body of literature with which to 
further these goals. This article highlights several themes in the sociology of science and 
examines how, in applying these perspectives to two areas in undergraduate sociology, 
students can be led to question the “received word’’ by seeking out the relationship between the 
production of scientific knowledge and the socio-political context in which scientific ideas are 
pursued. Suggestions for extending this perspective to sociobiology are discussed. 


The goal of general education is to fos- 
ter intellectual curiosity. One often uses 
the term “‘lifelong learner” to signify the 
consummate achievement of a liberal arts 
education. Such an education seeks not 
only to familiarize students with major 
substantive areas of knowledge—although 
it does strive for that—but also attempts 
to instill an appreciation for the structure 
of ideas and argument. 

Within a liberal arts curriculum, general 
education aims at “‘liberating the student 
from uncritical loyalties, prejudice, and 
provincialism’’ (Carnegie Commission, 
1977:154). To be *‘liberated,” to be able to 
question previously held assumptions, 
one must be sensitive to the way knowl- 
edge is received. Only in developing a 
good critical sense, a ‘“‘healthy skepti- 
cism,” can there be a basis for arriving at 
evaluative statements comparing the rela- 
tive worth between and among ideas. 
Those college curricula truly sensitive to 
these goals have the best chance to pro- 
duce inquisitive, curious students, i.e., 
lifelong learners.! 


* The author wishes to thank Dr. Ellen Frankel 
and two anonymous reviews for The American 
Sociologist for their insightful comments and sug- 
gestions for improving this manuscript. [Address all 
communications to: Joel Peter Eigen, Department of 
Sociology, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster 
PA 17604.] 

! Although intuitively sound, there is little sup- 
portive evidence that exposure to the principles of 
general education does indeed produce lifelong 
learners. Astin, after looking at several longitudinal 
studies, concluded that ‘‘information on the perma- 


One sees in the re-emergence of core 
curriculum, evidence of a certain anxiety 
on the part of today’s educators that the 
above goals are not being met. Harvard’s 
1978 “Report on the Core Curriculum’’ 
has received a good deal of publicity, but 
it is by no means an isolated attempt to 
translate purpose into substance. One 
hears a lively debate in colleges and uni- 
versities of all sizes over the minimum 
acceptable standard to be attained by each 
graduate. The standard would, in part, ac- 
quaint students with major areas of 
knowledge and the mode of inquiry char- 
acteristic of these areas. And there is con- 
currently a desire to expose students to 
modes of analysis and model building 
which, regardless of subject area, are es- 
sential if one is to make value judgments. 
This article will examine how a major area 
in sociology, the sociology of science, can 
be used to further the goals of general 
education through the question it raises in 
looking at scientific activity as a cultural 
process. 


nence of impact of different types of colleges and 
college experiences is limited primarily because such 
studies have focused on one outcome (income) and 
used one measure of college characteristics (selec- 
tivity or quality) (1977:209). When studies have 
looked at college attendance and 25 year follow-up 
performance on achievement tests it is unclear 
whether superior achievement of the college trained 
is due to college experience, or whether their sub- 
jects had chosen to continue their education because 
college merely reinforced curiosity and reading 
habits gained earlier. 
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IMPORTANCE OF SCIENCE TO GOALS OF EDUCATION 


SEVERAL THEMES IN THE 
SOCIOLOGY OF SCIENCE 


One way to nurture the curiosity so 
often referred to as the cornerstone of lib- 
eral learning is to challenge students to 
seek out relationships between changing 
scientific theory and changing social 
structure. This entails a reconsideration of 
the scientist as “‘passive observer of na- 
ture’s immutable laws,” and though this 
might strike some‘ readers as naive pos- 
itivism, few undergraduate instructors 
have not had to face the perception of 
scientists as ‘‘fact finders.’’ Rarely are 
students in the natural (or social) sciences 
asked to consider the context in which 
scientific ideas are accepted or rejected, 
or the existence of a normative structure 
to scientific work, or further, the extent of 
social responsibility scientists bear for the 
consequences of their work. Are these 
concerns only of interest after the data are 
in, or might they actually structure the 
inquiry and affect the interpretation of 
empirical findings? 

The first issue looks to the forum in 
which scientific discoveries are received 
and discussed. Some sort of evaluation is 
eventually made that a discovery or set of 
observations constitutes ‘‘valid knowl- 
edge,” but how is this assessment made? 
Although the unadorned positivist stance 
would lead one to suspect that scientists 
only “‘read’’ nature in some passive man- 
ner, the history of science literature 
provides rich instances of institutional and 
national boundaries which have con- 
ditioned the reception and diffusion of sci- 
entific ideas. Robert Merton (1968) is par- 
ticularly interested in the tendency within 
scientific circles to deny the historical im- 
port of the modern day discovery. He re- 
fers to the search for all earlier forms of 
the contemporary idea or discovery as 
adumbrationism, and suggests that one 
reason for this propensity may simply be 
chauvinism, a desire to claim scientific 
heritage along national boundaries and to 
discount any scientific discovery save by 
‘one’s own.” In this regard, one could 
argue that Darwin’s ideas were not taught 
in France until 1871 because of the French 
preference for their own evolutionist, Jean 
Baptiste Lamarck. Quite simply, no com- 
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pelling reason existed for scrapping 
Lamarck’s ideas in favor of the newer 
(and British) Darwin. Lamarck was 
eventually replaced when the French 
realized how hopelessly antiquated their 
scientific academies were. This startling 
discovery came at the hands of the 
‘“backward’’ Prussians, whose advanced 
technology and knowledge of munitions 
successfully triumphed over the more 
civilized French in 1871. The military de- 
feat appears to have precipitated the first 
curricular review of French academic sci- 
ence since the founding of the Ecole 
Polytechnique nearly a century before. As 
the example illustrates, paying attention 
to institutional allegiances and recognizing 
the intrusion of historical events on scien- 
tific activity can highlight the temporal 
and cultural aspects of scientific works 
and alert students to the critical nature of 
the context in which scientific work is re- 
ceived and discussed. 

The positivist stance which leads to 
‘scientist as fact finder’’ also gives rise to 
the conception of science as serendipitous 
discovery. To counter this perception, 
sociologists of science (Merton, 1970; 
Mulkay, 1976) have drawn attention to a 
probable normative structure which 
guides research activity. Although there 
seems to be some debate regarding 
exactly which norms characterize scien- 
tific work, there appears to be a consensus 
that normative models do indeed structure 
inquiry and give direction and perhaps 
interpretation to laboratory observations.> 


2 For related discussions on the differences be- 
tween national and temporal boundaries separating 
scientific communities, see Johnston (1976) and 
MacLeod (1977). 

3 According to Merton (1970) the ethos of modern 
science embraces the four institutional norms of uni- 
versalism (truth claims to be based on merit, alone), 
communism (scientists enjoy collective rights in 
knowledge and share their results), disinterestedness 
(emotional neutrality), and organized skepticism. 
The stress one sees here on rationality in the labora- 
tory can be traced to Merton’s description of the 
historical absorption of Puritan sensibilities into sci- 
entific research. The Puritan ethic which on the out- 
side emphasized direct communion with God 
through nature, fostered according to Merton, scien- 
tific values of empiricism, instrumentalism, and 
utilitarianism. The existence of a set of counter- 
norms has recently been argued (Mitroff in Mulkay, 
1976) in which commitment, secrecy, and 


- 
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Scientific work is purposeful, goal di- 
rected activity, and whether one chooses 
to cite institutional norms embracing 
value neutrality and universalism or the 
so-called counternorms of secrecy and 
particularism, the existence of prescrip- 
tive norms that structure scientific inquiry 
serves to remind students that scientists 
belong to social groups whose members 
publicly share common values— 
objectivity, the sanctity of the scientific 
method—-and whose work may similarly 
be guided by shared ideological 
beliefs—-for example, positivism or 
Marxism (Mulkay, 1979). As undergradu- 
ates are asked to probe questions of group 
commitment to both a particular scientific 
model and to the perception of science as 
“objective” and emotionally neutral, they 
are led to an appreciation of scientists as 
social actors whose work has been de- 
scribed as a “‘socially constructed 
reality.’’4 


particularism—selecting work of those scientists 


whose work is judged to be reliable—might also 
serve as normative guidelines for scientists. These 
two sets of norms are not necessarily adversarial, but 
rather they may be descriptive of different stages in 
the research enterprise when one set of norms is 
more binding than the other. l 

4 The effort to define science as socially con- 
structed reality represents an àttempt by sociologists 
of science to extend their focus into epistemological 
concerns traditionally within the province of the 
sociology of knowledge. According to Johnston, the 
initial boundary between these two areas had been 
maintained by Robert Merton and Joseph Ben-David 
who both felt that the actual production of scientific 
knowledge was not open to sociological analysis. For 
them, the content of scientific work was a search for 
truth; “knowledge is generated by an autonomous 
intellectual tradition’’ (1976:196). For a related dis- 
cussion on the positivist approach to physical sci- 
ence, see Krohn (1977). 

For other sociologists of science, however, the 
content of scientific work is not ‘‘autonomous,’’ but 
rather socially constructed, particularly as scientists 
endeavor to discover what is real. Their position 
closely resembles the perspective of the sociology of 
knowledge which seeks the relationship between 
knowledge and social existence. In sketching this 
special subfield, Mannheim (1936) looked to the 
different ways an object could present itself and in 
turn be perceived by an observer according to vary- 
ing social settings, and the varying social position of 
the observer. It is the experiential factor which Mann- 
heim finds so compelling: the experience of social 
life, of social groups, of competition and social status 
which affect one’s perception. No absolute truth 
here; truth does not remain constant over time, but 
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In addition to their membership in so- 
cial groups committed to this or that 
‘“‘model of reality,” scientists also enjoy 
an increasingly influential role in the 
political process by virtue of their role as 
government consultants and principal in- 
vestigators in federally funded research. 
The need to strike a balance between the 
canons of scientific research and social 
policy choices likely to involve partisan 
interests, constitutes another area of in- 
quiry for science and ‘society: the social 
accountability of scientific research. As 
Joseph Haberer points out, greater politi- 
cal involvement and an enhanced role in 
formulating public policy carry a respon- 
sibility beyond questions of methodologi- 
cal adequacy and competent judgment. 
Haberer wonders: ‘‘Who is to be held re- 


te 


evolves along with the processes of historical 
change. A ‘‘sphere of truth in itself’ is rejected by 
Mannheim as both ‘‘disruptive and unjustifiable” 
(1936:305). 

It is this conception of knowledge as mediated by 
human thought, as conditioned and constrained by 
institutional and national boundaries, that emerges 
as a potent theme in recent work in the sociology of 
science. MacLeod contends that social and contex- 
tual factors can influence the content of science; 
‘methods and formulae, analogies and metaphors, 
become an expression of views of people at different 
times” (1977:174). As such, these views become em- 
bedded in the socialization of subsequent genera- 
tions of scientists and help to fashion and buttress 
the ruling paradigm. Johnston (1976) notes that aca- 
demic science is ‘‘consensual.’’ The novice must 
learn to use accepted terms and “‘correct apparatus” 
which will ultimately affect his or her approach to 
their naturalistic studies. The contention, then, that 
knowledge is mediated through thought processes 
that might be contextually shaped and institutionally 
inspired places sociology of science, for these writ- 
ers at least, on the threshold of the sociology of 
knowledge. 

There still remains a considerable conceptual dis- 
tance to be bridged between the two subspecialties. 
Invoking Mannheim’s concern with social structure, 
existence, and thought does not immediately sub- 
Stantiate the claim that science is a ‘‘socially con- 
structed reality.” One still must seek out how the 
scientist’s perception is affected by his or her social 
status, group commitments, and life experiences. 
Something beyond ‘‘science as ideological 
superstructure” is clearly called for. How do exter- 
nal inputs, if indeed the scientist recognizes them as 
external, come to condition observations made in the 
laboratory or in the field? As Johnson writes, there is 
a need for a ‘‘theory of mediation between socioeco- 
nomic factors and the cognitive aspects of social 
reality which constitute and condition science”’ 
(1976: 199), 
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sponsible for a decision (on public policy), 
by whom, and on what grounds. .. 
(1969:326). This is no less fitting a ques- 
tion for the physicist working with nuclear 
reactors than for the criminologist pre- 
dicting delinquent careers. Will ‘‘society”’ 
ultimately be the richer for its greater 
understanding of natural (and social) phe- 
nomena? Should questions of account- 
ability constrain the choice of research 
topics? Do they? 

These three areas—variable reception 
of scientific ideas, normative structure, 
and social accountability—are represen- 
tative of some of the concerns in the 
sociology of science literature; they are 
not meant to be exhaustive nor to limit the 
scope of classroom inquiry. They are 
meant to challenge those students whose 
view of science is one of an insular, 
culture-free pursuit. Related to the above 
concerns is an interest in seeking out re- 
lationships between the interpretation of 
empirical findings and the analogic or 
metaphorical reasoning that scientists 
employ to bring coherence to their obser- 
vations. Often times, the metaphor has a 
social or cultural origin. The next section 
will explore how topics in the sociology of 
science can be used to help students ana- 
lyze and evaluate the literature in two cur- 
ricular areas in undergraduate sociology: 
the history of social theory and criminol- 


ogy. 


HISTORY OF SOCIAL THEORY 


Most students entering college have 
some familiarity, if only at the recognition 
level, with Charles Darwin’s On the Ori- 
gin of Species. Darwin’s meticulous data 
collection and restraint in publicizing his 
hypothesis concerning the dynamics of 
evolution serve as a model of cool, dis- 
passionate scientific research. But how 
are students to respond to thé idea of 
‘scientific research:’’ as an insulated, in- 
dependent disciplinary tradition of the 
scientist, or as a cultural activity receiving 
inputs from the surrounding culture? 

Darwin’s work provides an excellent 
Opportunity to explore the internalist/ 
externalist debate which has played sucha 
seminal role in the history of science. The 
internalist position is argued by those 
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historians (and scientists) who view the 
production and validation of scientific 
knowledge to be isolated, to a great ex- 
tent, from cultural and non scientific fac- 
tors (Kuhn, 1977). There is a limited role 
for external inputs in the posing of initial 
puzzles or enigmas which set the research 
in motion. But once graduate and other 
forms of specialized training produce sub- 
cultures of scientists concentrating on 
particular areas of study, it is the internal 
problem generated by a particular 
paradigm that prescribes the direction of 
scientific inquiry. This is the oldest, and 
for many physical scientists, the model 
that most accurately depicts the progress 
of naturalistic observation; when it is 
applied to Darwin’s work it yields the 
picture of deliberate, patient accumulation 
of evidence leading sequentially to the 
theoretical constructs of species variation 
and natural selection. 

There is an alternative view to the way 
scientists go about their work. The exter- 
nalist view contends that ideological, 
political, and economic changes affect all 
groups in a society, and one of these 
groups 1s, of course, scientists. External 
inputs are cited in the timing of scientific 
work, in the differential appeal of one or 
another speciality, and in the area of in- 
stitutional reform-——the opening up of new 
channels of communication and the op- 
portunity for ‘‘cross-fertilization’’ (Kuhn, 
1977). Merton’s work (1970) on the re- 
lationship between Puritan values em- 
bracing empiricism and instrumentalism 
and the quantum leap in scientific activity 
in 16th and 17th century England is an 
example of the externalist approach.® 


5 Some writers have speculated that the inter- 
nalist’s steadfast avoidance of social context 
arguments may be motivated by a desire on the part 
of scientists to protect their claims to political neu- 
trality and freedom from outside contro! (Johnston, 
1976) or because of ‘‘deep seated fears of epis- 
temological relativism’’ (MacLeod 1977:160). 

€ Mendelsohn has also pointed out the close corre- 
spondence between cultural shifts and new scientific 
directions in the 16th and 17th centuries: 


No conspiracy theory of some special capitalist 
influence on the formation of the scientific way of 
knowing is necessary. The actors and their mis- 
sions were drawn from the same segment of soci- 
ety and the same group conflicts and social forces 
for both the nascent scientist and the aspiring 
capitalist (1977: 16). 
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The utility of separating inputs into 
‘‘internal’’ and ‘‘external’’ categories has 
recently been criticized as both artificial and 
nonproductive. Johnston (1976) argues in- 
stead for a contextual model, one that 
recognizes the need to account for the 
purposive nature of scientific work. 
Goals, writes Johnston, are determined by 
the level of cognitive development; they 
are themselves part of the research pro- 
cess. When one considers scientific work 
as goal directed, social activity, one looks 
for a commitment that scientists make to a 
particular model of reality. This concern 
with externally inspired goals and inter- 
nally evolving value commitments sug- 
gests that there may be a way to relate the 
social and economic surroundings to the 
way in which scientists approach the natu- 
ral world. Just such an attempt to synthe- 
size the social and economic context of 
19th century England with the internally 
evolving disciplines of botany and biology 
makes Darwin’s work such a fruitful area 
for sociological inquiry. 

Considerations of time and space play a 
central role in the sociology of science. In 
terms of biological theory, Mulkay (1979) 
has noted that theories of evolution first 
took root in countries experiencing thriv- 
ing capitalist expansion. One reason for 
this intellectual curiosity was that in 
exploring the New World for foreign 
markets, merchants brought back not only 
raw materials for production but also evi- 
dence of a multitude of varieties of plant 
and animal life. One needs to remember 
that Lyell, Darwin’s mentor, has sup- 
ported Cuvier’s conclusion that there was 
a definite limit to variations around a 
mean (Young, 1971). The question 
prompted by these new discoveries was: 
“Why should such variation occur?” 

Commercial sea-faring vessels often 
took on amateur naturalists to collect and 
bring back enigmatic variations found in 


the New World. Darwin, at the time of the _ 


now famous voyage of the Beagle, was 
just such an amateur (Bernal, 1954). A 
man of independent means and no fixed 
occupational prospects, he was in a posi- 
tion to take advantage of the opportunity 
for study and self-reflection provided by 
the long South American journey. 

Gould (1977a) points out that Darwin’s 
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social status might have played an even 
larger role in affording him the time and 
space needed to collect his evidence of the 
range of plant and bird variations. He 
sailed “‘ . . . as (the captain’s) companion, 
primarily to share his table at mealtime for 
every shipboard dinner during five long 
years” (1977:30a). Out of this friendship 
which was based, at least initially, on 
similarity of class background, Darwin se- 
cured the conditions necessary to inspect 
fully the wildlife of the Galapagos Islands. 
It was while making these observations 
that he was struck with the subtle varia- 
tions in species and wondered why vari- 
eties of bird and plant life had grown to be 
so different from their ancestors on the 
mainland. 
If nothing else, this story illustrates the im- 
portance of social class as a consideration in 
the history of science. How different would 
the science of biology be today if Darwin had 
been the offspring of a tradesman and not the 
son of a very wealthy physician. Darwin’s 
personal riches gave him the freedom to pur- 
sue research without encumbrance. Since 
his various illnesses often permitted only 
two to three hours of fruitful work per day, 
any need to make an honest living would 
probably have shut him off from research 
entirely. We now icarn that Darwin’s social 
standing also played a crucial role at a turn- 
ing point in his career. Fitzroy (the Captain), 
was far more interested in his mealtime 
companion’s social graces than his compe- 
tence in natural history (Gould, 1977a:31). 


The influence of Britain’s business 
sector on Darwin’s work, however, went 
beyond the initial opportunity to observe 
species variation. Commercial breeders 
most likely provided him with the 
theoretical framework that was to serve as 
the conceptual basis for natural selection. 
This framework originated in the com- 
mercial practice of artificial selection: 
choosing for mating varieties which best 
met the needs of the breeders. Those vari- 
eties best ‘‘adapted’’ to the needs of the 
commercial community were selected for 
selling and reproduction; those forms 
deemed unsatisfactory were discarded. 
Selection thus came to signify ‘“successful 
adaptation.” The rewards that could ac- 
crue from proper ‘‘adaptation’’ were not 
lost on Darwin; ‘‘Hard Cash paid down 
over and over again is an excellent test of 
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inherited superiority” (Darwin in Mulkay, 
1979:102). 

It appears to be this very conscious 
human practice of selecting one variety 
over another which proved so central to 
Darwin’s conception of the process of 
evolution in nature (Ruse, 1973). Because 
the sociology of science challenges stu- 
dents to look for informal, metaphorical 
reasoning in the laboratory, this particular 
metaphor of purposeful selection takes on 
special significance. As commercial 
breeders choose the more robust varieties 
of each species for ‘‘survival,’’ so nature 

‘must ‘‘select’? those forms (including 
human forms) best adapted to the rigors of 
the environment.’ 

But how to explain the origin of new 
types in nature? Darwin again drew on the 
formation of new breeds by artificial 
selection. First, he assumed that the 
potential for variability was constant; or- 
ganic forms showed a tendency to vary 
when domesticated. Second, he isolated 
the elements of evolution: random varia- 
tion, struggle for existence, and adaptive 
selection by the environment.®? Of these 
three, he could produce only evidence of 
random variation. To persuade his scien- 
tific audience that new forms could origi- 

. nate in the struggle for survival among 
variations, he drew on one of the most 
controversial and widely. debated social 
topics of his time: competition and favor- 
able adaptation. 

= During the twenty years that Darwin 
spent collecting evidence of random vari- 
ation, few writers could claim greater im- 
pact on European consciousness than 
Thomas Malthus (Young, 1969). His grim 
analysis of the inevitability of human mis- 
ery and privation as positive checks on 
population growth provided a demo- 
graphic model uniquely fitted to the de- 
bate about social struggle and adaptation.? 


’ For a detailed discussion of artificial selection 
and heritable change in captivity, see Ruse 
(1973:102-107). 

8 Pre-Darwinian naturalists also recognized the 
existence of struggle, but did not grant it a primordial 
role in evolution. For a discussion of the different 
conceptions of struggle in nature predating Darwin’s 
work see Gale (1972). 

9 Although the concept of struggle is central to his 
hypothesis, Malthus does not grant it a ‘‘creative’’ 
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Because all organisms tended to vary, 
available food stuffs would inevitably be 
depleted in an effort to sustain all forms of 
existing life. The only checks on this 
population growth were disease and war. 
How then does one account for the sur- 
vival of some variations? 

Adaptation became the conceptual tool 
to explain selective survival. The or- 
ganism varies in no determinate direction; 
no inherent species perfectibility was 
contended. Instead, Darwin argued that 
nature selects for certain characteristics 
(Greene, 1959). Earlier, Malthus and Her- 
bert Spencer argued that those human 
forms best adapted to the rigors of com- 
petition had the greatest chance for sur- 
vival (and did indeed survive!). Darwin 
was then able to depict nature as selecting 
those varieties with favorable adaptation 
in the wild. One needs to remember that 
Darwin had no direct evidence of this; 
artificial selection does not show *“* ... 
either that natural selection exists, or that 
if it does exist, in what direction such 
selection points’? (Ruse, 1973:103). He 
could specify neither the laws of variation 
nor the means by which variations were 
preserved. Darwin’s task, according to 
Young was to ‘“‘explain away the lack of 
evidence while repeatedly stressing the 
greater plausibility of his theory over that 
of special creation’ (1969:469). What 
Darwin could rely on was an array of 
Victorian attitudes embracing cultural 
ideas of conflict, competitiveness, and 
domination which characterized mid-19th 
Century thought (Gale, 1972:342~343). 

When Darwin invoked Malthusian 
principles to account for natural selection 
out of the struggle for survival, he also 
made his theory especially attractive to 
the business community. Those who sat at 
the top of the social and economic 
pyramid quoted both Malthus and 
Spencer as justification for a status quo, 
non interventionist State policy. Natural 
selection gave their arguments further 
strength; because we are all ‘‘put on 
trial, unfettered competition was the 





role; no species perfection or qualitative improve- 
ment is achieved. Indeed Gale writes that Malthis 
t, , . discusses struggle within an anti-evolutionary 
context” (1972:337). 
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only way to ensure progress. Progress was 
perhaps the most powerful cultural theme 
in 19th Century Europe, and Darwin’s 
conception of evolution fit perfectly with 
the existing social, economic, and political 
doctrine (Merz, 1923). 

Students of the history and sociology of 
science are asked to pursue the origin and 
implications of a scientist’s beginning as- 
sumptions. Does ‘‘survival of the fittest” 
allow for the reality of inherited privilege? 
Had Darwin not used a model of competi- 
tion, might one see a different conception 
of ‘‘favorable adaptation?’’ Is it human- 
kind’s lot to sit passively by and merely 
observe the ineluctable progress of na- 
ture’s ‘‘stern discipline,’ or can 
ameliorative measures be taken? 

It is by probing these working assump- 
tions that one is able to see science as 
‘‘cultural inquiry,” as an interpretive en- 
terprise whose practitioners are conscious 
members of not only their own specialized 
subcultures but of the larger culture as 
well. As members of both worlds they 
construct their own sense of meaning, in 
this case, bestowing the legitimacy of 
“true knowledge” on that which is ob- 
servable and ‘‘real.’’!° One wonders, 
though, how much of this observation is 
conditioned through ideological commit- 
ments to one paradigm or another, and to 


t0 This position has recently been explored by 
Overington who stresses the community-based stan- 
dards of scientists in the evaluation (and production) 
of scientific knowledge. It is this “‘socially contex- 
tual and communitarian character of scientific 
knowledge which undermines the privileged 
character of that knowledge’’ (1979:5). By 
‘privileged knowledge” Overington is referring to 
the claim that scientific knowledge is somehow ‘‘true 
knowledge,” free from the contaminating influences 
of external inputs. 

Overington pays particular attention to the degree 
of commitment scientists show in their work. As 
Kuhn has noted, scientists are recruited through a 
process of socialization which offers to the novice 
models of reality, standards for prediction, and 
judgments of adequacy. Students are trained in 
“convergent thinking’? (Kuhn, 1977:226). As mem- 
bers of special subcultures, they have a sizeable in- 
vestment in the current picture of social reality and 
devote their energy to making their paradigm fit with 
the available evidence. Having considered these 
factors, Overington asks whether science should 
continue to enjoy its ‘privileged knowledge” status, 
or whether sociologists of science should turn their 
attention to how scientific communities ‘‘construct 
what they accept as factual or known.”’ 
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what extent “‘ ... social ideologies can 
adopt those parts of scientific knowledge 
which are acceptable to the interests of a 
class, or a system of other social beliefs. 
... (MacLeod, 1977:169). In Darwin’s 
case, his relationship to Britain’s business 
community, his use of the metaphor of 
purposeful selection, and his reliance on 
Malthus, help the student to question the 
‘“‘privileged’’ nature of science as an in- 
sulated, “‘culture-free’’ pursuit. 


CRIMINOLOGY 


In addition to alerting students to rec- 
ognize the effect of cultural themes in sci-. 
ence, undergraduate sociology also can 
strive to utilize the range of analytic tech- 
niques presented by Thomas Kuhn in The 
Structure of Scientific Revolutions (1962). 
Concepts of paradigm, anomaly, and sci- 
entific revolution then can be applied to 
the question of how paradigmatic shifts 
occur in the history of natural and social 
sciences. A particularly compelling 
analysis of just such a shift in criminology 
has been offered by Robert Nye (1976). 

Cesare Lombroso often is credited with 
being the father of scientific criminology. 
L’Uomo Delinquente, published in 1876, 
proferred a biological theory of crime 
causation which immediately caught the 
attention of the legal and scientific com- 
munity. A physician specializing in cre- 
tenism and anthropometric mea- 
surements, Lombroso arrived at his 
theory in large part due to an autopsy he 
performed on the most notorious brigand 
of his day, Vilella. Lombroso found a de- 
pression on the occipital fossa which re- 
sembled the cranial formation of lower- 
order birds and rodents (Wolfgang,.1960). 
His conclusion was that criminals were 
human forms who had failed to evolve, 
they were “‘atavists,’’ and as such were 
incapable of living in 19th Century 
civilized society. 

Lombroso’s use of evolutionary theory 
to fashion the first ‘‘scientific’’ theory of 
criminal behavior is a fitting example of 
the force and diffusion of scientific ideas 
far removed from their original formula- 
tion. The notion of the criminal’s ‘‘failure 
to evolve” gained immediate currency ina 
scientific community already excited by 
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the theory of recapitulation (Gould, 1977b). 
Lombroso not only claimed that what one 
calls crime among ‘‘civilized adults” was 
actually normal behavior among animals, 
he further mentioned that one could find a 
justification for capital punishment in the 
demonstrated effectiveness of natural 
selection. Such was the spread of origi- 
nally ‘‘internal’’ concepts of biological 
evolution. 

Lombroso’s work was part of the larger 
scientific tradition of positivism which had 
been given its initial focus by Comte and 
Spencer. According to the positivist’s 
perspective, social behavior was the effect 
of antecedent causes located in the physi- 
cal universe. Consequently the human 
species lost its link to divinity and ap- 
peared as a purely naturalistic phenome- 
non whose manner had been determined 
by so many external ‘‘causes.”’ 


In 1885, the fortunes of Lombroso and. 


the ‘‘Italian School’’ were at their highest 
point. The First International Congress of 
Criminal Anthropology held in Rome wit- 
nessed the gathering of European dele- 
gates to pay homage to Lombroso and his 
celebrated students Enrico Ferri and 
Raffaele Garofalo. Included in this con- 
ference was a group of French social sci- 
entists. Most prominent in this latter 
group was Alexander Lacassange. 

Lacassange presented the first serious 
threat to Lombroéso’s biological model. 
He warned against using such unproved 
words as atavism and Darwinism, assert- 
ing that it was absurd to associate ‘‘primi- 
tive anatomical characteristics with a 
pathological predisposition to crime’’ 
(Nye, 1976:339). The only recourse left to 
society was to construct institutions in 
which to ‘‘warehouse the degenerates,” 
and throw away the key. 

Historically, the conference drove a 
wedge between the French and Italian 
Schools of Criminology. The French 
School eventually triumphed, but why? 
Can one attribute the change to the ac- 
cumulation of internal anomalies or to the 
weight of external pressures that would 
mold the environmental school of the 
1890s. In seeking out the connections 
between the social origins of the reformers 
and the occupational structure of the 
French courts, students begin to recog- 
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nize that the role science is asked to play 
often is conditioned by social forces and 
this affects the type of questions one asks 
and consequently the content of the re- 
search. 

For Lacassange and the other French 
social scientists, the crucial concern was 
social milieu. Not only did environment 
provide the setting for the germination of 
etiological criminal traits, it also served as 
an alternate force in evolution. The 
French, it will be remembered, showed a 
distaste for Darwin preferring instead his 
predecessor, Lamarck who first pro- 
pounded the theory of the heritability of 
acquired characteristics.}! 

Lamarckian evolutionary thought held 
out to the social sciences the possibility of 
modifying the criminal’s behavior. Adap- 
tation was Lamarck’s animating principle; 
not maladaptation and selection, but posi- 
tive adjustment and perfection. A second 
‘French source” for this environmental 
emphasis was Pasteur whose emphasis on 
culture as the focal point in the growth of 
bacteria also was adapted to the 
criminological debate. The microbe was 
the individual who only adopted criminal 
traits in the proper fermenting broth. This 
shift in focus to melieu and adaptive 
potential gave the French School a strong 
internalist argument against Lombroso; 
the fundamental assumptions which 
guided Lombroso’s work were unwar- 
ranted and produced a ‘“‘flawed’’ concep- 
tion of criminal evolution. But the debates 
over evolution were still at a theoretical 
level; neither school could provide suffi- 
cient material evidence to. substantiate its 
claims. There appears to have been no 
obvious, ‘‘internal’’ reason why the 
French should have predominated. 

An externalist argument has been made 


11 Lamarck’s theory is a behavioral approach to 
biological evolution; the mechanism of evolution was 
the organism’s interaction with the environment 
(Stocking, 1968). Structural modifications to the or- 
ganism accomplished through its lifetime could be 
passed on to the next generation, thus preserving 
these traits through reproduction. The implication 
for social behavior was quite apparent; culture also 
could be transmitted through the inheritance of ac- 
quired characteristics. There is then the possibility of 
improving the human species. Culture simply ac- 
cumulated in one’s blood and was preserved through 
inheritance. 
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by Robert Nye (1976). In his perceptive 
comparison of the structure of courtroom 
roles in Italy and France, one begins to 
see the true impact of cultural milieu on 
science. French legal practice differed 
from the Italian form in the critical area of 
psychiatric expert testimony. The 
Napoleonic legal code gave birth to legal 
medicine in France, officially allowing the 
psychiatrist into the courtroom as an ex- 
pert witness. He was in the courtroom, 
however, only at the pleasure of the pre- 
siding judge. The psychiatrist’ s income and 
professional security therefore depended 
on a cooperative relationship with the 
presiding magistrate. It was in the nature 
of this dependency that one sees the at- 
traction to a “‘soft’’ environmental causa- 
tion theory, one that did not question the 
judge’s sentencing prerogatives or role in 
guilt-fastening, but one that still allowed 
the expert to advise the bench. 

In contrast, a theory embracing biologi- 
cal causation left relatively little for the 
judiciary to do. The trial itself easily could 
become a scientific forum replacing, as 
Ferri advocated, juries with psychiatrists. 
The judiciary quite rightly could fear the 
usurping role science might have on its 
own occupational niche (Nye, 1976:345). 
How best then to show the court’s recog- 
nition of the importance of science with- 
out compromising legal jurisdiction? The 
obvious recourse was the French school’s 
environmental hypothesis. Not only did it 
leave the judiciary firmly in control of the 
legal process but it assured psychiatrists 
of an influential role and court-appointed 
financial security. Acceptance of the envi- 
ronmental school also provided for a new 
class of correctional personnel whose 
focus would be one of rehabilitation. !? 


.12 That a new paradigm had been accepted can be 
seen in several developments in France in the late 
1880s. According to Kuhn, the reception of a single 
paradigm is often a sign of scientific ‘‘arrival’’ for a 
pre-scientific field. The Criminological Archives, a 
journal devoted to research and opinion on crime 
was edited by Lacassange and Gabriel Tarde and 
together with the formation of specialized societies 
the French Academy of Moral and Political Science, 
a paradigm was truly in the final stages of develop- 
ment and acceptance. Finally, the claim of a spe- 
cialized place in the curriculum conclusively pro- 
claimed criminology to be a science. The 1894 Con- 
gress of the International Union of Penal Law called 
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Explanations for the paradigmatic shift 
in criminology can certainly encompass 
the internalists’ and externalists’ 
arguments. According to some scholars, a 
well-documented, theoretically sophisti- 
cated sociological explanation was likely 
to prevail given the inadequacy of Lom- 
broso’s methodology and numerous cri- 
tiques of his work that were well circu- 
lated in the academic-scientific commu- 
nity (Nye, 1976). Also, popular notions 
that crime, alcoholism, and vice were re- 
lated to such environmental factors as 
poverty and slum life transcended those 
which linked deviant behavior to bizarre 
anatomical peculiarities. Victor Hugo’s 
Jean Valjean, after all, manifested no me- 
dian occipital fossa; his road to crime was 
all too clearly one of environmental cir- 
cumstances. 

But there was at the same time a very 
strong externalist argument featuring the 
class interests and occupational security 
of judge and psychiatrist. Environmental 
theories, with their odd mixture of re- 
sponsibility and constraint, choice and 
determinism, allowed court professionals 
substantial financial and status rewards 
(Nye, 1976). In looking at this shift in 
criminology, one is reminded of Michael 
Mulkay’s characterization of science and 
the sociology of knowledge; 


. .. knowledge is formulated in response to the 
interests and economic concerns of various 
social groups; and is constrained by the 
ideological assumptions current within par- 
ticular modes of production (Mulkay, 
1979:5). 


The ‘‘various groups’’ mentioned in the 
above example were quite clearly con- 
strained by professional (and economic) 
concerns. Although few would assert that 
only self-serving financial rewards moti- 
vated the French school’s acceptance of 
environmental determinism, the remark- 
able congruence of opinion among such 
disparate groups as lawyers, educators, 
psychiatrists, judges, and correctional 
workers bears careful analysis. It is the 


for the practice of law to apply sociology’s princi- 
ples. This conference was held two years after the 
International Congress of Criminal Anthropology 
which celebrated the triumphant ascendance of the 
French School (Nye, 1976:254). 
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effect of role, professional ethic, and tem- 
poral considerations on scientific theory 
that makes this shift in social science such 
a fertile area for analysis. 


CONCLUSION 


Several years ago sociology received 
one of its greatest intellectual challenges 
with the publication of Edward O. Wil- 
son’s Sociobiology. Geneticists, 
biologists, and others in the natural sci- 
ences have been quick to seize upon the 
relevance of Wilson’s ‘‘modern synthe- 
sis” for their disciplines; sociologists have 
been conspicuous by their absence. Yet 
Wilson’s work speaks directly to core 
concepts in sociology; indeed the chapter 
headings read like a table of contents of 
any of the ubiquitous ‘‘Intro’’ texts 
around: roles and caste, parental care, de- 
velopment and modification of social be- 
havior.. Sociology’s inattention cannot be 
attributed to any mistake about the scope 
of Wilson’s claim. Consider the following 
passage concerning the modern synthesis: 


... in which each phenomenon is weighted 
for its adaptive significance and then related 
to the basic principles of population genet- 
ics. It may not be too much to say that 
sociology and the other social sciences .. . 
are the last branches of biology waiting to be 
included in the Modern Synthesis. One of 
the functions of sociobiology, then, is to re- 
formulate the foundations of the social sci- 

‘ ences in a way that draws these subjects in 
the Modern Synthesis (Wilson, 1975:4). 


How are students in sociology to ap- 
proach this work? How will they respond 
to Wilson’s explantion for stratification 
which attributes hierarchical position to 
genetic predisposition? And further, how 
can a sociological study of the ‘‘modern 
synthesis” affirm the goals of general 
education? 

As students approach what Wilson has 
written and how he has presented his 
case, the importance of paradigm as per- 
spective becomes evident. The author’s 
use of fitness, adaptation, and survival is 
quite similar to the functionalist approach 
in sociology; for both, individual members 
of the species are selected because of their 
inclusive fitness. Available talent is 
scarce, and because functionally impor- 
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tant positions must be filled, stratification 
evolves to ensure that important posi- 
tions, be they soldier ant or physician, 
will be filled by the most talented mem- 
bers of the species. But what is the evi- 
dence of adaptation . . . survival? If one 
of the goals of general education is to de- 
velop a ‘‘critical mind in the sense of the 
capacity to test and challenge ... pre- 
viously unexamined assumptions” (Ken- 
niston and Gerzon in Carnegie Commis- 
sion, 1977:155) shouldn’t students look 
for adaptation as a process, one in which 
particular characteristics spell survival at 
one time and perhaps not at another? 
After all, adaptive characteristics vary not 
only from human to non human species, 
but from one human society to another, 
and even within the same society over 
time. Wilson’s exclusive focus on gene 
pools as the basic unit in evolution all but 
dismisses the extent of sociocultural vari- 
ation and the survival of certain selected 
forms of human behavior. As Blute 
writes: 
The relative frequency of alternative 
sociocultural beliefs wax and wane with time 
depending upon their own adaptiveness to a 
sociocultural milieu and these fluctuations 
are accompanied by appearances of novelty 
and events of extinction (1976:730). 


Are these beliefs (and practices) adaptive 
because they have survived; did they aid 
their adherents to survive? Is there 
perhaps a level of shared meaning that 
Wilson ignores in his attempt to synthe- 
size human and non human behavior 
forms? Might this level distinguish human 
from non human societies in a discussion 
of the process of survival or stratification? 
Wilson presents the human species to be 
one of many, showing the reader the con- 
tinuity of behavioral forms across species. 
Students will no doubt find his doc- 
umentation impressive and his thesis 
compelling, but they also should be led to 
question why the author limited his inves- 
tigation to genetic endowment when there 
exists so much human variation at the 
sociocultural level. 

Another theme to stress in presenting 
sociobiology to undergraduates is that the 
creation and acceptance of scientific ideas 
occurs within describable social and cul- 
tural contexts, namely scientific and aca- 
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demic institutions, and that these contexts 
are open to sociological study. Sociobiol- 
ogy has been all but ignored by 
sociologists perhaps because its tenets 
appear to raise anew the arguments of so- 
cial Darwinism and Herbert Spencer. If 
this ‘‘modern synthesis’? is summarily 
dismissed simply because of its social im- 
plications, i.e., that it tends to confer 
legitimacy to the status quo, then this 
dismissal will serve to demonstrate that 
sometimes the rejection of scientific ideas 
may have little to do with the internal con- 
sistency of a new scientific argument. One 
wonders whether social scientists share 
some commitment to a vision of ‘‘social 
reality” that precludes their serious con- 
sideration of biological explanations for 
social behavior. 

On the question of internal consistency, 
Wilson’s work also can serve to explore 
the issue of argument by analogy; because 
one sees X behavior in ants and birds, and 
if the same actions are observed in human 
conduct, does this signify that the behav- 
ior has a common genetic base among áll 
living species? How are. students to re- 
spond to argument by analogy? One can 
see in the examples presented in this 
paper the saliency of the metaphor of 
selection that Darwin found so useful in 
interpreting chance variation and the 
preservation of selected forms. Similarly, 
when French criminologists invoked the 
memory of Pasteur in alluding to the 
‘fermenting broth’’ as the medium (one 
might even say culture) in which criminal 
traits take root and ‘‘sprout,’’ they were 
availing themselves of an already ac- 
cepted scientific explanation borrowed 
from another discipline. But are all such 
‘borrowings’ as well received; what 
factors condition the reception of a paired 
association with another’s discipline? 

MacLeod (1977) suggests that one place 
to find an explanation may be the ‘‘social 
function’’ of these scientific ideas; in both 
cases cited above, the scientific ideas 
helped to buttress either political ideology 
or occupational security. Natural selec- 
tion as an evolutionary theory did not ap- 
pear out of a vacuum. Given the themes of 
competition and struggle so central to 
Victorian life, one really isn’t suprised 
that On the Origin of Species found a 
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ready audience. And when one thinks of 
the unique role structure of the French 
courtroom, it is not hard to account for the 
eventual triumph of the environmentalist 
position in criminology given the occupa- 
tional concerns of judges, psychiatrists, 
and academic sociologists. To say all of 
this is not to imply some sort of cultural 
determinism, where scientific discoveries 
follow, or are dictated by, social thought. 
Rather, it is to alert students to the aca- 
demic forum in which certain scientific 
problems are posed and others are ig- 
nored, to the political context in which 
some research avenues are opened up for 
possible exploration and others are closed 
off as too volatile or ‘‘sensitive.’’ One 
wonders if the growing popularity of 
sociobiology and renewed interests in 
biological theories in criminality are re- 
sponsive to perceived public disaffection 
with the Great Society social action pro- 
grams and the failure of rehabilitative 
measures. Genetics and ‘‘kinds of 
people” theories have been around for a 
long time; is their new-found re- 
spectability attributable to methodological 
sophistication or to their compatibility 
with emerging political themes of the new 
decade? 

These are not easy questions to pose in 
class, and the instructor who is able to 
extend the scope of class discussion to 
include a consideration of scientific 
knowledge as problematic in itself is 
skillful indeed. Perhaps one of the reasons 
why this and other goals of general educa- 
tion are so hard to realize is that they 
demand of instructors considerable self 
examination with regard to their own in- 
tellectual leanings and pedagogical de- 
vices. How often does one present mate- 
rial in such a way that students will ques- 
tion the conditions under which ideas and 
concepts evolve according to some auton- 
omous ‘“‘internal dynamic’’ and under 
what other conditions are these same 
ideas adapted to temporal and spatial con- 
straints? When students begin to recog- 
nize the influence of time and space, of 
ideology and professional ethic on the way 
they receive ideas, sociology will have 
taken an important step in reaffirming its 
role in general education: the fostering of 
intellectual curiosity and the ability to 
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challenge uncritical loyalties and 
provincialism. 
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Periodic regional surveys are relatively rare. We report on one such survey, which has been 
underway four years and combines contract research with the sociology department’ s research, 
teaching, and service programs. The organization of the project and the results of a recent 
evaluation are described in detail. The problems and prospects of starting an annual survey 


also are discussed. 


Periodic national surveys such as 
NORC’s General Social Survey, Univer- 
sity of Michigan’s Election studies, and 
the decennial Census are commonplace. 
With the exception of the Detroit Area 
Study (Schuman, 1977), periodic regional 
surveys are quite rare. Limited resources, 
tight budgets, and organization problems 
have prevented such surveys from devel- 
oping. Recent experience at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska suggests that periodic re- 
gional surveys are now possible. 

During the last four years, the Depart- 
ment of Sociology at the University of 
Nebraska-Lincoln has been engaged in a 


unique attempt to combine contract re- — 


search with basic social science research 
in an annual statewide social survey. As 
we have a steadily growing number of ar- 
ticles, papers, and theses coming from the 
survey data and have more demand from 
potential contracting agencies than we can 
handle, we feel our experiment has been 
successful. The purpose of this article is to 
describe in detail the history of the Ne- 
braska Annual Social Indicators Survey 
(NASIS), the way it operates, and the re- 
sults so that other Sociology Departments 
might explore the feasibility of undertak- 
ing what has been for us a most fruitful 
enterprise. In Nebraska the survey has 
proven productive for faculty and gradu- 
ate student research interests, supported 
an on-going research service apparatus, 
gained support for the Department and the 
College, as well as served the needs of 
contracting public agencies. 


*Address all communication to: Lynn White, Di- 
rector, Bureau of Sociological Research, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln NE 68588. 


HISTORY OF NASIS 


Since 1965 the Sociology Department 
has had a Bureau of Sociological Research 
in charge of providing faculty and students 
with research services such as keypunch- 
ing, coding, programming, interviewing, 
and terminal access to the central com- 
puter. While receiving some support from 
federal grants and from the College of Arts 
and Sciences, contract research seemed to 
be crucial to providing a full complement 
of services on a sustained basis. After ten 
years of experience, however, we had to 
conclude that contract research was not 
beneficial to the Department’s research 
program. Large projects taxed the staff 
and facilities and interfered with providing 
research services to faculty and students. 
The periodic and largely unpredictable 
schedule of contract research made it dif- 
ficult to maintain a staff. Perhaps more 
important, none of these contract re- 
search products led to a single piece of 
scholarly research, not even a single the- 
sis, in spite of large inputs of faculty time. 

One of the factors which led to a disillu- 
sionment with contract research was the 
gross inefficiency and wastefulness of the 
contract research we were doing. No 
sooner had we completed a statewide sur- 
vey for one agency, than another would 
request a similar survey of the same 
population—asking about half of the same 
questions. This suggested to us that 
perhaps we could manage in one statewide 
survey each year to produce, efficiently, 
contract survey data for state agencies, 
regularize our work schedule, and pro- 
duce data for basic social science re- 
search. 
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The idea had considerable appeal from 
the start. The idea of a joint University- 
State project appealed to the University 
Administration. It was seen as a major 
vehicle for providing public service and 
improving public visibility of the Univer- 
sity. The Dean was especially pleased as it 
is seldom that Arts and Sciences has a 
chance to provide public service in a di- 
rect way. A seed money grant of $6000 
was made available, as were additional 
equipment funds and a commitment to 
fund part of the cost of some of the 
Bureau’s support staff. 

Our first step was to write to all State 
agencies we thought might be interested 
and invite them to join an advisory group. 
Two one-day workshops and numerous 
meetings were held to acquaint planning 
and research directors of agencies with 
the project and to familiarize them with 
sample surveys, study design, and mea- 
surement problems. Considerable effort 
went into making state and local govern- 
ment agencies aware of the prospects and 
problems associated with the use of sur- 
vey data. This advisory group continues 
to meet and their advice is highly regarded 
and valuable to the project. 

These early efforts have been rewarded. 
Although not self-supporting in its first 
three years, the 1980 and all future sur- 
veys will earn enough through their con- 
tract component to meet costs for the en- 
tire survey project, including basic social 
research. The project is on its way to be- 
coming institutionalized among state 
agencies in Nebraska: some agencies buy 
every year, some every other year, and 
we get unsolicited inquiries each year 
about survey participation. 


STUDY DESIGN 


NASIS is an annual survey which alter- 
nates between a cross-sectional and a 
panel component. Each year we interview 
a sample of approximately 1800 noninsti- 
tutionalized adults over the telephone.’ 


1 A sample size of 1800 was selected on the basis 
of input from a wide range of sources. Most potential 
users indicated a sampling error of three percent at 
the .05 level of confidence was acceptable. In addi- 
tion, it provided subsamples of at least 100 for each 
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On odd-numbered years we interview 
members of a panel that began in 1977. On 
even-numbered years a new trend sample 
is interviewed. Some members of the 
trend sample become part of the suc- 
ceeding year’s panel to keep it represen- 
tative. Eighteen-year-old respondents 
(new adults) and new migrants to the state 
are added to the panel from each trend 
survey. Members of the panel lost by mi- 
gration and refusal are also replaced, 
being selected at random from members of 
the trend survey who are of the same age, 
sex, ahd rural-urban residence. 

Sampling is done by random digit dial- 
ing (RRD) and the interviewing by tele- 
phone from a central location. For de- 
tailed descriptions of the RRD procedure 
see Klecka and Tuchfarber (1978). In the 
first year of the survey, one half of the 
sample was selected by RRD and inter- 
viewed by telephone and the other half 
selected by conventional area probability 
techniques and interviewed in person. 
Careful analysis of the representativeness 
and data quality of these two sampling- 
interviewing techniques demonstrated 
fewer statistically significant differences 
than would occur by chance. These com- 
parisons have proven useful in justifying 
the use of the less expensive telephone 
interview to potential contracting agen- 
cies. 

Each year’s interview is divided into 
three parts: core questions, basic research 
questions, and contractor’s questions. In 
a typical survey, 25—30 minutes are sold, 8 
minutes are core questions, and 7—12 min- 
utes are basic research questions. The 
core questions consist of basic demo- 
graphic variables and selected indicators 
of quality of life. The demographic ques- 
tions cover age, sex, family status, educa- 
tion, migration, employment, ethnicity, 
religious affiliation, marital history, in- 
come, and residence (community and 
housing). The quality of life items solicit 
respondent’s satisfaction with commu- 
nity, neighborhood, job, family, and fi- 


planning region in the state. While different agencies 
use different regions, there is one set that is used 
more than others. Region is coded into the data as is 
county which is the basis for most other planning 
region designs. 
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nancial prospects. Items dealing with the 
individual’s health, political participation, 
and personal safety are also asked. Most 
of these items are worded to conform to 
national studies such as NORC’s General 
Social Survey, the National Health Sur- 
vey, Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration victimization surveys, Na- 
tional Election surveys, and the like. 

The fall is devoted to working with 
potential contractors and drafting and 
pretesting items. It is on the basis of the 
pretest that the interviewing time for each 
agency is determined; a minute of inter- 
viewing time on the 1980 survey sold for 
$1500. The entire schedule is pretested in 
early December by the interviewers who 
are going to be doing the survey. The tele- 
phoning is done from February through 
April from the Bureau offices by experi- 
enced, professional interviewers. The 
data are coded, punched, verified, put on 
tape, and cleaned during the succeeding 
three months. Data are available in mid 
summer so that faculty can work with it 
over the summer and agency personnel 
can begin work on reports due for the 
legislative session beginning in January. 

For their $1500/minute contractors get 
frequency distributions on their items and 
on some background variables plus 
crosstabulations among these. Additional 
analysis requests are met on an at-cost- 
basis. Agencies wishing complex analysis 
are urged to buy a copy of the entire data 
set on tape and do their own analysis. 
Faculty and students also carry out their 
own analysis. All purchasers of time on 
the survey may have exclusive use of their 
data for one year. So far, however, all 
buyers have waived this right and made 
their items available to other users. The 
only restrictions are that users file a 
statement with the NASIS director before 
using the data and that permission of the 
original contracting agency be sought be- 
fore any of their items are used in a public 
report. Faculty and students have free ac- 
cess to the data once they are collected, 
but are under the same obligations of 
courtesy noted above. The statements 
filed with the Director ensure that two 
groups are not working on the same prob- 
lem. 
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ORGANIZATION 


NASIS is an integral part of the De- 
partment of Sociology. Its Director is a 
full-time faculty member who is elected to 
a two-year renewable term as both Study 
Director of NASIS and Director of the 
Bureau. In return for being Director, this 
individual gets a one-course-per-semester 
reduction in teaching load, a summer sal- 
ary, and a few minutes of time on the 
survey. 

The Director is responsible to the entire 
faculty of the Department of Sociology 
which serves as a Governing Board of the 
Bureau and which makes all broad policy 
decisions. More immediate guidance is 
provided by an Executive Committee 
consisting of the Director, the Chair of the 
Department, the previous Bureau Di- 
rector, and two to three faculty members 
who volunteer for the committee. Of the 
latter, those who have a sustained interest 
in the project participate every year while 
others participate less often. Members of 
the Executive Committee make decisions 
on the length of the interview (usually 45 
minutes), the portion of the overall inter- 
view that is to be sold, and provide gen- 
eral guidance to the Director. In return for 
their service, members of the Committee 
determine the basic research material that 
forms a part of the survey and have first 
access to these data. 


CONSEQUENCES OF NASIS 


To assess the impact that NASIS has 
had, we consider its effect on faculty and 
student research productivity, its use for 
instructional purposes, and its effects on 
public policy as measured by the use re- 
ported by buyers and selected nonbuyers. 

Sociology faculty and students were 
surveyed about research based on NASIS 
data in a two-year period starting with the 
availability of data from the first survey. 
Twenty-seven separate research projects 
were undertaken by seven different fac- 
ulty and six graduate students. Eight pa- 
pers have been published or are in press, 
six papers were read at meetings, three 
theses were completed and three are 
underway, and there are seven papers still 
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in various stages of preparation. Two 
people from the Political Science depart- 
ment at Nebraska have published three 
articles using NASIS data and have sev- 
eral other projects underway. Three 
sociology departments in other institu- 
tions in Nebraska have purchased 
NASIS data sets on a regular basis, but we 
are unaware of the extent to which they 
have been utilized by these organizations. 
Overall, it has been a rich source of data 
for a significant number of faculty. The 
panel data just now available should ac- 
celerate the use of the data for scholarly 
research. One political science professor 
received two grants to buy time on the 
survey. Five sociologists have obtained 
grants to undertake special analyses of 
NASIS data. 

The use of NASIS in the instructional 
program is varied. In some courses data 
from the survey are reported in lectures. 
In other cases, data from the survey are 
used to illustrate certain methodological 
techniques. In the two-year-period 
NASIS was used in ten different courses 
which enrolled more than 2500 students. 
Data reported to introductory classes ac- 
count for eighty percent of student contact 
with NASIS. Other classes using NASIS 
data are: introductory and advanced 
methods courses; women in contempo- 
rary society; delinquency and crime; mar- 
riage and the family; population trends 
and problems; classes in urban sociology; 
social institutions, and policy and program 
evaluation. Extensive use of the data in 
the larger lower-level courses means that 
most students who take sociology courses 
come into contact with NASIS at one time 
or another. 

The effect of NASIS on public policy is 
much more difficult to assess. Our goal 
has been to provide accurate information 
so that more informed decisions can be 
made, not to advance a particular point of 
view. The project affects two sets of 
people: the public and policy makers. The 
public’s contact with the project is 
primarily through the NASIS reports pub- 
lished each fall. Each year a dozen or 
more of these reports are written and dis- 
tributed to the news media about survey 
findings. They cover topics of general 
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interest such as: quality of life in Ne- 
braska, Nebraskans’ views of their envi- 
ronment, fertility, marriage, and divorce 
in Nebraska, ethnic groups, political par- 
ticipation, people’s views of their State 
Legislature, residential mobility, criminal 
Victimization, energy conservation, and 
numerous other topics. Typically, these 
reports get considerable media coverage. 
In addition to the report itself, a news 
release is prepared and distributed to 
media all over the state. Articles appear 
on every report in the major newspapers 
in the state and probably in many local 
papers. At least five radio stations and the 
local T.V. station carry, on a regular 
basis, an item on each report and usually a 
clip from a conversation with its author. A 
taped interview prepared by the Univer- 
sity Information Office is sent around to a 
number of radio stations in the state. 
Some attention is given regularly to 
NASIS on a weekly University news pro- 
gram. The extent to which these efforts 
inform people about public issues is 
something about which we can only 
speculate. 

Some reports have captured the atten- 
tion of policy makers. A report showing 
citizens had little information about their 
State legislature generated considerable 
discussion among legislators and, as a re- 
sult, they made attempts to improve their 
‘‘image.’” A report on citizen evaluation 
of the fairness of property, sales, and in- 
come taxes has been cited by the Gov- 
ernor. On the other hand, reports about 
marriage and divorce, religious participa- 
tion, and rural-urban differences have not, 
so far as we know, influenced decisions of 
the voting public or policy makers. We 
have heard, moreover, of instances where 
ministers incorporate these materials into 
sermons, and our reputation as a source of 
information about the state has grown to 
the point where we regularly receive re- 
quests for information from news media, 
researchers, and planners for state and 
private agencies. So far we have received 
no negative press coverage; perhaps, be- 
cause we are a source of news that is 
dependable and cooperative. 

Information on the direct use of NASIS 
information by policy makers and pro- 
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gram administrators in public agencies 
was obtained from a phone survey of rep- 
resentatives of nine agencies who have 
bought time on the survey. 

Agencies which have purchased time 
represent the areas of health planning, 
welfare, crime, environment, alcoholism, 
recreation, aging, extension, and eco- 
nomic development. Representatives 
from these agencies were questioned 
about reports they had prepared using 
NASIS data. The nine agencies had com- 
piled 28 reports and papers in the period 
since NASIS began (which is slightly 
more than two years before the survey of 
policy and program administrators was 
undertaken). Reports were prepared for 
other administrators within the agency 
and in affiliated groups and for general 
consumption, such as annual and special 
reports intended for distribution to librar- 
les; use as teaching aids in schools; for 
citizens who request information; and 
constituent groups. Three agencies used 
NASIS data as the basis for statewide 
plans. Several agencies used the data to 
prepare special reports to the Governor 
and to members of the Legislature. A few 
agencies used the data to prepare reports 
required by the Federal government. One 
agency used the data as the basis of a 
technical report to be published in a pro- 
fessional journal. 

When asked: ‘‘Has your agency used 
NASIS to try and change or create new 
policies or program?” five of the nine re- 
sponded affirmatively (crime, aging, 
health, economic development, welfare), 
and another indicated it would do so in the 
near future. In most instances NASIS data 
was used as background information to 
justify new policies and was part of a 
larger package of evidence rather than the 
sole source of information. In one in- 
stance, however, the data were used as 
the basis for allocating funds within the 
state—in this case it was the basis for im- 
plementing rather than changing policy. 

NASIS has had the effect of actually 
increasing the use of research data in the 
operation of one-third of the agencies. In 
response to a number of questions about 
the quality of NASIS data, users deemed 
it a source of information that is reliable, 
easy to work with, and worth the money. 
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Agency representatives also were asked 
about their sources of data before 1977 for 
which they now use NASIS. Many re- 
ported conducting their own mail and ~ 
phone surveys, while others indicated 
they had drawn on data supplied by fed- 
eral agencies. Overall, then, it appears 
that NASIS is used extensively and that 
the data has some effect on public policy. 
It is seen as an improvement over sources 
used previously and users appear to be 
quite confident in and pleased with the 
project. 


STARTING AN ANNUAL SURVEY: PROBLEMS 
AND PROSPECTS 


The Department of Sociology at Ne- 
braska was in a good, but not unique, po- 
sition to start a contract research/social 
science survey. Our past experience with 
contract research had built up a network 
of state agencies who had already worked 
with us, an experienced team of clerical 
and interviewing staff, and established 
procedures for running both social sur- 
veys and contract research through the 
University and state systems. 

From our experience in Nebraska and 
from talking over the idea with people in 
three other states who have sought our 
help in starting a similar survey, the 
easiest step in beginning an annual survey 
is finding interested state agencies. Some 
agencies already run surveys, others are 
in need of survey data in order to plan or 
implement programs. Our format frees 
them even from drafting contracts and 
supervising data collection. It is an ex- 
tremely cost-efficient method of gathering 
data. We estimate that by participating in 
an omnibus survey, agencies cut their 
survey cost by one half over what it would 
cost them to implement a comparable sur- 
vey design. During the past three years we 
have had more agencies desirous of par- 
ticipating in the survey than we could ac- 
commodate without giving up some of the 
social research aims of the study. We ac- 
commodate agencies on a first come-first 
serve basis to avoid oversubscription. 

Looking back over our experience and 
talking with people in other states sug- 
gests that our decisions to maintain full 
control of the survey within the depart- 
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ment is crucial, as is building the survey 
from the bottom up. We did not try to 
launch the project by getting support from 
the Governor and other high state officials 
or even high University officials. Our ap- 
proach to agencies has been through 
people in charge of research and planning 
and not through agency directors. We 
have heard of two instances where ap- 
proaches through the top administration 
has lead to attempts by high government 
officials to censor questions they felt were 
“‘too sensitive.” By giving state agencies 
no direct control we have not encountered 
attempts to take control of the design of 
the survey which we understand has hap- 
pened in other states where such omnibus 
survey attempts have been tried. 

The real problems in setting up an an- 
nual survey rest in securing professional 
interviewers and a good clerical staff. 
Random digit dialing, while inexpensively 
producing a good random sample, is not a 
satisfactory experience for most inter- 
viewers: too much paper shuffling and not 
enough interviewing. Further, a 45-minute 
interview is difficult to sustain. Fewer 
than one percent of our respondents quit 
before the end of the schedule, but it does 
take skill to maintain the respondents’ 
interest. Our history of contract research 
makes it possible to maintain a team of 20 
professional interviewers who work for us 
for these three months each year. During 
-the rest of the year they work for NORC, 
CPS, and local survey organizations. 

The other major difficulty is getting 
through the red tape. Most university per- 
sonnel systems are not well equipped to 
deal with interviewers, temporary but rel- 
atively well-paid staff hired outside of any 
system-wide merit system. It also may 
take some negotiations to arrange special 
telephone rates. Even when a university 
has a WATS line, it is reasonable to try to 
negotiate lower weekend or evening rates 
based on very extensive usage. 

Even for research organizations with 
previous experience with contract re- 
search, it probably would require a one- 
year lag between starting a project such as 
this and beginning the first interview. 
Even in the fourth year of NASIS, when 
the buyers are largely familiar and the 
procedures have become institutionalized, 
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work on the survey begins six months 
prior to the first interview. 


THE NASIS EXPERIENCE: AN OVERVIEW 


Beginning the NASIS project is a deci- 
sion that we have not regretted. It has 
been good for the Department of Sociol- 
ogy, faculty as well as students, for the 
College of Arts and Sciences and the Uni- 
versity, and for the state agencies in- 
volved. 

From our point of view one of the major 
benefits is the significant amount of schol- 
arly research that has flowed from the 
survey. With the availability of the panel 
and cross-sectional trend data, we expect 
this to increase substantially. In addition, 
while we have not conceived of the survey 
primarily as a means to train graduate stu- 
dents, it has been instrumental in this re- 
gard. All of our students are given an op- 
portunity to be involved in the survey in 
either programming or analysis capacities. 
In order to accommodate as much interest 
as possible, all students interested in 
working on the analysis phase (doing 
analysis for buyers) can sign up for a 4/ 
hr/week overload to their regular funding 
to do programming. This gives them expe- 
rience in working with data and, as much 
as possible, in research decision-making. 
Out-going graduate students who have 
been involved with the project are making 
excellent use of their experience in getting 
university-affiliated or government jobs 
requiring expertise in data management, 
consulting, and data analysis. Graduate 
students also are urged to add to their vita 
and skills by writing a NASIS report for us 
and to explore the possibility of turning it 
into a journal article. Graduate students 
wishing to add items to the survey of the- 
sis or dissertation research are allowed to 
work off the cost of their items by helping 
with coding, programming, and analysis. 
Thus, while not designed primarily as a 


training vehicle, the survey has been in- 


strumental in teaching survey research 
methods and large data base analysis to 
our students.” In addition to these direct 


2 In any heterogeneous department there are, of 
course, individuals who do not want to be involved 
with survey research. The fact that students of all 
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benefits of the survey, there is a latent 
consequence of having survey apparatus 
already in place. Each additional study 
proposed by faculty or students is both 
easier and cheaper to accommodate. 
The costs necessary to achieve these 
results are relatively small. The actual 
costs of the survey are paid for by the 
contract component. The major cost to 
the Department is the forfeiture of two 
courses per year by the Study Director. 
The University Administration pays for 
leasing three computer terminals, main- 
taining a keypunch and verifyer, and the 


persuasions are not coerced into working on the 
project has been essential in maintaining support for 
the project from the entire Department. 
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salaries of a data entry leader and a sec- 
retary. 

Overall, then, the NASIS experience 
has been a fruitful one for the Department 
and the public agencies; it has proven to 
be regarded highly as a public service to 
the state and as a means of improving the 
public image of the College and Univer- 
sity. 
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The suggestion is made here that sociology is not ‘‘value-free’’ because this perspective cannot 
account for the way sociological works are actually generated. To illustrate this point, the 
author looks at the way communism has been treated in mainstream North American 
sociology. When one examines the various sociological works on communism one notices that 
the different scholars—Selznick (1952), Bell (1952), Shils (1954a), Stouffer (1955), Howe and 
Coser (1957), Lipset (1960), and Glazer (1961)—-decided to pursue certain issues rather than 
others because of their initial opinions of communism. Since most of these studies are strongly 
anti-communistic a one-sided picture of communism has resulted. Finally, a plea is made for a 
more sophisticated analysis of the ways in which a scholar is influenced by the society helshe 
lives in, so that one might more fully understand the complex relationship between political 


commitment and social theory. 


People are too emotional about 
communism or rather about their own 
communist parties, to think about a 
subject that one day will be a subject 
for sociologists. 


Doris Lessing, The Golden Notebook 
(1962) 


* Address all communications to: Richard Swed- 
berg, Widener Library, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge MA 02138. 


The way a social scientist’s political 
commitment influences his or her schol- 
arly work is one of the most controversial 
questions in social science. The two main 
traditions that dominate the debate are the 
Hegelian-Marxian one, which stresses 
that social science plays a political role in 
the sense that it is part of the unfolding 
whole of society, and the Kantian- 
Weberian tradition, which emphasizes 
that social science, if properly handled, 
can be kept outside the political arena. 
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Hegel and Marx saw society from the per- 
spective of totality and conceived their 
own theories as transcending academic 
divisions as well as the distinction be- 
tween theory and practice. Kant and 
Weber, on the other hand, propounded 
the view. that politics and intellectual 
analysis are two distinctly different mat- 
ters, and both men operated within the 
academic divisions of labor of their re- 
spective periods. Most contemporary 
contributions argue around these two po- 
sitions (see, for example, Gouldner, 1962, 
1968; Becker, 1967; Friedrichs, 1968, 
1970; Nicolaus, 1969; Denzin, 1970; Ber- 
ger, 1971; MacRae, 1971). 

My purpose in this article is not to try to 
arbitrate this debate. I would, however, 
propose the following point: What is most 
important in social science in general and 
perhaps also in this question in particular 
is the explanatory power of a hypothesis. 
If one grants this idea, the following ques- 
tion arises: Which of the two 


traditions—the Hegelian-Marxian one or- 


the Kantian-Weberian one—can best ex- 
plain how a certain type of analysis is gen- 
erated, If one supports the Hegelian- 
Marxian tradition it is necessary to show 
that social theory is generated mainly 
from concerns outside the sphere of the 
sociologist’s role as sociologist, such as 
from his/her relationship to major social 
institutions or from his/her role in the 
class struggle. Among the scholars who 
have tried to show a close relationship 
between sociological theory and society 
one can mention Goldmann (1950), 
Lukács (1954), and Schwendinger and 
Schwendinger (1974). Those working in 
the Kantian-Weberian tradition should be 
able to show that social theory is gener- 
ated from concerns that fall mainly within 
the social science community, for in- 
stance, from communications with other 
scholars (network analysis is an example) 
or from the ‘‘sociological tradition’’ in 
general. Some well-known studies focus- 
ing on the profession of sociology have 
been authored by Sorokin (1966), Clark 
(1973), and Mullins (1973).! 


' In the philosophy of science Kuhn (1962) could 
be said to reside in the Kantian-Weberian tradition 
since he focuses on how the scientific community 
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My position is that the Hegelian- 
Marxian tradition has the most explana- 
tory power. I shall try to show this by 
looking at how communism has been 
treated in mainstream American sociol- 
ogy.” 3 In each of the major works that is 
reviewed I shall try to discover exactly 
what structures or generates the direction 
of the research. I hope to show that the 
essential factor in the various researches 


decides what is ‘‘science,’’ and he considers that the 
existing ‘‘paradigm’’ suggests what is worth inves- 
tigating and which solutions are acceptable. (I thank 
David Samuel Krusé of the Kennedy School of Gov- 
ernment, Harvard University, for this and other 
helpful observations.) 

2 The works on communism by North American 
political scientists, anthropologists, and social psy- 
chologists are not discussed in this article, but those 
works which from a general point of view can be 
labelled ‘‘sociological’’ deserve brief mention here. 
The most famous work by an anthropologist is Mar- 
garet Mead’s Soviet Attitudes Toward Authority 
(1951). Among political scientists, three scholars 
stand out: Harold Lasswell, Gabriel Almond, and 
Barrington Moore. Harold Lasswell has essentially 
tried to apply the techniques of content analysis to 
communism. See, for instance, his articles in 
Lasswell et al., Language of Politics (1949). 
Lasswell and Blumstock’s World Revolutionary 
Propaganda: A Chicago Study (1939) can be said to 
be the first sociological study of North American 
communism. Gabriel Almond’s influential The Ap- 
peals of Communism (1954) is far more sophisticated 
in research techniques than most works in main- 
stream sociology, but suffers from a similarly narrow 
perspective. Barrington Moore’s Soviet Politics 
(1950) is an attempt to see how the original ideas of 
the Bolshevik Party had to be adjusted to the realities 
of exercising power. Terror and Progress (1954), by 
the same author, is a weaker work which applies a 
‘social systems’? approach to the Soviet Union. 
Among the large number of recent ‘‘sociological”’ 
works in political science on communism, see espe- 
cially Donald L. M. Blackmer and Sidney Tarrow, 
eds., Communism in Italy and France (1975). Among 
the social psychologists, see for instance Hadley 
Cantrill’s study of French and Italian communists in 
The Politics of Despair (1958). 

3 My-reason for not covering works that directly 
treat socialist states is because studies of socialist 
systems raise questions that cannot be adequately 
dealt with in the limited space here. (1 thank Theda 
Skocpol, Harvard University, for this observation.) 
In passing we can note that the early works in main- 
stream sociology on the Soviet Union (Inkeles, 
1950a, 1968; Inkeles and Bauer, 1959; Bauer et al., 
1956) focus on ‘‘vulnerabilities’’ in Soviet society; 
lesser known works on the Soviet system are more 
eclectic, such as Davis (1930, 1933), Sorokin (1944) 
and Timasheff (1946). The two major works on China 
by North American sociologists (Yang, 1965; Vogel, 
1969) are not as explicitly anti-communist as most 
works on the Soviet Union. 
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is the way the scholar initially perceives 
communism, a factor that falls outside the 
narrow tradition of social science itself. 
The scholars who are reviewed in this 
paper come from different intellectual 
traditions within the sociology profession. 
But though this helps to explain some 
twists and turns of their analyses, it does 
not, in my opinion, account for the general 
drift or structuration of their research. To 
find this information one has to look at 
what the reséarcher tries to accomplish 
with his/her analysis, and this, I propose, 
is intimately connected with how he or she 
perceives communism. I also have tried to 
limit the use of information about the 
various political activities of the scholars 
in question. While this type of data Is ex- 
tremely important, it should not replace 
an analysis of the scholarly works them- 
selves. 


SELZNICK: COMMUNISM AS 
ORGANIZATIONAL MANIPULATION 


The first studies of communism by 
North American sociologists appeared in 
the early 1950s. If one focuses on studies 
of communism in general—as opposed to 
works exclusively on Soviet communism 
_(UInkeles, 1950a)—the year the first study 
appeared is 1952, and the work is Philip 
Selznick’s The Organizational Weapon: A 
Study of Bolshevik Strategy and Tactics. 

Selznick’s (1952:16) study was explic- 
itly intended as ‘‘an advanced training- 
manual for anti-communistic forces.” 
Selznick (1952:315) argues: 


The more we understand about the nature of 
communism, the more readily can we avoid 
(1) the failure to recognize its true aims and 
subversive methods and (2) those excessive 
reactions which threaten themselves to 
undermine the foundations of democratic 
society. Increased knowledge helps us to 
think concretely, to specify the problem in 
situational terms, to direct counter-measures 
to those areas which are relevant and useful, 
and to avoid unsought consequences for the 
integrity of our institutions. 


The goal of Selznick’s analysis is thus to 
help crush communism, and’ this 
structures his whole analysis. Before ex- 
amining this fact in more detail, however, 
I shall summarize Selznick’s work. 
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Selznick’s argument, built on the au- 
thor’s expertise in organizational sociol- 
ogy, is the following: democratic societies 
function on the basis of a certain apathy 
among the electorate. People participate 
in the political functioning of the commu- 
nity through voluntary organizations in a 
half-hearted way. The communists, on the 
other hand, have a long tradition of ma- 
nipulating the masses through organ- 
izations, and the ‘‘combat party” is an 
expert in organizational tricks. Com- 
munists infiltrate organizations and then, 
especially if the members are hostile to the 
party, try to manipulate them. The strat- 
egy of the United Front, for instance, was 
especially indicative of this type of decep- 
tive behavior. 

For Selznick (1952:33) there is little 
difference between the behavior of the 
Bolshevik Party under Lenin and under 
Stalin; Stalinism is merely ‘‘mature Bol- 
shevism.’’ He also argues that the Com- 
munist Party of the United States 
(CPUSA) had no mass following, but was 
nevertheless involved in undermining the 
country. CPUSA, according to Selznick 
(1952:72, 176-177), had in 1952 the power 
to seriously damage an ‘‘essential indus- 
try’? and to split the CIO. In addition, 
every party member was a potential spy. 

Selznick’s study reads today more like a 
Cold War tract than a scholarly study. 
Selznick, however, makes some useful 


. sociological observations as well. For in- 


stance, he discusses (1952:25) how a CP 
mobilizes its members through what he 
calls ‘‘insulation’’ and ‘‘absorption.’’ The 
former refers to the party’s attempt to 
isolate its members from capitalist soci- 
ety, and the latter to the heavy commit- 
ment that a CP often demands from its 
members. Another good sociological ob- 
servation that Selznick makes is that the 
Bolshevik Party during its formative years 
had to exaggerate its differences with the 
reformistic Social Democratic parties in 
order to establish a distinct and separate 
political identity. Also interesting is 
Selznick’s (1952:64) contention that a CP 
always has to seek a balance between 
alienating itself too much from capitalist 
society (‘‘leftist sectarianism’’) and not 
separating itself enough (‘right oppor- 
tunism’’). 
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On the whole, however, Selznick’s at- 
tempt to analyze communism from the 
perspective of organizational sociology is 
not very fruitful. By this we do not mean 
that Selznick’s strong anti-communism 
per se invalidates his study. To label 
Selznick ‘‘anti-communist’’ and then, on 
this ground, to dismiss his study is 
simplistic. A different and more useful 
way to proceed, as I have suggested in the 
introduction, is to look at how Selznick 
conceptually perceives communism and 
what insights he can possibly generate 
from this perspective. For Selznick, 
communism is basically an alien phenom- 
enon, something that does not belong in a 
democratic society. Selznick thus per- 
ceives of communism as essentially sepa- 
rate from society and as something that is 
not produced by its main institutions and 
structures. His study of communism con- 
sequently precludes a solid analysis of so- 
ciety’s structures from the very beginning. 
Having cut himself off from a historical- 
structural approach to communism, 
Selznick has to resort to weaker theories 
to explain his findings. This trend man- 
ifests itself strongly in his tendency to 
overplay his initial insight—namely that 
there is a sophisticated use of organ- 
izational knowledge in the Leninist 
tradition—and to reduce the extremely 
complex communist phenomenon to such 
one-dimensional categories as ‘‘manipu- 
lation’ and ‘‘propaganda.’’ In brief, 
Selznick’s perception of communism as 
an ‘‘alien object’? prevents him from 
making a penetrating analysis of it. 


SHILS: COMMUNISM AS LEFT-WING 
AUTHORITARIANISM 


Two years after Selznick’s work, in 
1954, another study of communism by a 
North American sociologist appeared: 
Edward Shils’s article ‘‘Authoritarianism: 
‘Right? and ‘Left’,”’ in Studies in the 
Scope and Method of “The Authoritarian 
Personality,” edited by Richard Christie 
and Marie Jahoda (Shils, 1954a). What 
generated Shils’s study was an attempt to 
find similarities between fascism and 
communism. Shils’s article has had a great 
ideological impact and can be said to con- 
stitute, next to S. M. Lipset’s Political 
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Man (1960), the most important statement 
by a North American sociologist on the 
nature of communism. 

Shils’s argument consists of two parts: 
one very general and theoretical section, 
and a second section in which Shils, with 
the help of data from The Authoritarian 
Personality, tries to show that left- and 
right-wingers have similar authoritarian 
personality structures. 

Shils’s theoretical argument is quite in- 
teresting, for it constitutes an attempt to 
understand communism from the 
viewpoint of pluralism, that is, from the 
notion that extremism destroys the 
healthy balance of different groups in 
capitalist society. The extreme right and 
the extreme left, Shils argues, have more 
in common than the moderate right and 
the extreme right, or the moderate left and 
the extreme left. To see the right and the 
left as polar opposites might have had its 
justification in the 19th century, Shils 
argues, but not any longer—the *‘Right- 
Left continuum” is ‘‘obsolete.’’ To illus- 
trate Shils’s thought graphically: 


19th century 20th century 
[emmm |__| 


Left Right Extremists Pluralists 
(right and (right and 
left) left) 


Exactly what the extreme right (fascists as 
opposed to conservatives) and the ex- 
treme left (communists as opposed to so- 
Cialists) have in common is not quite clear 
from Shils’s article. The most complete an- 
swer he gives is the following 
(1954a:27-28): 


Fascism and Bolshevism, only a few decades 
ago thought of as worlds apart, have now 
been increasingly recognized as sharing very 
many important features. Their common 
hostility towards civil liberties, political de- 
mocracy, their common antipathy for par- 
liamentary institutions, individualism, pri- 
vate enterprise, their image of the political 
world as a struggle between morally irrecon- 
cilable forces, their belief that all their oppo- 
nents are secretly leagued against them and 
their own predeliction for secrecy, their 
conviction that all forms of power are in a 


4 Shils (1954b:225—238) gives a fuller indication of 
his ideas on pluralism in the closing chapters of The 
Torment of Secrecy. 
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hostile world concentrated in a few hands 
and their own aspirations for concentrated 
and total power—all of these showed that the 
two extremes had much in common. 


Without dwelling too much on the paral- 
lels that Shils advances, it is clear im- 
mediately that on at least one point he is 
wrong (‘‘antipathy for .. . private enter- 
prise”) and on several others he focuses 
on social-psychological variables (‘‘pre- 
dilection for secrecy,” ‘‘conviction that 
all forms of power are in a hostile world 
concentrated in a few hands,” etc.) rather 
than on social structure. 

Shils returns to his idea that there are 
social-psychological parallels between fas- 
cists and communists in the second part of 
his article, in which he tries to show that 
the data from The Authoritarian Person- 
ality support this idea. There is no point 
in going into the details of Shils’s argu- 
ment. It must, however, be pointed out 
that his hypotheses inspired a number of 
research projects trying to prove that 
communists and fascists have similar per- 
sonalities. In summing up the research 
conducted during the ten years immedi- 
ately after Shils’s study, Roger Brown 
(1965:542) drew the following conclusion 
in Social Psychology: 

. it has not been demonstrated that fas- 
cists and communists resemble one another 
in authoritarianism or in any other dimension 
of ideology. No one thus far has shown that 
there is an authoritarianism of the left. Still 
the impression persists that such a type 
exists and that some communists belong to 
it. 

At another point, Brown (1965:528-529) 
says: : 

All of these communist samples [used in the 
research on authoritarianism of the left] have 
been absurdly small and probably unrepre- 
sentative of total membership. Still the con- 
sistently low scores, always on the 
equalitarian side of neutrality and apparently 
near the bottom of the range for all groups 
tested, strongly indicate that Communists in 
democratic countries do not produce high 
scores on the authoritarianism scale.* 

The most interesting aspect of the de- 
bate about “‘left-wing authoritarianism’’ is 


5 For another view of the same question, see, for 
instance, Barrie Stacey (1978:127-131) on ‘‘Au- 
thoritarianism and working-class communists.” 
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not that it has been more or less settled by 
now but that it took place at all. It illus- 
trates that knowledge is generated and so- 
cial theory shaped according to large so- 
cial interests. In Shils’s study and those 
that followed it, the researchers essen- 
tially tried to find similarities between 
communism and fascism—a quite com- 
mon concern during the Cold War (Adler 
and Peterson, 1970). If they had pro- 
ceeded from a historical and/or social 
structural perspective their task would 
have been much more difficult; it would 
have entailed a detailed comparison of, for 
instance, the diverse social structures and 
historical backgrounds of countries like 
Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union. But 
to focus on the personality structure of 
communists and fascists provided a much 
more ambiguous and convenient area. The 
result was voluminous writings on an al- 
leged “‘authoritarianism of the left” (or 
‘‘red fascism’ as some called it). 


STOUFFER: COMMUNISM AS A THREAT TO 
LIBERALS 


During the 1950s there was a series of 
studies on McCarthyism and all of the 
studies, to some extent, dealt with the 
issue of communism (Stouffer, 1955:274— 
278; Bell, 1955; Lazarsfeld, 1955; Lipset 
and Raab, 1970). The most famous of 
these works is Samuel Stouffer's Com- 
munism, Conformity and Civil Liberties 
(1955), which is based on an extensive 
survey carried out during the summer of 
1954. Six thousand people were inter- 
viewed and a very sophisticated method 
was used. 

The goal of Stouffer’s study was to dis- 
cover whether McCarthyism threatened 
civil liberties and if so, what could be done 
to stop the trend. This purpose informs his 
whole analysis and accounts for his deci- 
sion to look into some aspects of com- 
munism rather than others. 

Using different indicators Stouffer 
began by measuring tolerance in the 
United States. He focused on public toler- 
ance of four groups in society: socialists, 
communists, atheists, and people who had 
been accused of being communists but 
who denied the charge. His results 
showed that the public was very hostile to 
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all of these groups, especially com- 
munists. Stouffer also tried to identify 
which groups of people were most ready 
to set aside the civil rights of others. The 
following groups tended to be intolerant: 
churchgoers, women, people with little 
formal education, people in rural areas, 
and people in the South. On the whole, 
‘‘community leaders” tended to be more 
tolerant than others. 

Stouffer’s (1955:236) next concern was 
to decide how to improve the situation, 
how to “‘disentangle,’’ as he put it, “‘the 
evils of Communism and the dangerous 
disregard of civil rights.” Stouffer tried to 
show that the degree of tolerance was re- 
lated to the perception of the threat of 
communism. He, however, did not be- 
lieve in a simple one-to-one relationship 
between the two variables; respect for 
civil rights, consequently, could not be 
restored by simply reducing the threat that 
communism posed. Stouffer’s plan of ac- 
tion consisted, in fact, of both short-term 
factors, such as media campaigns, and 
long-term factors, such as education. In- 
dustrial society, Stouffer argued, would 
ultimately eliminate intolerance with its 
own internal dynamic. 

Stouffer’s study contains a multitude of 
data, the most famous of which is that less 
than one percent of the people in the U.S. 
worried about communism in 1954. We 
shall not focus, however, on this aspect of 
Stouffer’s study but rather on the relation- 
ship between the study’s political and 
cognitive dimensions. Like the researches 
of Selznick and Shils, Stouffer’s work is 
anti-communistic and occasionally lapses 
into the liberal rhetoric of the 1950s. In- 
deed, the closer one looks at the study the 
more it becomes apparent that Stouffer’s 
ideas directly parallel the concerns of 
many liberals during the Cold War: how to 
suppress communists without giving the 
right-wing forces a chance to suppress lib- 
erals at the same time. Stouffer (1955:59, 
221-222) makes very clear that in ‘‘our 
capitalist democracy” with its ‘‘free mar- 
ketplace of ideas,” the ‘‘threat of Com- 
munists’’ is no joke, and that it is all right 
to suppress communists, as the limits for 
civil rights have to be drawn somewhere. 
The whole study, in short, is an attempt to 
find out whether the liberal fear of 
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McCarthyism is justified and, if so, what 
can be done to stop it. 

Survey research, which can be adjusted 
to any interests, was a very congenial re- 
search tool for this concern. Neverthe- 
less, a complete focus on people’s atti- 
tudes toward communism does not do 
justice to the topic, which demands a far 
more multi-dimensional approach. 

The close relationship between what we 
can call the ‘‘political strategy’’ of the lib- 
erals and the ‘“‘research strategy’’ of 
Stouffer's study which we have posited is 
confirmed in Glazer and Lipset’s critique 
of the study. Glazer and Lipset make quite 
an extensive critique of Communism, 
Conformity and Civil Liberties in an arti- 
cle entitled, ‘“The Polls on Communism 
and Conformity” (1955). They find vari- 
ous weak points in Stouffer's study, such 
as its disregard for the role of political 
machinery. Their main criticism, how- 
ever, is that Stouffer’s close connection of 
intolerance and perception of the com- 
munist threat is deceptive from a certain 
point of view. More precisely, it ignores 
the group of people who are tolerant and, 
at the same time, correctly perceive the 
communist threat to be very great. One 
can, the authors (Glazer and Lipset, 
1955:152) stress, “‘[be] sincerely worried 
about communism and think that strong 
measures are necessary to deal with it.” 
Glazer and Lipset, we assume, belong to 
this group. 


BELL: COMMUNISM AS A RELIGION 


Very little attention was paid to the 
American Communist Party in main- 
stream sociology until the end of the 1950s 
and the early 1960s. There is one excep- 
tion.© Daniel Bell, in an essay called 
‘*Marxian Socialism in the United States”’ 
(1952), briefly discusses the history of 
CPUSA.’ This study is informed by the 
author’s contention that communism is an 
attractive but dangerous illusion. 

Bell (1952:3—16) argues that one can 
conceptualize ‘‘Marxian socialism’’ as ba- 


€ Another is The Negro and the Communist Party 
(1951) by sociologist Wilson Record. 

7 Some years before Barrington Moore (1945) pre- 
sented a less polemical picture of CPUSA. 
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sically a ‘‘secular religion’’ with 
‘‘churches’’ as well as ‘‘sects.”? CPUSA, 
he argues (1952:122), can best be ex- 
plained with the help of a ‘‘sociology of 
sects.” Using this model, Bell suggests 
that sects appear in ‘‘periods of disorgan- 
ization,” have an inherent tendency to 
‘‘divide,”’ are preoccupied with rituals of 
‘‘purity,’’ and give ‘‘cosmic and 
apocalyptic answers’’ in troublesome 
times (1952:122-123). All of these char- 
acteristics, in Bell’s opinion, fit the expe- 
rience of CPUSA. The reason for the fail- 
ure of communism in the United States 
Bell (1952:13) ascribes to its tendency to 
favor an “‘ethic of ultimate ends’’ over an 
“ethic of responsibility’? (Weber, 1919). 
There are some advantages to looking at 
communism as a sect. Much of CPUSA’s 
organizational history—if by no means 
all—can best be understood if one sees it 
as a close-knit organization like a sect. 
The image of ‘‘sect, however, connotes 
a certain fanaticism and unreasonableness 
that Bell, for ideological reasons, 
cherishes. Still, the main problem with 
Bell’s approach is that it is not equipped to 
deal with the general movement of West- 
ern society and the emergence of the 
communist phenomenon. ‘‘Disorganiza- 
tion of society,” which is implied in Bell’s 
notion of ‘“‘sect,’’ is an image which fails 
to capture the steady development of the 
working class and its various political ten- 
dencies. It suggests the dissolution of the 
human community and implies that the 
communist movement exploits this 
process—a view that might be more con- 
genial to Bell’s political beliefs than to a 
serious study of communism. To conceive 
of communism as merely a “‘sect’’ 
facilitates Bell’s exclusive focus on its 
properties as a group rather than on the 
social conditions that have produced it. 


HOWE AND COSER: COMMUNISM AND 
RADICALISM AS DISTINCT MOVEMENTS 


A much more substantial contribution 
to the sociology of the communist move- 
ment is to be found in Irving Howe and 
Lewis Coser’s The American Com- 
munist Party: A Critical History (1919-— 
1957), which was published in 1957. The 
generating principle of this study is an at- 
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tempt to draw a distinction between 
radicalism and Stalinist communism. 

The bulk of The American Communist 
Party consists of what the authors 
(1957:507) call a “‘historical narrative” of 
the party. This part of the book is charac- 
terized by a halfhearted attempt to apply 
the concept of ‘“‘sect’’ to CPUSA, but is 
really a quick journalistic account of the 
party’s history rather than a stringent 
sociological analysis. The concept of sect 
is used to explain a variety of phenomena, 
such as hostility to deviants in the party, 
its general voluntarism, and its intense 
factional struggles. The authors also stress 
the tendency of the party to become the 
whole life of the members—a phenome- 
non Coser (1974) later incorporated into 
his concept of “‘greedy institution.’’ The 
concept of sect by itself, however, is not 
strong enough to serve as a general theory 
of the communist movement (as Bell had 
proposed), and the authors clearly recog- 
nize this. For in the last chapter of The 
American Communist Party, which is en- 
titled ‘“Toward A Theory of Stalinism,’ 
Howe and Coser (1957:507) propose to 
outline a sociological analysis of the 
communist movement (‘‘a study of [its] 
structure and function’’). It is in this last 
chapter that one can find these authors’ 
main contribution to the study of com- 
munism. 

One of the problems discussed in this 
last chapter is the difficulty involved in 
explaining the general development of the 
communist movement. The authors con- 
front a series of Cold War myths. To see 
communism as the result of a ‘‘consptr- 
acy,” they argue, ignores the appeal it 
has had to millions of people. The authors 
also discard the view that communism can 
be seen as a ‘‘new religion,” arguing that 
this fails to take into account the cynicism 
that has been an integral part of the com- 
munist experience. That the development 
of communism has been caused by 
poverty—Truman’s ‘“‘stomach com- 
munism’’— is rejected as simplistic. 

Instead the authors feel that it is the 
notion of ‘‘relative deprivation” that can 
best explain the rise of the communist 
movement. They suggest that there was a 
discrepancy in Western society—much 
more in Europe than in the U.S.— 
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between the official ideology of equality 
and the actual social conditions. Howe 
and Coser also consider that Stalinism had 
its greatest appeal in countries that were 
in desperate situations, such as in Ger- 
many after 1923. 

The authors’ most interesting sociologi- 
cal discussion is devoted to the structure 
of the communist party. They criticize 
Selznick for being ahistorical in general 
and for not having realized that there are 
‘‘crucial differences’’ between the 
Leninist party and the Stalinist party 
(1957:501). CPUSA, for instance, was 
quite creative during its ‘‘Leninist period” 
in Howe and Coser’s opinion. Its leaders 
as well as its followers were independent 
and critical in spirit as opposed to those 
who later came to dominate the party. 
During its Stalinist period, CPUSA like 
other communist parties lost contact with 
the masses: 


[The CPs were] no longer responsive to the 
interests, be they truly grasped or totally 
misconceived, of the native working class. 
Even as the parties continued to function 


within the political life of their respective . 


countries, rarely could anything that hap- 
pened within these countries determine their 
fundamental conduct (Howe and Coser, 
1957:504—505).8 


The authors also reject Selznick’s idea 
that the CP was a well-oiled ‘‘combat 
party.” The efficiency of the CPs, they 
argue, generally has been exaggerated 
(1957:538). “‘In their bulk, they [the CPs] 
consisted not of a professional revo- 
lutionary elite but of transitory, ill- 
informed and unreliable members.’’ 
Perhaps five percent of the party consti- 
tuted a ‘‘relatively stable core’’ 
(1957:530). 

It is especially the ‘‘Stalinist Party” that 
Howe and Coser try to describe sociologi- 
cally. Such a party, they argue (1957:538), 
had ‘‘several organizational levels” and 
correspondingly ‘‘several ideologies.” 
The two most important levels were the 
leaders and the mass of followers. Be- 
tween these two groups there was an 
“‘enormous distance” (1957:530). The 


8 On the other hand, as one of the reviewers of this 
article pointed out, it was during the Stalinist period 
that CPUSA had the greatest mass support. 
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leadership, during the Stalinist period, the 
authors write, consisted of ‘‘apparatus 
men’? that feared independence, were 
dogmatic Marxists, and lacked contact 
with the masses. The main preoccupation 
of these men was the ‘“‘jockeying of 
cliques on top of a bureaucratic structure” 
(1957:535). Strict allegiance to the CCCP 
was mandatory at the leadership level. 
Usually the leaders, as opposed to the av- 
erage member, were told if a political po- 
sition was “‘temporary’’—in short, they 
had a certain amount of informal knowl- 
edge that never reached the average 
member. 

The members, on the other hand, ac- 
cording to Howe and Coser, did not have 
to show unqualified allegiance to CCCP. 
They did not know the “inner Stalinist 
doctrine” and often did not even know the 
line of the party on various questions 
(1957:538). The working class members 
were thus not attracted to the party be- 
cause of its Stalinist politics but rather 
because of its radicalism (1957:550): “‘To 
the workers in the Western countries it 
[Stalinism] appealed in terms of the 
traditional categories of radicalism.” The 
CPs, the authors argue (1957:526), thus 
exploited the fact that ‘‘the working class 
members ... often saw the party simply 
as a militant organization defending their 
rights.” 

The Stalinist party, Howe and Coser 
(1957:534) stress, also had an organ- 
izational structure that prevented opposi- 
tion from the ranks from growing strong: 


[There was] no possibility for political con- 
tact among the basic units of the organiza- 
tion. All relations were vertical. No channels 
for horizontal contact between the units 
were permitted. 


Howe and Coser’s analysis illustrates 
well how a research project is structured 
by an author’s initial attitude toward his or 
her object of study. That Howe and 
Coser’s sympathies were with the left is 
quite obvious—the book is dedicated to 
Silone and Djilas—and this considerably 
sensitizes their analysis. Unlike Selznick, 
they question the Cold War myths about 
communism, and while for Selznick all 
CPs are alike, Howe and Closer see a huge 
difference between a CP in its Leninist 
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and its Stalinist phases. The authors of 
The American Communist Party are also 
willing to conceive of the average member 
of the party as something more than a 
**dupe”’ or a ‘‘naive idealist; they sug- 
gest that a working class member was 
often attracted to the party because of its 
aura of radicalism and, once in the party, 
was quite effectively separated from the 
“hardcore” leadership. 

Several other passages show that the 
authors’ positive attitude to socialism (if 
not to communism) influenced the kind of 
questions they asked and made them look 
for information of little interest to the 
passionate anti-communist. For in- 
stance, throughout the work, Howe and 
Coser (1957:226) try to figure out why the 
leadership of CPUSA was so servile: ‘‘It 
is this surrender of will that finally forms 
the most troublesome aspect of the history 
of American communism. .. . Moreover, 
the question of ‘‘American ex- 
ceptionalism’’ is treated seriously, and the 
authors argue that it might have led to ‘‘a 
fundamental and independent revision of 
American communist strategy” (1957:166). 
The authors also try to find out exactly 
why the membership had such difficulty 
making their ideas heard by the 
leadership—hardly a concern that 
Selznick undertakes to solve. Indeed, if 
Howe and Coser’s analysis of the difficult 
nature of communication between the 
various base organizations in a CP sound 


similar to, for instance, the one Althusser ` 


(1977) made of the French Communist 
Party, it is undoubtedly because both 
grew out of similar concerns. 


GLAZER: COMMUNISM AS AN IMPORT 
FROM EUROPE 


Another work on North American 
communism, which appeared a few years 
after Howe and Coser’s book, is Nathan 
Glazer’s The Social Basis of American 
Communism (1961). The explicit goal of 
this study is to demolish the myth that 
communists are psychologically imbal- 
anced and that this imbalance explains 
their political preference. In opposition to 
ideas of this type, Glazer argues that 
communists are quite ordinary people, 
and that if one wants to understand why 
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some people have become communists 
one should look at their social origins. ‘‘I 
believe that in answering ‘who [is a com- 
munist],’ I have also answered many 
questions about ‘why’ ” (Glazer, 1961:6). 

The implicit goal of Glazer’s study, 
however, is somewhat different. His main 
interest is to make the debate about com- 
munism more rational, so that one may 
combat communism more efficiently, i.e., 
circumvent hardcore communists rather 
than liberals or Jews. With this purpose in 
mind, he focuses on the relationship be- 
tween communism and ethnicity. His 
main argument is that insecure status has 
made certain immigrants vulnerable to 
communism, but that with increased 
wealth, hence better conditions for immi- 
grants, the U.S. will have nothing to fear 
from communism. 

In his analysis of the membership of 
CPUSA Glazer (1961:6—7) focuses on 
three variables: “‘class,’’ ‘“‘race,’’ and 
‘“‘ethnic background.” During the 1920s, 
for instance, Glazer finds that CPUSA 
was dominated by foreign-born members. 
Glazer presents empirical material on the 
so-called “‘language federations’’ and tries 
to analyze their role in the party. He finds 
that there was little conflict between the 
party and the federations. Likewise, he 
discovers very little resistance to the dis- 
solution of the federations when the party 
was ‘‘bolshevized’’ in the second half of 
the 1920s. Some people who did not want 
to become ‘“‘single-minded soldiers of the 
revolution’ (Glazer, 1961:52) did leave 
the party, but on the whole “‘the resist- 
ance [was] hardly visible” (1961:70). 

During the 1930s the party tried very 
hard to enroll native workers and espe- 
cially black people. Glazer documents 
both these trends, noting that the party 
was moderately successful with blacks, 
but tended to attract mostly unemployed 
native workers. He also documents the 
influx into the party of people with middle 
class backgrounds and from the big cities. 

Glazer’s interest in ethnicity is espe- 
cially noticeable in the section of the book 
in which he discusses Jewish communists. 
Many of the Jewish members in the 1930s 
and 1940s, Glazer says, were middleclass. 
They felt “‘resentment’’ as *‘latecomers’’ 
to certain middle class professions, and 
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they also came from a liberal-socialist 
tradition which made them have ‘‘lower 
resistance to communist appeals’’ 
(Glazer, 1961:147-148). 

Glazer (1961:151) carefully studies the 
policy of CPUSA toward the Jews as an 
ethnic group and concludes that ‘‘... in 
general there was no group in the popula- 
tion for which the party showed more 


contempt and disdain in its formulations. 


of specific party positions.” The author 
also notes that Jewish members, despite 
antisemitism in the CCCP and the hostile 
silence about Jewish affairs within the 
party, often chose not to leave the party. 
Glazer (1961:188) sums up the general 
tendency of his work in these words: 


While it [socialist ideology] achieved some 
partial hold among American intellectuals, 
its greatest spread was in certain immigrant 
groups who had learned the Socialist in- 
terpretation of historical events in Europe. 
And it is of this localization of Socialist 
ideology in America that our analysis has 
again and again been forced to work in terms 
of given ethnic groups rather than of other 
social categories. 


Once these immigrant groups were in the 
U.S., Glazer (1961:191) adds, ‘‘democ- 
racy” and ‘‘wealth’’ prevented the so- 
cialist ideology from spreading. 

The strength of Glazer’s work resides, 
in my Opinion, in its emphasis on empiri- 
cal research and on the importance of 
ethnicity. In both of these areas Glazer 
breaks new ground in the sociological 
study of communism. He (Glazer, 
1961:11) sums up his notion of the ‘‘per- 
fect’? research strategy in the following 
way: 

From the point of view of the sociologist, the 

perfect material for this study would be a 

statistically analyzed report based on a fully 

mterviewed cross section of the Communist 

Party, made at intervals during the forty 

years of its existence. I believe this kind of 

data is literally impossible to get, though it 
might be approximated at great cost from 

information in the possession of the F.B.I. 

and the Communist Party. 


How sophisticated an analysis Glazer ac- 
tually could make using this method, 
however, is open to doubt. And doubt in- 
creases when one takes a closer look at 
Glazer’s idea of the relationship between 
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ethnicity and communism. To view 
radicalism as an essentially European 
phenomenon exported to the U.S. is to 
ignore the fact that working class 
radicalism (including its various political 
expressions) has been structural to all in- 
dustrialized countries since the 19th cen- 
tury. It also restricts the study of so- 
cialism and communism in the U.S. to 
measuring various ideological ‘‘influ- 
ences” of Europe rather than focusing on 
the social structure in the U.S. Moreover, 
with his strong tendency to view social 
phenomena in terms of ‘‘ethnicity”’ (as op- 
posed to class), Glazer is. unable to go 
beyond a certain point in his analysis of 
communism. 

Glazer’s conclusion is that a capitalist 
society can take care of communism with 
the help of “‘wealth’’ and “‘democracy.”’ 
We think it is reasonable to take this 
statement as a sign that a definite hostility 
to communism lies behind Glazer’s study, 
but one that wants to caution rather than 
coerce. In short, his study is like Stouf- 
fer’s a plea for a more enlightened attitude 
to the “‘communist danger.” 


LIPSET: COMMUNISM AS WORKING CLASS 
AUTHORITARIANISM 


In 1960, S. M. Lipset’s Political Man 
appeared. In this work, which is one of the 
most celebrated in North American 
sociology, an analysis of communism 
plays a central role.? As with Selznick and 
Shils, what structures Lipset’s analysis is 
the strong conviction that communism is 
an extremely dangerous threat to demo- 
cratic society. 

The most important political issue in 
our time, Lipset (1960:341) argues, is that 
of ‘‘freedom versus communism.” Com- 
munism is seen as the ‘‘main threat to 
freedom’? (1960:341). Particularly the 
working class is susceptible to com- 
munism since it consists of predominantly 
authoritarian people. ‘‘Working class au- 
thoritarianism’’ is due to poor education, 
economic insecurity, and similar causes. 


Working class people thus have a general 


9 In Lipset (1958), communism is analyzed in 
greater detail. 
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tendency to make simplified choices in 
political life (1960:ch.4). 

After having set down these basic prin- 
ciples for his analysis, Lipset tries to 
apply his notion of ‘‘working-class au- 
thoritarianism’’ to the development of the 
communist parties in Western Europe. In 
countries with large parties, he argues, 
people vote communist because it repre- 
sents the simplest alternative. In countries 
with small communist parties, the average 
voter tends to vote labor/socialist as the 
easiest alternative. In these latter coun- 
tries, voting communist represents a more 
complex choice, something which only 
higher income workers are capable of 
doing. Lipset uses income and voting be- 
havior to support this analysis of com- 
munism in Western Europe. 

Political Man also contains a discussion 
of communism in parts of the world other 
than Europe. On the whole Lipset argues 
that the development of communism has 
to be understood within the process of 
‘*modernization.’’ Thus, he posits an “‘in- 
verse relationship” between national in- 
come and the spread of communism 
(1960:62—63). Lipset modifies his position 
by saying that it is more the coexistence of 
high and low incomes that creates the 
potential for communism than poverty it- 
self (‘relative deprivation”). Hence he 
forecasts that a non-industrialized country 
will have no communism, a developing 
country—especially if industrialization 
proceeds quickly—will have a strong radi- 
cal movement, and a fully modernized so- 
ciety will have little communism. 

Lipset’s study, no doubt, represents a 
step forward in the sociological study of 
communism in that the author attempts to 
make a comparative study of communism. 
In other aspects, however, Lipset’s study 
represents a regression especially in rela- 
tion to Howe and Coser’s study. Lipset 
ignores certain obvious factors, which is 
surprising considering his general sophis- 
tication. In my opinion these omissions 
result: from his fervent anti-communism. 

Apart from the shaky social- 
psychological basis of Lipset’s argument, 
there are other, equally severe drawbacks 
to his perspective. Lipset ignores, for in- 
stance, that communist support among 
workers is historically determined by 
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more factors than income. He also fails to 
take into consideration that the organ- 
izational form of communism—the 
party—has a fairly autonomous impact. 

The importance of the first 
objection—that pro-communism among 
the workers is not determined by income 
alone—can be seen in the critique Walter 
Korpi made of Lipset in 1971. Korpi 
(1971:971—984) effectively criticized Lip- 
set by showing that the data used in Politi- 
cal Man to prove that different types of 
workers support large and small com- 
munist parties in Western Europe can be 
explained better in terms of whether these 
supporters live in the city or in rural areas. 

Lipset’s tendency to ignore the im- 
portance of the party as an organization is 
also a fault of his study, and it represents a 
step backward from Howe and Coser. By 
analyzing the motivations of the lead- 
ership apart from those of the working 
class members, Howe and Coser avoided 
the usual explanation of communism as a 
form of ‘‘authoritarianism.’’ This distinc- 
tion between the leadership and working 
class members, however, is not to be 
found in Political Man. Neither can one 
find any inkling that the international 
communist movement was by no means 
monolithic in 1960. Here, as elsewhere, 
Lipset’s anti-communism makes him omit 
the study of factors which are important to 
consider in an analysis of communism.!° 

Lipset’s second argument, that com- 
munism can be stopped by increased 
wealth, also suffers from several funda- 
mental weaknesses. He assumes, for in- 
stance, a direct relationship between eco- 
nomic development and the strength of 
communism. This too is simplistic. That 
Lipset’s thinking on this point 1s weak has 
been shown quite convincingly by Marsh 
and Parish (1965:934—942). 

There also is Lipset’s virtual omission 
of the role of the state in relation to com- 
munism. To argue, for instance, that 
CPUSA is small because the U.S. is arich 


10 In a paper given at a conference on ‘‘Changes in 
Soviet Society,” at Oxford, England, June 1957, 
Daniel Bell (1965:349) argued: ‘‘In fact, not 
monolithism but factionalism has been a basic law of 
the Communist movement. And we have failed to 
see this and exploit ‘it.’’ 
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country is to bypass too quickly the sup- 
pression of CPUSA by the American 
state. 

The most bothersome aspect about Lip- 
set’s contention that communism will be 
“‘modernized away,” however, is that it 
more or less amounts to saying that com- 
munism stands outside the main trends of 
history and hence is not of much interest, 
scholarly or otherwise. ‘“The fundamental 
political problems of the industrial revo- 
lution have been solved’’ is a famous 
quotation from Political Man (1960:406), 
and it summarizes this attitude. In a later 
article, Lipset (1968:241) makes no bones 
about the residual character of com- 
munism in Western Europe by speaking of 
it mainly as a type of “‘resistance to mod- 
ernization.’’!! 


CONCLUSION 


This overview has shown how the vari- 
ous works on communism in mainstream 
American sociology have been shaped by 
the way the topic was initially con- 
ceived.!? For Selznick, Shils, and Lipset, 
communism presented itself as something 
intrinsically evil that must be combatted. 
Bell saw communism as a dangerous and 
utopian: folly; Stouffer’s (and perhaps 
Glazer’s) overriding concern was to make 
the distinction between liberalism and 
communism clear in order to protect lib- 
erals from right-wing attacks. Howe and 
Coser were interested in separating demo- 
cratic socialism from Stalinist communism 
to save the former from the wrath of anti- 
communists. These concerns, I suggest, 
underlie the authors’ choice of focus on 
different aspects of communism and also 
account for why, to a large extent, we 


11 See especially the section called ‘‘Communism 
resists the Trend.”’ 

12 This is also true of the sociological studies of 
communism that come from scholars with a New 
Left-perspective, such as Ross (1975, 1978), Ross 
and Jensen (1979), and Zeitlin (1970). Both Ross and 
Zeitlin are mainly concerned with working class- 
radicalism, and this has made their research focus on 
very different questions from those posed in main- 
stream sociology. In our opinion, their studies are of 
superior quality to those that we have reviewed here. 
Ross has studied the French Communist Party- over a 
long period of time and is now in the process of 
publishing several major studies of it. 
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have empirical facts on certain aspects of 
communism and not on others. It also ac- 
counts for the one-sided and often low 
quality of the research: hostility to the 
topic often blinded these researchers to 
fairly obvious facts that they would not 
have ignored if they had researched a dif- 
ferent political party, for instance, or a 
different social movement. 13 

What role did the ‘“‘sociological tradi- 
tion” play in the way these studies were 
structured? On the whole, I think that it 
did not play a central role. Selznick et al. 
used the sociological theory and the 
method they were familiar with to cast 
light on communism, but neither their 
theory nor their methods accounts for the 
general thrust of the studies that resulted. 
To take one example: Coser and Shils 
both work in the structural-functional 
tradition; nevertheless their analyses 
move in quite different directions along 
the lines of their differences in sympathy 
for the left. In short, the professional 
knowledge that was available was ad- 
justed to suit the more fundamental inter- 
ests of the scholars. 

Given this situation, the Hegelian- 
Marxian approach, with its emphasis on 
the sociologist as an organic part of the 
unfolding of society, seems more conge- 
nial than the “‘sociological tradition” to an 
understanding of the way sociological 
analysis is generated. This conclusion, 
however, should not be seen as suggesting 
that the Hegelain-Marxian tradition, as it 
exists today, can solve all the problems 


13 Selznick and Shils have been involved in anti- 
communist activities according to Who’s Who in 
America (1968:2920) and Bell (1965:317, 428). In the 
pamphlet National Support for Behavioral Science 
(1958:1) several prominent sociologists-——including 
Stouffer and. Merton—argue that efforts should be 
taken to insure that ‘‘the national interest be ade- 
quately served by the development and application 
of behavioral science” in order that the Soviet Union 
will not catch up. For information on the relationship 
between U.S. social scientists and anti-communism, 
see, for example, John M. Crewdson, ‘‘Worldwide 
Propaganda Network Built and Controlled by the 
C.1.A.,’’ New York Times, December 26, 1977, and 
McAuliffe’s (1978:114-129) as well as Lasch’s 
(1969:61~114) account of the American Committee 
for Cultural Freedom. The anti-communism of social 
scientists in the 1960s and the 1970s has been ex- 
tremely well documented by Chomsky and Herman 
(Chomsky, 1969:23-158; Chomsky and Herman, 
1979). 
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involved in this question. The major social 
forces are perceived by sociologists in 
extremely intricate ways, and generate an 
intellectual product by means that we, at 
present, know very little about. If we are 
to understand the role of the social scien- 
tist in society, it is imperative to focus 
attention on the cognitive aspects of this 
process and to try to develop some 
theoretical schemes that can do full justice 
to the complicated generative processes 
involved in the production of social 
theories. The relationship between a 
scholar’s political commitment and their 
scholarly work is one which, in addition to 
having a moral dimension, has a cognitive 
one. To paraphrase Pascal: The mind has 
its reasons that the heart doesn’t know. 
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In this report, we provide a survey of how American authors of traditional (‘‘older’’) 
criminology textbooks explain sex differences in crime. The survey includes all texts published 
during the period from 1918, when the first text was published, to 1965. In contrast to the claims 
of some contemporary writers, we found little evidence of a biological or sexist bias in the 
textbook treatment of sex differences in crime. Rather, as a general rule, the authors present a 
sociogenic interpretation of sex differences in crime, emphasizing the role of structural and 
cultural variables and avoiding biological hypotheses and the like. Our review demonstrates 
more continuity in the developmental processes involved in criminological thought than is 


sometimes suggested in contemporary writings. 


This paper is an excursion into the 
sociology of criminology, providing a 
historical overview of the way in which 
criminologists have traditionally ex- 
plained the universal finding that males 
are more heavily involved in crime than 
females. The existing commentaries 
commonly claim that a biological (and 
sexist) bias exists in the older formula- 

* Address all communication to: Darrell J. Stef- 


fensmeier, Department of Sociology, The Pennsyl- 
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tions in explaining sex differences in crime 
rates and female criminality in general. 
These commentaries, however, tend to be 
somewhat cursory and selective reviews. 
This paper is designed to fill in some his- 
torical gaps. More specifically, the paper 
deals with how authors of criminology 
textbooks have explained sex differences 
in criminality. It is concluded that rather 
than a biological bias in the textbooks, 
there exists a preponderant sociological or 
sociocultural bias. 


SEX DIFFERENCES IN CRIME 


BACKGROUND 


Two assertions are often made in con- 
temporary reviews of the literature on fe- 
male crime. One ts that female criminality 
has been ignored in large part by 
criminologists and social scientists (Smart, 
1976; Simon, 1975; Wilson and Rigsby, 
1975; Harris, 1977; Bowker, 1978). The 
second is that traditionally most writers 
on the subject have traced female crimi- 
nality to biological or psychological 
sources, with little or no attention being 
given to the role of social-structural fac- 
tors (Millman, 1975; Klein, 1973; Simon, 
1975; Smart, 1976). The first claim is in- 
terpreted by some as evidence that the 
literature is ‘‘sexist,’’ i.e., the lack of sci- 
entific information on female criminality is 
viewed as just another symptom of the 
“unimportant” status of women in an un- 
equal society (Millman, 1975; Rasche, 
1974). 

The severest criticism of the traditional 
literature, however, is that the biological 
determinism evident in the classical works 
of female criminality—e.g., of Lombroso 
and Freud—has created (and reflects) an 
ideological framework on which later, 
more contemporary studies have devel- 
oped. Dorie Klein, in her oft-cited com- 
mentary on the literature, traces 
criminological theorizing about female 
crime to Lombroso: 


These assumptions of universal, biological/ 
psychological characteristics, of individual 
responsibility for crime, of the necessity for 
maintaining social harmony, and of the be- 
nevolence of the state link different theories 
along a continuum, transcending political 
labels and minor divergences. The road from 
Lombroso to the present is surprisingly 
straight (Klein, 1973:6—7). 


Rita Simon (who relies heavily on 
Klein’s review) reaches a similar conclu- 
sion: 


Traditionally most writers on the subject 
women in crime have traced female crimi- 
nality to biological and/or psychological 
sources, with little or no discussion of such 
social-structural considerations as the state 
of the economy, occupational and educa- 
tional opportunities, divisions of labor based 
on sex roles, and differential association 
(Simon, 1975:4). 
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There are several reasons for skepti- 
cism regarding this most recently “‘‘re- 
ceived interpretation’’ of the traditional 
literature on female crime.! First, the 
selective emphasis in these reviews or 
commentaries may in part reflect a ten- 
dency of some feminist writers to find 
sexist sin almost everywhere. To present 
the works of Lombroso, Freud, and the 
Gluecks as representative of traditional 
criminological thinking of female crimi- 
nality is a questionable exegesis of the 
history of American criminology. In this 
regard, the conclusion that the theories of 
Lombroso and Freud have a biological 
bias, and therefore a sex bias which is 
reflected in later works, bears more on the 
sociology of criminology and less on the 
central questions of female crime itself. 
After all, their biological determinism was 
not limited to explaining female crime but 
crime generally—including that of males. 

Further, the reviews ignore the extent 
to which perhaps the large majority of 
criminologists have rejected the views on 
female crime of writers such as Lom- 
broso, Freud, and the Gluecks. The per- 
spectives of the latter have been accepted 
only with important reservations or, at 
least in the case of Lombroso, hardly ac- 
cepted at all (see, Gibbons, 1979). The 
same is true, for example, of Pollak’s 
biologically-based interpretation of the 
‘‘masked’’ nature of female crime (see, 
e.g., Elliott, 1952; Mannheim, 1965). 
Contrary to claims and suggestions of 
some commentators (e.g., Klein, 1973; 
Smart, 1976), it is difficult to identify spe- 
cific criminological writings in which there 


1 Besides the reasons listed here, from an experi- 
ential point of view, the conclusions of Klein, 
Simon, etc., are at odds with our own accumulated 
impressions. Together we cover a considerable por- 
tion of the criminological history: the senior author 
covers the modern era having received his Ph.D. 
from the University of Iowa in 1972 while the junior 
author, now retired from university teaching, re- 
ceived his Ph.D. from the University of Chicago in 
1947. Both of us report parallel experiences: in our 
graduate training and in interactions over the years 
with other social scientists and criminologists, we 
found an overwhelmingly strong support for the 
sociological position on sex differences in crime and 
a general rejection of biological interpretations— 
including specific reservations and rejection of the 
views of writers such as Lombroso, Freud, and the 
Gluecks. 
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exists acceptance of Pollak’s position that 
females’ deceit and their hidden crimi- 
nality are in part linked to passivity and 
other aspects of female sexuality. Rather, 
the more sociological views of Pollak re- 
garding female crime are likely to be cited 
approvingly, that is, as being an out- 
growth of ordinary social roles and 
feminine role expectations acquired 
through sexual socialization (Sutherland 
and Cressey, 1960; Tappan, 1960; Elliott, 
1952). 

Interrelated with this, the reviews tend 
to obscure the central questions on female 
crime. It is not clear whether the com- 
mentators are dealing with differences in 
criminality among women or with sex 
differences in crime rates. For example, a 
major heading in Simon’s work is: ‘‘Why 
do Women Commit Crime?’’ Yet the data 
presented are limited largely to arrest 
Statistics for males and females, and hence 
the data actually give rise to a different 
question of “Why are women arrested 
less often than men?” 

A third shortcoming is that the existing 
reviews largely have ignored the treat- 
ment of female criminality as manifest in 
criminology textbooks. The textbook 
view of crime causation among women 
and of sex differences in crime remains 
largely unknown, although some reviews 
have dealt with the issue of crime causa- 
tion (e.g., Millman, 1975; Wilson and 
Rigsby, 1975). That the textbook view on 
sex differences in crime has been over- 
looked is unfortunate. First, textbooks 
represent to some extent the ‘‘state of the 
discipline” in regard to a topic or issue 
and tend to “‘include only knowledge that 
has achieved acceptance in the field” 
(Rothman, 1971:127). Second, textbooks 
serve to channel theoretical views and 
empirical findings to consumers—future 
criminologists and social scientists, prac- 
titioners, and lay persons in general (In- 
keles, 1964). Third, textbooks reflect the 
interests and activities of scholars in the 
field (Mills, 1943). 

.The purpose of this report, therefore, is 
to examine explanations of sex differences 
in criminality as they are manifest in 34 
criminology textbooks, written by 22 au- 
thors, covering the period of 1918 to 1965. 
The year of 1918 marks the publication of 
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the first criminology textbook, authored 
by Maurice Parmelee (see, Gibbons, 
1974). Textbooks published since 1965 
were not included in our review because 
we were concerned with how textbook 
authors ‘‘traditionally’’ explained sex 
differences in crime. Further, a review of 
sorts of modern criminology textbooks 
has been provided by Wilson and Rigsby 
(1975). They conclude that a sexist and 
biological bias exists in criminology 
textbooks, even though interpretations of 
sex differences in crime tend to have a 
sociological rather than a biological em- 
phasis. The overlap that might exist be- 
tween Wilson and Rigsby’s and the pres- 
ent review is counterbalanced by some 
disagreement in characterization of 
textbook authors’ views. For example, 
Wilson and Rigsby list Sutherland as fa- 
voring a structural explanation whereas 
we list the early Sutherland as being more 
of a culturalist and the later Sutherland as 
favoring a combination of structural and 
cultural variables. Other differences be- 
tween this and the Wilson and Rigsby re- 
view are noted later. 

We also examine the amount of space 
textbooks devote to the subject of age 
differences, relative to that devoted to sex 
differences. Rather than viewing the lack 
of textbook discussion of female crimi- 
nality as reflecting a sexist bias, it may 
reflect the belief that crimes by women are 
so rare that female criminality and sex 
differences in crime- can be ignored with- 
out altering the outcome. In this regard, it 
is also widely believed that youth are 
much more likely to be involved in crimes 
than the middle-aged or elderly. On the 
assumption that analysts, for practical 
reasons, will pay little attention to that 
part of the social landscape producing the 
lowest criminal yield—females and older 
persons—we should expect sparse treat- 
ment of both sex and age differences. If 
textbook space devoted to age differences 
is more than that devoted to sex dif- 
ferences, therefore, we interpret this as 
evidence of a sexist bias. On the other 
hand, if the coverage of age differences is 
less or equal to that of sex differences, we 
infer from this that there is not a sexist 
bias. (Still, we concede the possibility that 
both a sexist and an ageist bias exist.) 


{t 


SEX DIFFERENCES IN CRIME 


RESULTS OF TEXTBOOK SURVEY 


Thirty-four textbooks, written by 22 
authors/coauthors, are included in our 
survey. To our knowledge, this survey is 
exhaustive in that it includes all criminol- 
ogy textbooks published during the 
1918-1965 period.* In those instances 
where there are several or more editions 
of a textbook (e.g., Sutherland, Reckless), 
we elected to include only a representa- 
tive sample of editions. 

Twenty-three of the textbooks we ex- 
amined contained some reference to the 
much lower official rates of crime among 
women as compared to men, and offered 
some explanation of these differences. 
Two textbooks made reference to the 
lower rates of female crime but offered no 
explanation (Ettinger, 1932; Tappan, 
1960). Nine textbooks did not discuss dif- 
ferences in male and female crime rates 
and also, of course, offered no explana- 
tion. The latter are the ‘‘older’’ textbooks, 
published mostly in the 1920s and 1930s; 


these texts in large part devoted little | 


space to explaining crime in general but 
rather emphasized penology and criminal 
justice materials. 

An outstanding exception to this 
‘‘older’’ textbook pattern is that of 
Maurice Parmelee’s treatment of sex dif- 
ferences in crime, which we examine 
closely here. In this, the first criminology 
textbook published in 1918, Parmelee 
provides the most systematic textbook 
treatment of the issue.* A closer look at 
Parmelee’s discussion also permits com- 
parison to contemporary treatments of sex 
differences in crime and provides a 
yardstick for assessing the development of 
criminological thought on the subject. 

After presenting statistical evidence on 
patterns of male and female criminality, 


2 We do not include in our “‘exhaustive’’ survey 
textbooks of a parochial or religious perspective 
(e.g., Wiers, 1941), nor textbooks which are con- 
cerned exclusively with demonstrating that crime is 
due generally to glandular, neurological, etc., ab- 
normalities (e.g., see, Schlapp, 1928). 

3 Prior to Otto Pollak’s, Criminality of Women 
(1950), Parmelee’s is perhaps the most systematic 
and comprehensive discussion of sex differences in 
crime available in the literature. Many of the ideas in 
Pollak’s work, in fact, are predated in Parmelee’s 
treatment. 
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Parmelee first discusses what he considers 
to be the less significant, and even invalid, 
explanations of sex differences in crime. 
He specifically rejects the argument that 
the female (sex) is innately more moral 
than the male (sex):4 ‘“We have no reason 
to believe that woman has innate traits 
which render her more moral’’ (1918:242). 
But, Parmelee does suggest (similar to El- 
liott below) that maternity may have 
moral significance and enhance the sym- 
pathetic, emotional traits associated with 
womanhood. 

Similar to several other textbook au- 
thors, Parmelee subscribes to the view 
that physical differences help explain sex 
differences in crime. 


It is evident, to begin with, that woman’s 
inferiority in physical strength shuts her out 
almost entirely from many kinds of crime 
requiring great physical strength, such as 
burglary, highway robbery, various forms of 
murder, etc. Furthermore, the relatively 
passive role of the female in sexual inter- 
course makes it almost impossible for her to 
commit certain kinds of sexual crimes, such 
as rape, however, strong may be her desire 
to commit these crimes (1918:240). 


Parmelee does depart, however, from 
subsequent textbook authors (with the 
possible exception of Reckless) in his 
adoption of prevailing views about the 
greater variational tendency of males to 
explain sex differences in crime. 


It is highly probable that the male sex is 
more variable. The significance of this 
greater variability for our purpose is that the 
male sex probably varies more than the fe- 
male sex in certain directions, which lead to 
crime ... Furthermore, it is frequently al- 
leged that the male is more katabolic, the 
female being relatively anabolic. That is to 
say, the male is said to be more active and 
initiative, thus expending energy more 
freely, while the female is said to be more 
passive and to be storing up energy 
(1918:242-243). 


4 Some contemporary analysts of female crime 
(e.g., Simon, 1975; Adler, 1975) are quick to note 
that women are no more moral than men. This en- 
lightened view is really a ‘‘straw man” vis-a-vis 
traditional writers on the subject. While some 19th 
century writers, such as Gabriel Tarde, advanced the 
moral superiority position, it is difficult to concretely 
identify a 20th century analyst who did so. 
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Parmelee is absolutely clear, neverthe- 
less, in his conclusion that the principal 
cause of sex differences in crime is 
sociocultural: ‘*The woman is shielded 
from criminality by her secluded life.” He 
also concludes that the apparent or offi- 
cially lower criminality of women is in 
part due to “‘lenient treatment of female 

criminals.” 


We come now to the two principal causes for 
the apparently lower criminality of women 
[emphasis ours]. The first is that women ob- 
tain much fewer opportunities to commit 
crimes than men. Woman’s sphere of activi- 
ties has almost invariably been within the 
home, frequently secluded from the outer 
world. Up to the present time they have not 
taken part to any great extent in the eco- 
nomic occupations and the professions out- 
side of the home. They have not been sub- 
jected to the same extent as men to the bitter 
economic struggle for existence, which is 
borne for them in part by the men. Occupied 
within the home with their household and 
maternal duties they have been shielded 
from many temptations, from many cor- 
rupting influences, and to a large extent from 
alcoholic stimulation . . . It is, therefore, to 
be expected that as woman’s position be- 
comes more like that of man her criminality 
will increase . . . This does not mean neces- 
sarily that her criminality will ever reach that 
of man, however much her social position 
may become like that of man, for there will 
always remain the innate physical and men- 
tal differences between the sexes which tend 
to depress the relative criminality of woman 
(1918:244-245). 

The second great reason for the apparently 
lower criminality of women is that there are 
many more extra-judicial female crimes than 
there are extra-judicial male crimes. That is 
to say, there are many more crimes com- 
mitted by women which are not recorded in 
the judicial statistics than there are of unre- 
corded crimes committed by men. This is 
due partly to the favoritism shown to women 
which is mentioned above. But it is due prin- 
cipally to the fact that female crimes are 
more difficult to discover than male crimes 
(1918:245). 


In sum, Parmelee is expressing essen- 
tially a sociocultural position, although he 
does hold that sex differences in crime are 
due partly to sex differences in physical 
strength, levels of passivity/activity, and 
variational tendency. The latter, of 
course, reflect the widespread view of 
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Parmelee’s contemporaries such as 
Havelock Ellis (1914) and W. I. Thomas 
(1907). Further, while notions of varia- 
tional tendency and male as katabolic vs. 
female as anabolic are rejected in large 
part by analysts today, many contempo- 
rary sex role researchers do conclude that. 
males are ‘‘naturally’’ more aggressive, 
have higher metabolism rates, and higher 
activity/energy levels than do females 
(Weitz, 1977; Kando, 1978). 

Like Parmelee, subsequent textbook 
authors have leaned heavily toward a 
sociological interpretation of sex dif- 
ferences in crime. Table 1 shows the ex- 
planations offered by each author. An Xx 
indicates which explanations were given: 
the large X indicates our impression of the 
explanation each author favored or gave 
primary emphasis; the small x indicates 
the explanation given secondary empha- 
sis. A check (+°) indicates that no expla- 
nation was given by the author. And, an 
asterisk (*) indicates whether the author 
held that sex differences in official crime 
are at least in part due to differential 
treatment of male and female suspects. At 
the far right side of Table 1 is shown the 
number of pages that each author devoted 
specifically to a treatment of sex as well as 
age differences in crime. 

Table 1 reveals that in nearly all 
criminology textbooks, the authors 
provide a sociogenic explanation of sex 
differences in crime and avoid or even 
reject biological hypotheses and the like. 
The sociogenic view links the lower rate 
of female criminality to structural and 
cultural aspects surrounding women’s lo- 
cation in society. Several authors leaned 
toward a structural explanation, pointing 


5 In attempting to classify a particular author as 
leaning more toward a structural or cultural in- 
terpretation of sex differences in crime, we were 
made acutely aware of the difficulty of maintaining 
even an analytical distinction between the concepts 
of social structure and culture. Our task would have 
been easier had we followed those sociologists who 
suggest combining the two concepts on the grounds 
that all human phenomena are truly sociocultural. 
Nevertheless, we attempted to distinguish the two 
concepts, thinking of social structure as a relatively 
stable arrangement or set of social relations, and of 
culture as referring to norms, knowledge, beliefs, 
and attitudes which are passed down from generation 
to generation (see, Theodorson and Theodorson, 
1969). 
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TABLE 1. Treatment of Sex Differences in Crime via American Criminology Textbooks, 1918-1965 


Sociocultural 


Structural 
(Opportunity) 
Cultural 
(Socialization) 


Parmelee, 1918 
Sutherland, 1924 
1934 
1947 
(& Cressey) 1960 
Parsons, 1926 
Gillin, 1926 
1945 
Gault, 193] 
Ettinger, 1932 
Morris, 1934 
Haynes, 1935 
Tannebaum, 1938 
Cantor, 1939 
Reckless, 1940 
1950 
1961 
Wood & Waite, 1941 
Taft, 1942 . 
1950 
(& England) 1964 
Barnes & Teeters, 1943 
1951 
1959 
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out the limited opportunities open to 
women as opposed to men, and the added 
protection offered women in the form of a 
more sheltered life style. Most authors, 
however, gave equal prominence to cul- 
tural aspects, speaking in terms of sex role 
expectations and of sex differences in so- 
Cialization and the learning of attitudes 
and behaviors. None of the authors fa- 
vored a cultural over a structural explana- 
tion, with the exception of the early 
Sutherland who in his 1924 text gave this 
brief explanation of sex differences in 
crime rates: 


Such comparisons make it clear that many 
elements of a social nature are involved— 
codes, standards, ideals—which affect the 
sexes unequally, and that the different rates 
are not due to sex traits as such (1924:93). 


In subsequent textbook publications, 
Sutherland’s cultural learning view is ex- 
panded and a structural perspective is 
added. 


It has been shown that maleness is not sig- 
nificant in the causation of crime in itself, but 
only as it indicates social position, supervi- 
sion, and other social relations. The signifi- 
cant difference is that girls are supervised 
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more carefully and the behavior in accor- 
dance with social codes taught them with 
greater care and consistency than is the case 
with boys. From infancy girls are taught that 
they must be nice, while boys are taught that 
they must be rough and tough; a boy who 
approaches the behavior of girls is regarded 
as a ‘sissy’ (1947:101). 


Along with the later Sutherland, other 
textbook writers who offered an explana- 
tion of sex differences in crime did so by 
emphasizing elements of both the 
structural and the cultural view. (Reckless 
is a possible exception.) While the expla- 
nations were in large part sociocultural, it 
was not easy in some instances to dif- 
ferentiate whether the author leaned 
toward a structural or a cultural interpre- 
tation. In this regard, in addition to label- 
ing the early Sutherland as favoring the 
cultural viewpoint, we classified four au- 
thors as favoring the structural perspec- 
tive (Parmelee, 1918; Gault, 1931; Taft, 
1942, 1950; Caldwell, 1956). An example 
is that of Caldwell in his 1956 text (but 
compare to the 1965 edition) where he 
writes: 


. . . the traditions and customs of our society 
[to] produce the differences between the 
sexes in crime and delinquency. Despite her 
increased freedom, the average female in the 
United States is still more closely supervised 
and protected than the male, is shielded from 
much of the harsh conflict and competition 
of the business world, is concerned primarily 
with domestic affairs, and is given preferen- 
tial treatment in many social relationships. 
As a result, she is placed in fewer situations 
that are conducive to crime and delinquency 
... (Caldwell, 1956:199-200). 


Most of the authors, however, pre- 
sented an approximately equal mix of 
structural and cultural variables, as re- 
flected in the earlier quote from Suther- 
land (1947:101) and in this statement from 
Gillin (1945:53). 


The differences between the sexes are prob- 
ably due to variations in occupation, in the 
social role assigned to the sexes, and to the 
differences in training. 


A final example is that of Wood and Waite 
(1941:238), who also touch base with ad- 
ditional views regarding sex differences in 
crime: 
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It is, of course, the relative physical weak- 
ness of women which precludes their exten- 
sive participation in the more violent pred- 
atory crimes to which male offenders are 
addicted. But there are also cultural factors 
involved. The seclusion of women, their 
greater concern with domestic affairs, and 
their protection from the harsh competition 
of commercial life, are all influences making 
against criminal proclivities and opportuni- 
ties for women. There is, moreover, the 
likelihood that the courts are more lenient 
with women offenders, acquitting them out 
of a false sense of chivalry, or placing them 
on probation if convicted. For the view that 
women are inherently less disposed to crime 
than men there is little evidence. 


Besides Wood and Waite, eight other 
textbook authors propose that physical 
differences between the sexes are a con- 
tributing factor to differential crime rates. 
(This is shown in Table 1.) One example is 
Gault’s view that the lower crime rate of 
women “‘is due to their lack of physical 
strength and prowess and to lack of op- 
portunity afforded by their position in the 
economic, industrial, and commercial 
world, than to any other cause” (Gault, 
1932:208—209). While Gault assigns a 
major role to physical differences, other 
authors grant only minor importance to 
the role of physical factors (Wood and 
Waite, 1941; Taft, 1942, 1950; Barnes and 
Teeters, 1943, 1959; Caldwell, 1965; 
Johnson, 1964). More significant, 
perhaps, is that these authors do not treat 
physical differences between the sexes in 
terms of genetic or biological 
determinism—e.g., as if there were a rela- 
tion between physique, temperament, and 
crime. The physical factors were seen as 
setting limits on possible behaviors, spe- 
cifically that strength, stamina, speed, and 
sO on are important contingencies for 
certain kinds of criminal activities. The 
limits could be real or putative in that they 
reflect selective experience and cultural 
determination. 

The position that biological or physical 
differences inherently lead to sex dif- 
ferences in crime was held only by Reck- 
less (1940, 1950, 1961) and to some extent 
by Parmelee (1918). According to Reck- 
less: 

Biologically and psychologically human 

maleness may mean greater activity, greater 
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risk taking, greater aggressiveness, greater 
wandering; and human femaleness may 
mean greater inactivity and greater passivity 
(1950:61). 


Note, also, that Reckless utilizes the 
sociocultural point of view, stating that 


Males are accorded by custom greater op- 
portunities and latitudes for movement and 
activity, and females are more restrained and 

` curtailed in their activity according to cus- 
tom (1950:61). 


None of the authors explain the lower 
crime rate of women in terms of the idea 
of innate moral superiority of women. El- 
liott comes closest to this view, perhaps, 
when she suggests that women are more 
honest, trusting, and concerned about 
others. (Thus, Wilson and Rigsby con- 
clude that Elliott is a supporter of the 
moral superiority argument.) Elliott is 
quite clear, however, in linking these 
moral qualities to domestic roles and es- 
pecially the socialization of women for the 
childbearing and mother role. In fact, 
similar to other textbook writers (e.g., 
Wood and Waite (1941), Barnes and Teet- 
ers, 1943), Elliott explicitly rejects the 
moral superiority position, stating that 
“we have no reason for believing that 
women are inherently ‘better’ and there- 
fore less criminal.’’ The chief explanation 
for the disparity in crime rates of men and 
women seems rather to lie in the special 
characteristics of their respective cultures 
... ‘The situations in which women find 
themselves apparently are not so condu- 
cive to crimes as are the situations men 
face. Despite the so-called emancipation 
of women, the average woman spends her 
life and fulfills her purposes in the home” 
(Elliott, 1952:201). 

Finally, nine of the authors noted that 
officially reported statistics on crime are 
likely biased toward underestimating fe- 
male more than male criminality. (See *s 
in Table 1.) The emphasis here is on the 
chivalrous treatment of women by control 
agents and on the ‘‘masked’’ character of 
female crime more generally. 


AGE VS. SEX DIFFERENCES 


Table 1 also shows the amount of space 
or number of pages devoted to a treatment 
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of age differences in crime. When com- 
pared to pages devoted to sex differences, 
we note that (a) those authors who discuss 
sex differences also discuss age dif- 
ferences and (b) that the number of pages 
devoted to age differences is nearly iden- 
tical to that devoted to sex differences. 
This comparison does not support the 
claim of a sex bias in the literature; at 
least, sex differences in criminality have 
been no more ignored as a topic “‘worthy 
of consideration’’ than have age dif- 
ferences. 

Most authors conclude that age dif- 
ferences in crime are due in part to varia- 
tions in physical strength, agility, and 
stamina of youth. Specific mention 1s 
made of greater strength and ability of 
youth (Sutherland, 1934; Johnson, 1964), 
of higher activity levels, aggressiveness 
and recklessness of youth (Caldwell, 1956; 
Taft, 1942), and of stronger sex drives of 
youth (Taft, 1942; Gillin, 1945). In gen- 
eral, physical factors are used in a parallel 
fashion by these authors in their efforts to 
explain age and sex differences in crime. 
The physical factors are seen as setting 
limits on possible behaviors and of open- 
ing or closing off opportunities for crimi- 
nal activities. Of further interest, perhaps, 
some textbook writers (e.g., Sutherland) 
utilize physical variables to explain age 
differences in crime but do not include 
them in an explanation. of sex differences 
in crime. 


CONCLUSION 


The data for this study were presented 
in a comparatively simple, straight- 
forward manner and were drawn from all 
criminology textbooks published from 
1918 to 1965. We conclude that the claims 
of some contemporary analysts of a 
biological and sexist bias in traditional 
writings on female criminality are not 
supported by our survey of criminology 
textbooks. Since at least the early part of 
this century when criminology became a 
subfield of sociology rather than of the 
medical-legal profession, the rule among 
American authors of criminology 
textbooks has been to provide a 
sociogenic interpretation of sex dif- 
ferences in crime and to avoid or reject 
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biological explanations and the like. In 
this respect, the authors anticipate con- 
temporary views on sex differences in 
crime in which structural and cultural 
variables are emphasized and biological 
and psychological factors receive scant 
attention. This review, and the passages 
cited, demonstrate more continuity in the 
developmental processes involved in 
criminological thought than is sometimes 
suggested in contemporary writings. 

A caveat is important here. The findings 
of this study apply only to criminology 
textbooks. The legacy of prominent, spe- 
cialized works on female criminality have 
not been examined. Nevertheless, to the 
extent that textbook material is generally 
limited to those concepts, theories, and 
findings that are widely accepted within 
the field (Kuhn, 1962), our findings can be 
taken as a principal measure of the collec- 
tive judgment of criminologists on the 
issue of sex differences in crime. In this 
regard, the fact that textbooks are aimed 
at students often obscures the profession 
itself as a relevant audience. Textbooks 
are evaluated, accepted, or rejected by 
members of the discipline before they 
reach the student (see, e.g., Rothman, 
1971). In this way, members of the disci- 
pline or a subfield act as ‘‘gatekeepers’’ 
for theoretical perspectives and types of 
knowledge incorporated into textbooks. 
Our review of criminology texts suggests, 
therefore, the preponderance of the 
sociological paradigm among 
criminologists and instructors of criminol- 
ogy courses. This is made even more ob- 
vious when it is observed that by far the 
most popular criminology text, that of 
Sutherland, was perhaps the most an- 
tagonistic towards biological explanations 
of crime and most forceful in acceptance 
of sociogenic interpretations. 
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would question sharply if they came from a 


novice.” 
On the other hand, an unknown and proba- 


bly young author objects: ‘‘What chance do I 
have if I have to compete openly with the big 
names in my field? Blindness reduces their ad- 
vantage and makes competition fairer.” Many 
editors are certain that, if refereeing is open, 
opinions will not be frank, for fear of retalia- 
tion.. An editor declared, ‘‘I insist that board 
members sign their recommendations and de- 
fend them if challenged. But what can I do 
when reviewers beg me to keep their names 
secret to protect them from the authors’ petti- 
ness, or malice?” At this a fellow-editor con- 
fessed, ‘‘I have yet to see convincing proof of 
the superiority of any system.” Like the secret 
ballot, blind reviewing can save the situation 
when colleagues are asked to pass judgment on 
work authored by friends, or departmental 
chairs, or former teachers. I have not heard of 
a journal which, having gone over to blindness 
after years of open refereeing ever turned back 
again. The new Marxist journals and journals 
animated by ideologies of humanism tend to 
stand for openness: ‘‘We are not elitist,” they 
say. 

The debate on the merits of the two systems 
of peer review will not come to a conclusion as 
long as there is no consensus on the criteria by 


which papers are judged. For one thing, the 


ordinary scholar sees only the papers that are 
accepted. But what of the 80 or 85 out of every 
100 submissions which are not accepted? 
Where are the old file cards? If we should 
collect all the file cards of the three generalist 
journals for two or three years we might dis- 
cover how openness or blindness actually enter 
into peer reviewing. The records of the re- 
jected might bring to light some interesting un- 
suspected preferences and tabus. 

At its best, peer review can be an invigorat- 
ing collegial experience in which authors, 
editors, and reviewers share their opinions and 
their knowledge of a given field, and learn from 
each other, as in a seminar by correspondence. 
Their collaboration can vastly improve schol- 
arly reporting. But there is a dark side of peer 
reviewing. Although, judging from their pub- 


lished statements, journal editors avoid dis- 
cussing its seamy side, there certainly is one, 
as in every occupation, and among themselves 
they muse over ethical problems with terrible 
candor. 

Thus, at the last convention of the Society 
for Scholarly Publishing, in a session called 
“Ethical Questions of the Peer Review Sys- 
tem,’’ the editor-in-chief of the Journal of 
Bacteriology asked his audience of editors 
about difficulties arising from unreasonable 
harshness and excessive finding of faults; 
about reviewers who delay a manuscript so 
they can rush into print with their own compe- 
ting paper; about reviewers who incorporate 
ideas from a manuscript under review in their 
own current paper, or, more often, in their 
work in progress; about the ethics of using 
ideas prior to publication. His conclusion is 
that these usages are real, but rare, and that 
peer reviewing cannot be maintained without 
anonymity (Silver, 1979). Walter Gove (1979: 
802) tells of authors who invent false 
versions of research—even of their own—or 
publish reports of contradictory findings, as 
though each were valid. The temptation to en- 
gage in unethical behavior may arise when 
publication is sought primarily to promote a 
career, rather than the understanding of human 
society. It is time now for a thorough enquiry 
into scholarly ethics. How much unethical be- 
havior is there? How seriously are colleagues 
hurting each other? 
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